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1898—1958 

Saga  of  Sixty  Years 

America’s  Oldest  Newspaper 
Foreign  Service  Is  Now  in  Its 
Seventh  Decade  of  Continuous 
World  Coverage 

Foiiii(ie(i  by  V  irtor  Lavvson  in  1898,  the  (lliiea^o 
Daily  New?;  F\»rei{;n  Service  has  attained  its  {jreat- 
est  aeeeptanee  by  American  rentiers  nntler  the  tli- 
reetinn  of  editor  and  pnblisber  Jtdin  S.  Kni;;bt  and 
executive  etlitnr  of  the  Kni<;lit  Newspapers.  Hasil 
I,.  W  alters. 

Never  before  have  so  many  American  newspap¬ 
ers  turned  to  it  .  .  .  or  s»>  many  Americans  followed 
it  ...  as  ttulay.  Indeed,  ri^itlit  now  with  some 
25.000,000  readers  it  is  more  widely  read  by  Amer¬ 
icans  than  any  other  newspaper  foreign  service. 

Foreign  News  Service 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

The  Oldest^  Most  Widely  Read 
Newspaper  Foreign  Service  in  America 
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WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO. 


DIVISION  OF  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  Piairt:  PlaiirfitM.  N.  I. 


presses 


EXECUTIVE  &  SALES  OFFICE:  501  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


BUILDERS  OF  PRESSROOM  AND  REELROOM  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  187S 


SCOTT 


Aerial  view  of  plant  of  Walter 
Scott  &  Co.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Home  of  Scott  Presses,  the 
famous  3-2  Folder  and  aux¬ 
iliary  Press  equipment. 


|«%»  by  the  great  names  in  the  newspaper  industry 


OVER  THE  YEARS ...  83  to  be  cxact . . .  SCOTT 
presses  have  established  a  reputation  for 
dependability  and  economical  operation. 
Their  list  of  users  includes  many  of  the  most 
famous  newspaper  plants  in  the  world.  The 
mechanical  and  engineering  skill  that  has 
gone  into  their  making  is  the  result  of  many 
years’  experience  and  an  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  the  newspaper  industry  wanted 
and  obtained. 

The  SCOTT  touch  of  talent  in  manufac¬ 
ture  and  design  saves  money  for  all  of  the 
newspapers,  large  and  small,  that  have  been 


printed  on  SCOTT  presses.  Dependability 
is  their  big  feature  .  .  .  maintenance  is  not¬ 
ably  low  .  .  .  press  failure  just  don’t  occur. 

Today  .  .  .  SCOTT  presses  embody  full 
provision  for  ROP  color  and  can  be  custom 
built  in  any  number  of  units.  The  famous 
3-2  folder  is  an  integral  ( or  optional )  part 
of  any  press  arrangement. 

If  you  contemplate  pressroom  changes 
.  .  either  all  new  presses  or  modernization 
of  your  present  plant  ...  let  SCOTT  engi¬ 
neers  help  you  decide  on  the  best  press 
arrangement. 
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The  Detroit  News 


^NeHVorkn^rtd.-fele^, 

jy?Hd  Mourn.  , 


The  rmtiorTs  editors  say  it  for  us 

’’Magnificent  performance!’ 


UPl  NEWSPICTURES 
TELL  THE  STORY 
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PULLING 

POWER... 


THE  HOUSTON  CHROHKLE 
publishes  almost . . . 


;  1i  MIlllON  CLASSIFIED  ADS  A  YEAR 

I  AND  THIS  YEAR... OVER  1  MILLION  IN  ONLY  S'/a  MONTHS 

THAT'S  WHY 

MORE  ADVERTISERS  PLACE  MORE  RETAIL, 
GENERAL,  CLASSIFIED,  AND  TOTAL 
ADVERTISING  IN  THE  CHRONICLE 
,  THAN  IN  ANY  OTHER  HOUSTON 
NEWSPAPER  BOTH  DAILY  AND  SUNDAY 


THE  HOUSTOH  CHRONICLE 


JOHN  T.  JONES,  JR.,  President 

R.  W.  McCarthy,  Advertising  Director 

M.  J.  GIBBONS,  Generol  Advertising  Monoger 

THE  BRANHAK^  COMRANY  —  National  Rtpreioniativai 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

Oct.  I8>I9— North  Dakota  Associated  Press  newspapers,  annual  maetis). 
Grand  Forks. 

Oct.  18-19— Indiana  Associated  Preu,  annual  Fall  meeting,  Purdue  Ue 
varsity,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Oct.  18-19 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association, 
Hotel  LaSalle,  Chicago. 

Oct.  19-20 — Advertising  Managers  Bureau.  New  York  State  Dailies,  FsH 
meeting.  Hotel  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  19-21 — Inland  Daily  Press  Auociation,  Fall  meeting,  Drake  HoW. 
Chicago. 

Oct.  20 — New  England  Newspapers  Advertising  Bureau,  annual  meetinq, 
Hotel  Statler,  Boston,  Mass. 

Oct.  21 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Fall  meeting,  Shers 
ton-Plaza  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

Oct.  23-24— Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  44th  annual  maating,  Dnh 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  23-25— Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Rnance  OfFcan,  IIHi 
annual  meating,  King  Edward  Hotal,  Toronto. 

Oct.  24 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  37th  annual  Newspaper  Instihils 
Rutgers  Commons,  New  Brunswick. 

Oct.  24-25 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Admanagers  Ftl 
meeting.  New  Heathman  Hotel,  PorHand,  Ore. 

Oct.  24-26 — Ohio  Newspaper  Women's  Association,  annual  convention 
St.  Francis  Hotel,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Oct.  25 — Connecticut  Editorial  Association,  Fall  meeting,  Patterson  Courti^ 
Club,  Fairfield,  Conn. 

Oct.  25-26— South  Dakota  AP  newspapers.  Fall  meeting.  Yankton,  S.  D. 

Oct.  26-28— Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Fall  meetioq 
Americus  Hotel,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Oct.  26-28 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  ClassiW 
Clinic.  NIttany  Lion  Inn,  University  Park,  Pa. 

Oct.  26-28 — Classified  Advertising  Clinic,  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  Nittany  Lion  Inn,  University  Park,  Pa. 

Oct.  26-29 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  Midwestern  Rs- 
glonal  convention,  Whittier  Hotel,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Oct.  27 — Canadian  Press  Executive  Committee.  Fall  meeting,  Chatee; 
Frontenac,  Quebec,  Que. 

Oct.  27-28 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies  Eastern  ennui 
conference.  The  Biltmore,  New  York. 

Oct.  29 — Canadian  Press,  Fall  meeting  of  Board,  Chateau  Frontensi 
Quebec,  Que. 

Oct,  31-Nov.  2 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Assoclatict , 
convention.  New  Florida  Hotel,  Lakeland,  Ra. 

Nov.  1-2 — ^The  Associated  Press  Society  of  Ohio,  meeting.  Fort  Hayes  Hot* 
Columbus. 

Nov.  5— A.A.A.A.  East  Central  Region,  annual  meeting.  The  Commodcni 
Perry,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Nov.  6-8 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Assoclatic* 
semi-annual  meeting,  Davenport  Hotel.  Spokane,  Wash. 

Nov.  10 — National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Editors,  annual  meeting  erS 
clinic.  Mark  Hopkins  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

Nov,  9-12 — Association  of  National  Advertisers,  meeting  for  membMl 
onlv.  The  Homestead.  Hot  Springs.  Va. 

Nov.  12-15— Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  annual  m«*-l 
ing,  French  LIck-Sheraton  Hotel,  French  Lick,  Ind. 

Nov.  13 — American  Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives,  Presidents 
Day  luncheon  meeting:  Yale  Club,  New  York  City. 

Nov.  14 — United  Press  International  Newspaper  Editors  of  Massachuseft 
third  annual  meeting,  Somerset  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass.  i 

Nov.  16-18 — ^Texas  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  annual  convent!:' 
Texas  Hotel,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Nov.  17-19 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  annual  convent!:' 
Boca  Raton  Hotel  and  Club,  Boca  Raton.  Fla. 

Nov.  19-22 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  national  convention,  U.  S.  Grant  Hct» 
San  Diego,  Cal. 

Dec.  8-19 — American  Press  Institute,  City  Editors  seminar,  Columbia  U' 
versity.  New  York. 

Dec.  5-6— California  Press  Association,  annual  Winter  meeting,  Clift  Hote 
San  Francisco. 

1959 

Jan.  8-10 — Arkansas  Press  Association — National  Editorial  Assoclat:' 
Midwinter  Convention.  Arlington  Springs,  Hot  Springs.  Ark. 

Jan.  23-24 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  annual  convention  Alamogore: 
New  Mexico. 
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No.  95  in  a  series  of  friendly  talks . . . 


These  Amazing  Movies- 
The  Newest  Fad  At  50 


Mind  you,  we’re  not  complaining. 
Actually  we’re  delighted.  But  it  does  feel 
strange. 

What  we’re  talking  about  is  that  after 
a  long  stretch  in  the  conversational  dog¬ 
house,  we  find  the  movies  are  the  newly  dis¬ 
covered  darling  of  those  people  who  pride 
themselves  on  being  ahead  of  all  others 
in  the  things  they  talk  about,  the  things 
they  do — in  being,  in  other  words,  hep. 

Yes,  it  has  become  terribly,  terribly 
smart  to  be  a  movie  fan.  One  simply  must 
see  all  the  latest  pictures.  Otherwise,  how 
could  one  keep  up  with  what  one’s  friends 
are  talking  about?  And  what  talk!  Bri¬ 
gitte,  Marlon,  Darryl,  Ava,  Rock  —  their 
names  sprinkle  the  conversation  as  if  they 
were  fellow  members  of  the  country  club 
sitting  at  the  next  table. 

One  would  think  the  movies  were  a  new 
fad,  like  the  hula  hoop. 

But  even  though  we’re  50  years  old, 
we  don’t  mind.  In  fact,  it’s  rather  nice  to 


GET  MORE  OUT  OF  LIF 
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hear  the  movies  praised  by  people  who  only 
a  few  months  ago  were  snooting  us  and 
even  pronouncing  us  dead. 

However,  we  have  news  for  these  re¬ 
turned  prodigals.  There  are  millions  of 
other  Americans  who  also  think  it’s  smart 
to  go  to  the  movies.  ( In  one  week  recently 
nearly  75-million  people  went  to  movie 
theatres. )  They,  too,  talk  about  Ava,  and 
Marlon,  and  Cary,  and  Rock.  They,  too, 
are  hep.  Their  only  complaint,  in  fact,  is 
that  they  can’t  get  enough  information 
about  the  movies  or  movie  personalities. 

Here,  if  we  may  make  so  bold,  is  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  newspapers  to 
widen  their  readership  appeal.  Many 
newspapers,  as  we  recently  remarked,  have 
already  increased  the  coverage  they  are 
giving  movies.  Apparently,  they,  too,  have 
become  aware  of  this  new  fad.  They  know 
that  talking  about  the  movies  is  not  only 
popular;  it’s  profitable.  We  urge  all  papers 
to  follow  their  example. 

The  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organizations,  Inc. 
i^oi  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 

E...GO  OUT  TO  A  MOVIE 
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EAUTY  AND  MUSIC  at  once  are  colorful  additions  brought!, 
the  usual  composing  room  drabness  at  the  Troy  (Ohioi 
Daily  News  by  Jody  Shartle. 
blonde  accordion-playing  proof 
reader.  When  there’s  a  copv 
lull,  she  generously  and  grace- 
fully  plays  a  lively  air,  lifting 
the  spirits  of  all  hearers.  “Ve 
think  it’s  pretty  unusual  to  ha^ 
someone  like  this  in  a  composin’ 


Ghosts  >. 


by  the 
thousand 


a  public 
service 


In  the  mid-Forties,  Halloween  had  sloughed  its  tradi¬ 
tional  pranks  and  had  become  a  night  of  rowdyism, 
vandalism  and  widespread  delinquency. 

Then  The  Times  suggested  and  sponsored  a 
great  city-wide  Festival,  in  costume,  u'ith  prizes, 
at  Ijtng  Field,  the  Cardinals'  winter  home,  that 
produced  1,000  specters,  5,000  spectators. 

The  City  Recreation  Dept,  and  Civic  Clubs  pitched 
in  and  year  by  year  Halloween  in  St.  Petersburg  has 
been  a  brighter  night  of  frolic  and  gaiety.  The  early 
planners  were  joined  by  Merchants  Assn.,  Auto  Club, 
Churches,  Y.M.C.A.  Sponsored  dances  for  Junior 
High,  High  School  and  Junior  College  age  groups 
follow  the  festival. 

Now  a  dozen  communities  on  Florida's  Sun- 
coast  have  adopted  The  Times  idea  —  all 
with  more  fun,  less  vandalism. 

The  Times  is  happy  to  pass  this  concept  along  as  a  solid 
plus  value  to  other  cities. 


stepped  Penny  Cillin,  the  stripper,  dressed  in  hat,  gloves,  shoes  and  i 
red  ribbon.”  .  .  .  The  man  on  horseback  got  the  story  first.  Jerry  Trapp- 
Salt  Lake  City  AP,  covering  the  police  chase  and  capture  of  a  school 
girl  fleeing  along  the  face  of  the  Wasatch  Mountains  with  a  rifle,  mo¬ 
tored  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  activity,  spotted  a  riding  acadat’ 
dashed  in,  hired  a  horse  and  galloped  off  for  the  story  and  then  !« 
the  nearest  telephone.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Minnie  B.  Stanton  retired  after 't 
years  as  Mill  River  (Mass.)  correspondent  for  the  Winsted  (Coim.)  M' 
Citizen  and  Mrs.  Eva  Tyrrell,  Wolcott  correspondent  for  the  Wawbip 
(Conn.)  Republican  and  American,  was  given  a  testimonial  party 
townsfolk  in  recognition  of  41  years  as  town  correspondent.  .  .  .  Tt- 
Richardson  (Texas)  Echo  has  had  the  same  editor,  Sam  Harben,  an-- 
45  of  the  same  subscribers  for  all  of  its  58  years. 

— Managing  Editor  Bill  Roesgen  reports  the  Burlington  (Vk) 
Daily  News,  serviced  solely  by  United  Press  International,  reca«d 
a  steady  stream  of  13  Associated  Press  dispatches  one  morning.  -1 
quick  check  with  local  teletype  repairmen  disclosed  the  logotype 
AP  was  correct  for  the  dispatches  were  from  that  source.  By  noos 
all  was  back  to  normal.  .  .  .  James  Kelly,  vicepresident,  EliingK* 
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FLORIDA'S  BEST  NEWSPAPER 


Write  —  phone  —  wire,  or,  better  still,  visit  us  for 
more  detailed  market  data. 


5-YEAR  DAILY  ADVERTISING 
GAINS  THAN  ANY  OTHER 


ETROPOLITAN  N.  Y.-N.  NEWSPAPER! 


NEWARK  STAR-LEDGER  DAILY  ADVERTISING  GAINS  1952-1357 

TOTAL  RETAIL  ADVERTISING . GAINED 

DEPARTMENT  STORE  ADVERTISING  ....  GAINED  22^’ 

RETAIL  GROCERS  ADVERTISING . GAINED  1  54*/<- 

GENERAL  ADVERTISING . GAINED  51% 

TOTAL  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING . GAINED  23% 


Continuing  to  forge  ahead,  during  the  first  8  months  of  ’58 

the  Newark  Star-Ledger  shows  a  substantial  increase  in  advertising  linage. 

It  is  the  ONLY  major  newspaper  in  the  N.Y.-N.J.  Metropolitan  Area 

showing  an  increase  in  daily  total  display  linage  except  for  one 

New  York  daily  which  shows  a  plus  of  less  than  1%! 

That’s  the  NEW  LOOK  in  New  Jersey  newspapers  we’ve  been 
telling  you  about . . .  have  you  seen  it  lately? 


Ncujark  ;§>tat'1leljser 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  MOLONEY,  REGAN  AND  SCHMITT 


Largest  Sunday  and  Largest  Morning  Circulation  in  New  Jersey! 
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editorial 

Con  ven  tion  En  terta  in  ing 

There  probably  isn’t  a  convention  of  any  kind  in  this  country, 
regardless  of  the  business  or  profession,  where  the  delegates  or 
members  are  not  entertained  in  one  way  or  another  by  suppliers, 
manufacturers,  or  people  with  whom  they  do  business.  At  least  that 
is  true  of  the  newspaper  business.  If  the  entertainment  isn’t  of  a 
formal  nature  (cocktail  parties,  luncheons,  etc.)  then  it  is  informal 
in  bars,  private  rooms,  etc. 

The  debate  now  raging  within  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  about  the  wisdom  of  permitting  syndicates  to  entertain  during 
the  annual  convention  is  interesting  but  we  doubt  that  it  will  ever 
produce  a  conclusive  result. 

If  the  Society’s  officers  should  decide  to  let  syndicates  know  that 
their  entertaining  is  unwelcomed,  we  will  bet  that  it  will  wash  out 
only  the  large  formal  parties — and  only  temporarily,  at  that — but 
will  have  little  effect  on  the  so-called  “hospitality  suites.”  We  don’t 
mean  to  point  the  finger  at  syndicates — they  just  happen  to  be  the 
subject  of  discussion  among  ASNE  members.  We  wonder  why  the 
question  was  never  raised  about  the  pre-convention  "reception”  or 
cocktail  party  put  on  by  a  large  manufacturer. 

For  that  matter,  why  all  this  concern  about  entertainment  provided 
during  a  convention?  Newspapermen  from  all  over  the  country  were 
guests  of  General  Motors  at  luncheons  and  cocktail  parties  this  week 
in  New  York  City,  but  no  one  seemed  to  think  of  it  in  terms  of  the 
ASNE  question:  “Is  the  wages  of  free  gin  sin?” 

Of  course,  some  ASNE  members  are  concerned  that  the  volume 
of  entertaining  might  increase  to  the  point  where  it  interferes  with 
regular  convention  business,  if  it  hasn’t  reached  that  pyoint  already. 
They  undoubtedly  are  casting  an  eye  on  the  high  jinks  of  their 
publishers  whose  convention  in  New  York  the  week  following  is  a 
constant  round  of  cocktail  parties  and  dinners.  We  can’t  blame  ASNE 
for  wanting  to  avoid  that  pitfall  and  keep  their  convention  a  working 
one. 

We  agree  with  those  who  say  such  entertainment  at  ASNE  con¬ 
ventions  should  not  be  publicized  in  the  Society’s  Bulletin  or  the 
convention  program — that  they  should  not  be  regarded  as  an  of¬ 
ficial  part  of  the  program.  However,  we  also  feel  that  members  should 
exercise  their  own  discretion  in  accepting  or  attending  such  functions. 
If  some  feel  that  they  are  being  compromised  by  accepting,  or  that 
attendance  is  interfering  with  their  convention  business,  then  they  can 
stay  away.  Others  might  feel  that  they  are  not  placed  under  any 
obligation  by  accepting  such  an  invitation  and  that  they  welcome 
the  relaxing  interlude. 

Joins  ^^Open  Meeting’^  Ranks 

T'^’ ASSACHUSETTS  has  joined  the  roll  call  of  states  with  an  “open 
meeting”  bill  making  it  mandatory  for  almost  all  boards  and 
commissions  to  conduct  their  business  in  public  and  maintain  records 
of  proceedings  which  are  to  be  available  to  the  public. 

The  roster  now  includes  more  than  15  states  where  legislatures 
have  guaranteed  that  the  public’s  business  shall  be  conducted  in  the 
open. 

It  took  more  than  six  years  for  journalistic  groups  in  Massachusetts 
to  convince  the  state’s  politicians  that  the  public  is  entitled  to  such 
a  guarantee.  This  should  provide  encouragement  to  the  organized 
press  groups  in  other  states  which  have  been  fighting  the  same  battle 
without  success.  There  should  be  an  “open  meeting”  law  in  every 
state.  Any  legislator  who  insists  that  the  public’s  business  should  be 
conducted  behind  closed  doors  should  be  pointed  out  to  the  electorate. 
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But  let  us,  who  are  of  the  day,  it 
sober,  putting  on  the  breastplate  of  fntk 
and  love;  and  for  a  helmet,  the  hope  of 
salvation.^— Thessalonians,  V ,  8. 
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CENSUS  SUGGESTION 

This  refers  to  your  editorial  (Sept.  27) 
entitled  “Need  for  Better  Statistics.”  In 
this  editorial  you  stated  that  the  Census 
Bureau  “will  probably  ignore”  letters  of 
two  newspaper  publishers  supporting  your 
suggestion  of  May  31  that  the  1960  Census 
include  an  inquiry  to  determine  how  many 
newspapers  are  bought  and  read  in  Ameri¬ 
can  households. 

You  will  find  that  they  received  very 
prompt  replies  from  the  Census  Bureau. 
Moreover,  the  Census  Bureau  has  given 
very  earnest  consideration  to  the  proposal 
but  after  weighing  the  factors  of  cost,  com¬ 
plexity,  timing,  and  disclosure  problems  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  exclude  the 
inquiry  from  the  1960  Census.  The  News¬ 
paper  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  has  concurred  with  us  in 
this  decision. 

Your  editorial  of  May  31  was  the  first 
suggestion  that  the  1%0  Census  make  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  newspaper  buying  habits 
of  households.  Meanwhile,  the  Census 
Bureau  has  committed  itself  to  a  list  of 
inquiries  some  of  which  would  have  to  be 
displaced  if  newspaper  circulation  in¬ 
quiries  (and  magazine  circulation  inquiries 
also  lately  suggested)  were  incorporated 
into  the  1960  Census  questionnaire  at  this 
late  date. 

The  Census  Bureau  is  giving  considera¬ 
tion  to  a  proposal  of  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  that  an  inquiry  on  home 
delivery  of  newspapers  be  incorporated  at 
an  early  date  in  its  Current  Population 
Survey.  This  would  make  possible  the 
publication  of  national  and  regional  esti¬ 
mates,  and  would  avoid  the  disclosure 
problem  involved  in  publication  of  infor¬ 
mation  about  circulation  in  areas  served 
by  only  one  or  two  newspapers  where 
operations  of  individual  companies  or 
establishments  might  be  revealed.  The  de¬ 
cision  on  this  proposal  will  rest  finally  on 
availability  of  funds  and  the  workload 
situation  in  the  Census  Bureau. 

A.  W.  VON  Struve 
Public  Information  Office, 

Bureau  of  the  Census, 

Washington,  D,  C. 


M«dia  Director:  Charles  A.  Brocker 
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Headlines: 

Unsorted  Rubbish  Pushed  For  Valley. 
—  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Mirror-News. 
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Cold  Air  Causes  Temperature  Dip. 
Stillwater  (Okla.)  News-Press. 


Dixie  Pastor  Asks  Open  Church  In 
ar  Of  Negroes.  —  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee. 


Briton  Blames  U.  S.  for  Sex. 
Ixwiy  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union. 


Company  No  Sweetens  Spuds.  —  Mid¬ 
dletown  (Ohio)  Journal. 


Bullet  Pierces  Auto,  Kills  Woman  in 
—  Savannah  (Ga.)  Morning  News. 


CARTOON  roEA  OF  THE  WEEK 


Thanks  for  your  editorial,  “Need  for 
Better  Statistics.”  The  buyers  of  space  and 
time  would  give  more  credence  to  a  census 
compilation  than  to  the  figures  of  an  or¬ 
ganization  as  reliable  as  the  A.B.C.  just 
because  the  census  is  the  accepted  yard¬ 
stick  for  statistics. 

Maybe  you  can  awaken  newspaper  folks 
to  the  need  for  more  vocal  expressions  of 
what  our  industry  needs  from  the  Census 
Bureau. 

H.  Irving  Jenks 

General  Manager 

Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recorder-Gazette 


!  PROBING  OUTER  SPACE 

®oldberg,  New  York  Journal  Ameri 

I^ditor  sc  publisher  fc 


UTILITY  COMPANY  ADS 

I  have  just  read  a  reprint  of  “Shop  Talk 
At  Thirty”  (August  10).  The  term  “private 
power  companies” — there  just  is  no  such 
thing — was  coined  hy  the  privately-owned 
public  service  electric  power  companies 
for  the  very  singular  purpose  of  mislead¬ 
ing  the  public  into  thinking  that  the  com¬ 
mercial  power  companies  are  private  en¬ 
terprise. 

The  franchised  and  certified  privately- 
owned  public  service  electric  companies 
are  agencies  of  the  state,  performing  an 
essential  public  service. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  wrong,  morally 
wrong,  for  the  monopoly  itself  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  spend  any  funds  on  propaganda 
designed  to  kill  off  rural  electric  coopera¬ 
tives,  or  to  affect  legislation,  or  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  front  organizations,  or  to  con¬ 
tribute  directly  or  indirectly  to  political 
campaigns.  The  owners  of  such  company 
of  course  should  have  complete  freedom, 
along  with  all  other  citizens — but  not  the 
monoplies  as  such. 

It  may  be  that  such  a  policy  would  re¬ 
sult  in  less  propaganda-type  advertising, 
but  it  would  also  result  in  less  danger  to 
the  public. 

Clyde  T.  Ellis 

General  Manager, 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 

Association, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

*  •  « 

SPECIAL  POINT  OF  VIEW 

Congratulations  to  the  AP  managing 
editors  for  facing  up  to  the  most  important 
problem  in  American  journalism — ^the  re¬ 
cruiting  of  topflight,  properly  educated 
young  people  for  the  profession. 

The  AP  editors’  study  is  a  good  start. 
(E&P,  Oct.  4,  page  9). 

Thoughtful  readers,  however,  will  realize 
its  limitations.  Total  number  of  newspapers 
represented  in  the  study  is  63,  which  is 
about  3.4  percent  of  the  1,750  dailies  in 
the  United  States. 

Moreover,  40,  nearly  two  thirds  of  the 
papers  represented  are  “big-city  news¬ 
papers.”  Where  judgment  is  involved,  and 
that  is  a  part  of  the  report,  it  is  obviously 
that  of  one  segment  of  the  daily  press 
which  has  a  special  point  of  view  and  not 
that  of  the  whole. 

A.  L.  Higginbotham 

Chairman. 

Dept,  of  Journalism. 

University  of  Nevada, 

Reno,  Nevada 

«  «  * 

PHOTOG-WRITER 

This  is  a  delayed  comment  on  the  letter 
from  Bob  De  Piante  which  suggested, 

“Get  experienced  photographers,  train 
them  as  leg  men,  fact  finders.” 

I  certainly  would  be  glad  to  find  a 
photographer  interested  in  also  becoming 
a  competent  reporter, 

Talbot  Patrick 
Rock  Hill  (S.  C.)  Herald 
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“I  read  The  New  York  Times  because  it  is  a  newspaper 
in  which  I  can  expect  to  find  quickly  the  complete  texts 
of  important  speeches,  a^eements,  and  official  or  semi¬ 
official  documents  of  all  kinds  that  are  so  often  important 
to  interpretation  and  evaluation  of  the  daily  news. 

“Since  I  find  myself  generally  in  disagreement  with  its 
editorial  policies,  I  also  read  its  editorial  pages  for  their 
clear  enunciation  of  a  point  of  view  at  variance  with  my 
own  but  which  I  consider  essential  for  me  to  know.” 


Walter  Leckrone,  Editor,  The  Indianapolis  Times 
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4  Non-Democratic  Countries 


Receive  Protests  from  lAPA 


18, 


President  of  Bolivia  Is  Asked 
To  Restore  2  Papers  to  Owners 


Fiy  Byron  Lindsey 

Buenos  Aires 

Int€r  American  Press  Asso- 
dation  members  from  19  repub¬ 
lics  renewed  their  determination 
to  fight  for  a  hemisphere  free 
of  dictatorial  censorship  at  the 
14th  annual  meeting  here  Oct. 
8-12. 

John  O’Rourke  of  the  IFo-sA- 
mgton  (D.  C.)  Daily  News  de- 
liTered  the  presidential  gavel  to 
incoming  president,  Dr.  Alberto 
Gainza  Paz,  whose  newspaper. 
La  Prensa,  was  returned  to  him 
in  1956  after  being  confiscated 
by  the  Per6n  dictatorship. 

Mr.  O’Rourke  noted  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  lAPA’s  efforts  as  an 
“mtemational  force  for  order 
and  progress”  as  symbolized  by 
the  fact  that  the  lAPA  could 
meet  in  Argentina  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  democracy  and  press 
freedom. 


dations  of  the  Freedom  of  the 
Press  Committee  and  declared 
Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Paraguay,  and  Haiti  as  “non- 
democratic  countries”  in  the 
eyes  of  the  lAPA. 

In  the  case  of  Bolivia,  dele¬ 
gates  voted  to  send  a  telegram 
to  President  Siles  advising  him 
that  the  Bolivian  press  would 
not  be  considered  free  until  La 
Razon  and  Los  'Tiempos  are  re¬ 
turned  to  their  owners  with 
“sufficient  guarantees  for  publi¬ 
cation  including  indemnity.” 

Cuban  Onsorship 

In  the  Cuban  situation  the 
lAPA  voted  to  protest  against 
the  government’s  censorship 
and  its  practice  of  forcing  news¬ 
papers  to  publish  official  com¬ 
muniques  containing  offensive 
expressions  against  individuals 
who  are  not  given  the  oppor¬ 


tunity  to  defend  themselves.  As 
a  further  step,  the  lAPA  will 
request  that  all  Pan  American 
newspapers  give  the  “greatest 
possible  publicity  to  the  Cuban 
situation,  campaigning  against 
the  regime  which  maintains  the 
existing  censorship  and  sys¬ 
tematically  refuses  to  lift  it.” 

Delegates  authorized  officers 
to  send  telegrams  to  President 
Fulgencio  Batista  requesting 
that  censorship  in  Cuba  be 
lifted,  to  Paraguay’s  president, 
Alfredo  Stroessner,  requesting 
the  restoration  of  freedom  of 
the  press  and  the  removal  of 
restrictions  on  the  circulation 
of  opposing  newspapers,  and  to 
Haitian  President  Francois  Du- 
valier  protesting  against  cen¬ 
sorship  and  against  the  absence 
of  adequate  guarantees  of  press 
freedom  and  requesting  that 
imprisoned  newsmen  be  given 
speedy  trials  through  due  proc¬ 
ess  of  law. 

Slalemeni  of  Principle 

In  a  general  statement  of 
principle,  the  lAPA  members 
resolved : 

(1)  “To  wam  governments 


5  Nations  Named 

The  250  delegates,  wives,  and 
observers  heard  the  Freedom  of 
the  Press  Committee,  headed  by 
Jules  Dubois,  Chicago  Tribune 
owrespondent,  report  there  is  no 
freedom  of  the  press  in  Cuba, 
the  Dominican  Republic,  Haiti, 
•nd  Paraguay  and  that  true 
fr^om  of  the  press  will  not 
®ist  in  Bolivia  until  La  Razon 
of  La  Paz  and  Los  Tiempos  of 
Co^bamba  are  restored  to 
their  rightful  owners. 

La  Razon,  owned  by  Don 
Carlos  Victor  Aramayo,  was 
^fiscated  by  the  Nationalist 
■evolutionary  Movement  in 
1952  and  has  not  been  returned 
to  Mr.  Aramayo  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  President  Heman  Siles 
oou».  Los  Tiempos,  edited  and 
published  by  Dr.  Demetrio  Ca- 
nelas,  was  attacked  and  burned 
by  mobs  in  1953. 

In  the  closing  session  dele- 
Wtes  approved  the  recommen- 
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PRESIDENTS — Dr.  Alberto  Geinxe  Pez  (left),  incoming  president,  and 
John  O'Rourke  (right),  outgoing  president,  listen  as  Argentina's  presi¬ 
dent,  Arturo  Frondia,  addresses  the  opening  session  of  the  lAPA 
convention  in  Buenos  Aires.  (Three  of  the  onlookers  are  secret  service 
agents.) 


CHAIRMAN  of  the  Freedom  of 
the  Press  Committee  of  lAPA, 
Jules  Dubois  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  makes  his  report.  He  was  re¬ 
named  to  head  the  committee. 

that  a  systematic  attack  on 
freedom  of  the  press  is  a  totali¬ 
tarian  practice  intended  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  into  disre¬ 
pute  real  freedom  of  the  press 
which  exists  when  people  are 
not  obstructed  in  the  free 
expression  of  their  ideas  in 
writing; 

(2)  “To  point  out  at  the  same 
time  that  publication  of  state- 
owned  newspapers  and  laws 
enacted  for  the  expropriation 
of  newspapers  and  their  deliv¬ 
ery  to  collectivized  or  state  ex¬ 
ploitation  is  contrary  to  the 
charter  of  the  Inter  American 
Press  Association  and  is  an  af¬ 
front  to  the  free  spirit  of 
democracy,  which  communism 
seeks  to  destroy.” 

The  general  assembly’s  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Cuba  was  interrupted 
by  a  group  of  Cuban  exiles  and 
supporters  of  Fidel  Castro’s 
“July  26  Revolutionary  Move¬ 
ment”  who  raised  a  banner  in 
the  convention  hall  and  shouted 
“viva  el  Movimiento  26”  before 
order  could  be  called  for  and 
the  demonstrators  warned  that 
further  outbursts  would  not  be 
pennitted. 

Brigliler  Events 

But  most  delegates  termed 
this  year’s  meeting  as  more 
tranquil  than  those  in  the  past. 

{Continued  on  page  67) 
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Court  Stops  Strikers 
From  Defaming  Worker 


. 


Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

The  rights  of  a  worker  who 
remains  on  the  job  during  a 
strike  were  made  clearer  this 
week  when  a  permanent  injunc¬ 
tion  was  issued  against  the 
Oklahoma  City  Mailers  Union 
No.  30. 

The  mailers  were  permanent¬ 
ly  enjoined  from  using  the  name 
or  photograph  of  Thomas  E. 
Nicholas,  an  employe  of  Okla¬ 
homa  Publishing  Co.,  and  from 
making  defamatory  remarks 
against  his  person  and  his  char¬ 
acter. 


Strike  Began  in  1949 


The  injunction  grew  out  of 
a  1949  ^rike  by  the  mailers 
against  the  Daily  Oklahoman 
and  Oklahoma  City  Times.  Mr. 
Nicholas,  one  of  38  employes 
who  filed  suit  against  the  union, 
was  awarded  $100  damages 


from  the  union  in  the  only  case 
tried. 

After  the  mailers  went  on 
strike  on  May  14,  1949,  they 
began  running  a  series  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  the  Advertiser, 
a  weekly  paper  published  here. 

The  first  of  these  ads  carried 
a  large  headline,  “Know  Your 
Neighbors,”  and  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  members  of  the  mail¬ 
ers  union  had  been  “locked  out” 
of  their  jobs.  It  also  carried 
the  names  and  addresses  of  em¬ 
ployes,  including  Nicholas,  who 
had  continued  to  work  for  the 
publishing  company. 

A  subsequent  advertisement 
was  entitled  “STRIKEBREAK¬ 
ERS”  and  carried  a  long  de¬ 
scription  of  a  strikebreaker. 
Under  the  strikebreaker  essay 
were  pictures  and  names  of  six 
employes  who  stayed  on  the  job. 

Mr.  Nicholas  filed  suit  against 
the  union  charging  libel  and 
invasion  of  privacy,  and  asking 
$5,000  damages. 


as  an  enemy  ‘to  the  present  age 
and  to  posterity,’  and  as  a 
‘traitor  on  a  small  scale,  who 
first  sells  the  working  man.  .  .’” 

“We  cannot  say  as  a  matter 
of  law,”  the  court  wrote,  “that 
such  words  are  not  capable  of 
being  reasonably  interpreted 
and  understood  by  the  public 
generally  in  such  a  way  as  to 
expose  those  about  whom  they 
were  printed  to  ‘public  hatred, 
contempt,  ridicule  or  obloquy,’ 
or  to  tend  to  deprive  them  of 
‘public  confidence.’  ” 

In  a  new  hearing  the  district 
court  found  for  Mr.  Nicholas 
and  granted  him  the  injunction 
and  damages. 

While  the  advertisements  in 
question  were  being  published, 
the  Oklahoma  City  local  of  the 
International  Typographical 
Union  voted  not  to  support  the 
mailers’  strike  or  to  honor  their 
picket  line.  The  ITU  chapel  had 
been  working  without  a  con¬ 
tract  more  than  17  months  at 
the  time. 


Use  of  ABC 
Data  Slated 
For  Meeting 


\' 


ON  CRUISE— Mr.  and  Mrs.  H. 
Viggo  Andersen  are  pictured 
aboard  SS  Nassau,  vacation- 
bound.  He  is  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant. 


2  New  Dailies 
In  Dallas  Area 


Chicago 

Newspaper  members  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation 
can  look  for  a  quiet  divisional 
meeting  at  the  44th  annual  con¬ 
vention  at  the  Drake  Hotel 
Oct.  23-24. 

Only  one  subject  was  officially 
slated  for  discussion  at  the 
newspaper  session,  namely, 
newspapers  should  give  moH 
attention  to  featuring  ABC  fig¬ 
ures  in  their  promotional  ads, 
both  in  their  own  papers  and  in 
advertising  journals. 

Roy  A.  Brown,  San  Rafail 
(Calif.)  Independent  -  Journal, 
will  preside  at  the  newspape 
meeting. 

Likely  to  be  discussed  in  all  1 
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by  Bureau  officials  of  the  re- 
Grand  Prairie,  Tex.  cently  announced  rule  amend-  of  tl 
The  Reporter  Publishing  ment  regarding  the  advance  plann 
Company  will  publish  daily  publicizing  of  coupons  in  an  editoi 
papers  starting  Oct.  29  in  Ar-  advertisement.  (E&P,  Sept.  " 
lington  and  Grand  Prairie,  Sta-  page  99). 
ley  McBrayer,  publisher,  has  «  ,  „  , 

announced. 

The  two  towns  are  located  be-  Two  other  proposals  may  get 
tween  Fort  Worth  and  Dallas,  to  the  floor  of  the  newspape 
and  have  an  estimated  popula-  session,  although  indications  an 
A  battle  of  information  may  tion  of  85,000.  they  are  likely  to  require  mon  ^y, 

break  out  next  week  at  the  In  the  past  Arlington  has  had  refinement,  via  the  ABC  Boards 

the  News  and  Grand  Prairie  the  Zones  and  Trading  Area  Com-  I  “ns 
Texan,  published  on  Thursdays  niittee,  headed  by  Sid  Deat,  i  ^ 
and  Sundays.  McCann-Erickson  research  di¬ 

rector. 

Semi-weeklies  One  proposition  deals  with  t 

Both  towns  have  other  semi-  proposed  new  method  of  report- 
weeklies,  the  Arlington  Citizen-  newspaper  circulations,  m-  ^ 


United  Nations 
William  N.  Oatis,  in  an  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  story,  reported  that 
the  General  Assembly’s  Expert 
Committee  on  Public  Informa¬ 
tion  is  about  to  recommend  a 
public  relations  effort  which 


runs  counter  to  freedom  of  in-  Journal  and  the  Grand  Prairie  the  adding  to  the  pw  _ 


formation. 

A  100-page  report  of  the  com- 
mitte  will  propose  basic  changes 
in  the  UN’s  public  information 
setup  and  greater  reliance  on 
worldwide  centers  where  the  UN 
would  tell  its  own  story,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Oatis. 


Banner, 

The  new  papers  will  be  named 

the  Texan  News  prefixed  by  the  rrea^'-Xls^lnduT^"?;  the 
name  of  either  town.  Some  staff 
members  will  work  for  both 


M( 

tors 

recti( 

plan] 


nnni 


ent  circulation  breakdown  esb-  fj  M: 
mates  on  population  and  number  "vido 
of  occupied  dwellings  in  the  |  Odis 


posal,  which  is  slated  for  is- 


discussion  at  a  pre-con- 

dailies.  They  will  be  published 


Monday  -  through  -  Friday  and 
Sunday. 


Reversed  on  .\ppeal 


In  the  trial,  held  without  a 
jury,  the  court  found  the  pub¬ 
lications  involved  were  not 
libelous  per  se,  and  that  they 
did  not  invade  the  right  of  pri¬ 
vacy. 

The  Oklahoma  Supreme  Court 
reversed  the  lower  court  deci¬ 
sion  and  ordered  a  new  trial. 
The  high  court  opinion,  which 
was  unanimous,  held  that  the 
advertisements  could  be  con¬ 
sidered  defamatory. 

The  opinion  noted  that  the 
plaintiff  was  portrayed  “as  a 
potential  betrayer  of  his 
‘friends,  family  and  country,’ 

10 


PRIZE  WINNER — ^This  picture,  "Breath  of  Life — ^Then  Death”,  made  by 
Vincent  Lopez  of  the  New  York  Journal  American  took  first  prize  in 
the  spot  news  category  of  the  New  York  State  AP  photo  contest.  Mother 
is  holding  her  fatally  injured  infant,  after  trailer  truck  ran  over  carriage. 
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vention  meeting  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advisory  Committee,  Oct 
22,  is  the  possibility  of  adding 
maps  to  illustrate  coverage  ai 
now  described  in  ABC  report! 
(E&P,  Oct.  11,  page  78). 

Another  proposal  before  the 
ABC  Zones  and  Trading  Ares 
Committee,  submitted  sometime 
ago  by  Tom  Sinding,  newspaper 
representative,  is  that  urbaniied 
areas  be  included  along  with 
city  zone  and  metropolitan 
areas. 

Directors  of  the  newspaper 
division  whose  terms  expire  this 
year  are :  H.  G.  Kimber,  Torotiia 
(Ont.)  Globe  and  Mail;  Harold 
Shugard,  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  D**" 
patch  and  Pioneer  Press;  and 
Richard  C.  Steele,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram-Gazette. 
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Reduction  of  Crime’s  Toll 


Target  of  Editors’  Parleys 


Correctional  Authorities  Tell 
Their  Views  on  Press  and  Secrecy 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


(Part  II  of  a  series  on  “Crime 
ind  the  Press”.) 


Reduction  of  the  present  $22 
billion-a-year  crime  bill  in  the 
United  States  was  described 
this  week  as  the  target  in  the 
program  begun  by  the  National 
Probation  and  Parole  Associa- 
i  tion.  (E&P,  Oct  11,  page  9.) 

^  The  cost  estimate  comes  from 
^  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  FBI  chief. 

I  Will  C.  Tumbladh,  director 
of  the  association,  said  the 
planned  meetings  of  newspaper 
j  editors  and  correctional  authori- 
jties  was  the  third  phase  in  a 
i  four-part  plan  of  “national  mo- 
Ibilization  for  action  against 
I  crime"  to  replace  “hitherto 
SI  limited  efforts”  of  the  past  50 

I  years. 

Other  steps,  already  under¬ 
way,  were  (1)  a  judicial  lead¬ 
ership  program;  and  (2)  a  citi- 
lens  action  program. 

I  Committee  to  Funrtion 

M  Meetings  of  newspaper  edi- 
jtors  with  judges  and  other  cor- 
irectional  authorities  will  be 
ij planned  by  a  committee  on  com- 
jinunications  next  month. 

H  Mrs.  Julius  Ochs  Adler, 
■  widow  of  Major  General  Julius 
.  Adler,  of  the  New  York 
Times,  is  committee  chairman. 

I  Other  members  are  Sigurd  Lar- 
I  mon,  president  of  Young  &  Ru- 
jbicam,  Inc.;  Judge  Miles  F.  Mc- 
jDnnald,  former  Brooklyn  Dis- 
jtrict  Attorney;  Norman  Isaacs, 
v’^-anaging  editor,  Louisville 
•  (Ky.)  Times;  Heman  Stark,  di- 
ffictor  of  the  California  Youth 
.Authority;  and  Thomas  Schroth, 
Jr.,  executive  editor  of  the  Con- 
S’^ossional  Quarterly, 
“Illumination  only,  no  bind- 
code  between  newspapers 
courts,  is  expected  to  come 
fmm  these  meetings”,  Mr.  Tum- 
biadh  said.  As  explained  last 
Week  they  will  be  initially  lim- 
ited  to  groups  along  the  Atlan- 
seaboard,  leading  eventually 
^  a  national  meeting. 


he  insisted  that  was  not  the 
case. 

“What  we  want  to  do  is  to 
look  at  the  crime  problem 
straight  up,”  he  declared. 
“When  the  seriousness  and  the 
magnitude  of  crime  becomes 
widely  known,  we  are  positive 
we  can  plan  in  a  business  like 
way  to  develop  service  facilities 
and  come  through  with  effective 
methods  for  prevention  and 
control.” 

Information  Pool 

The  fourth  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  setting  up  a  na¬ 
tional  information  pool,  where 
editors,  judges,  probation,  pa¬ 
role,  and  other  correctional  pro¬ 
fessionals  can  learn  what  local 
communities  are  doing  to  com¬ 
bat  crime. 

A  group  of  44  judges  today 
comprises  an  advisory  council 
that  has  produced  guides  to 
action,  Mr.  Tumbladh  said.  One 
book,  “Guides  for  Juvenile 
Court  Judges,”  has  a  section  on 
“Mass  Media  of  Communica¬ 
tion”  which  states: 

Readers  Favor 
Use  of  Names 

Publishing  the  names  of  juve¬ 
nile  offenders  will  help  curb  de¬ 
linquency,  according  to  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  readers’  poll  conducted 
by  Family  Weekly,  newspaper 
supplement.  The  poll  was  based 
on  the  magazine’s  recent  article, 
“Does  Publicity  Curb  Delin¬ 
quency?” 

Sixty-nine  percent  of  the  bal¬ 
lots  said  “yes”  to  the  question: 
Should  newspapers  print  the 
names  of  all  youngsters  under 
18  who  run  afoul  of  the  law? 

A  smaller  majority,  53  per¬ 
cent,  felt  that  newspapers 
should  print  only  the  names  of 
repeaters  and  serious  law  vio¬ 
lators  under  18. 

Only  20  percent  felt  that  juve¬ 
nile  court  judges  should  decide 
which  names  of  youthful  of¬ 
fenders  should  be  punished. 

Ballots  were  received  from 
every  state. 


Tumbladh  said  he  real- 
.’’ed  that  many  editors  might 
(suspect  the  Courts  with  threat- 
^■^g  the  right  to  know,  but 
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“More  than  one  court  has 
gained  by  inviting  members  of 
the  press  to  sit  in  occasionally 
at  court  hearings  and  to  explore 
the  entire  operation  of  the  court 
as  a  prelude  to  writing  a  fea¬ 
ture  story  or  a  series  of  articles. 
These  invitations  have  been  ex¬ 
tended  on  the  assumption  that 
the  identity  of  the  children  is  to 
be  protected  and  this  informa¬ 
tion  has  been  held  confidential. 
The  results  have  enabled  the 
press  and  the  public  to  know, 
understand  and  tmst  their  ju¬ 
venile  court.” 

Mixunderxlanding  Claimed 

Mr.  Tumbladh  said  he 
thought  newspapers  fought  the 
Youth  Court  Act  in  New  York 
because  they  did  not  understand 
it. 

“There  seems  to  be  a  mis¬ 
understanding  on  the  part  of 
the  press  regarding  the  provi¬ 
sion  which  leaves  to  the  judges’ 
discretion  the  release  of  names 
of  young  offenders,”  he  said. 
“Newspapers  use  the  term  ‘se¬ 
crecy.’  The  correct  term  is  ‘con¬ 
fidentiality’,  and  there  is  a 
marked  difference  between  that 
and  secrecy. 

“We  favor  public  access  to 
juvenile  courts.  We  want  the 
press  to  see  constantly  what’s 
going  on,  to  permit  them  to 
crack  down  on  incompetence 
wherever  it  exists. 

“Judges  will  not  object  to 
the  release  of  names  when  com¬ 
munity  good  will  be  served.  But 
there  must  be  some  control  over 
the  confidential  information  that 
comes  to  the  courts  from  psy¬ 
chiatrists,  neighbors,  pastors, 
social  workers  and  other  pro¬ 
fessional  guidance  workers  to 
enable  judges  to  reach  decisions. 

“Possession  of  this  confiden¬ 
tial  information  puts  judges  in 
the  best  position  to  know  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  names  of  juveniles 
should  be  released  for  publica¬ 
tion.  Sophisticated  young  crimi¬ 
nals’  names  should  he  published. 
But  there  are  \asually  extenuat¬ 
ing  circumstances,  sometimes 
hearsay  evidence,  and  it  would 
be  wrong  to  penalize  young  peo¬ 
ple  by  publication  of  their 
names.” 

Difference  on  Deterrent 

Newspapermen  have  con¬ 
tended  that  publication  of  names 
is  a  deterrent  to  crime.  Mr. 
Tumbladh  called  attention  to 


Mrs.  Julius  Ochs  Adler 
Heads  committee 


recent  experience  in  Georgia 
and  Arizona,  with  laws  against 
publication  of  names  of  juvenile 
offenders.  In  each,  he  said,  news¬ 
papers  campaigned  for  repeal 
and  succeeded.  The  association 
surveyed  both  states  and  found 
that  delinquency  figures  had  in¬ 
creased. 

“We  do  not  contend  that  be¬ 
cause  newspapers  published  the 
names  delinquency  increased,” 
Mr.  Tumbladh  said.  “But  cer¬ 
tainly  publication  had  no  deter¬ 
ring  effect.” 

As  a  better  way  to  proceed  he 
cited  the  case  of  Judge  Donald 
E.  Long  in  Portland,  Ore.  Arden 
X.  Pangbom,  editor  of  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Journal,  cooperated  with 
the  judge  in  his  decisions 
against  publication  of  names  of 
juvenile  delinquents.  The  Ore¬ 
gonian  opposed  the  idea. 

“Come  in  and  sit  with  me  and 
find  out  for  yourself  why  we 
do  not  always  like  to  print 
names,”  Judge  Long  invit^. 

The  Oregonian  sent  a  re¬ 
porter  who  spent  a  day  in  court. 
Afterwards  he  was  agreed  and 
so  was  the  editor  that  no  use¬ 
ful  purpose  would  be  served  by 
publication  of  the  names.  Judge 
Long  told  E&P. 

Editors  on  Action  Groups 

Some  editors  are  participat¬ 
ing  in  Citizens  Action  Commit¬ 
tees  in  the  fight  against  crime, 
Mr.  Tumbladh  said.  These  com¬ 
mittees  are  working  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  Montana,  Texas,  Okla¬ 
homa,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
and  West  Virginia. 

Among  editors  serving  on 
these  committees  are:  James 
E.  Fain,  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily 
News;  Carl  M.  Saunders,  Jack- 
son  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot; 
J.  M.  McClelland  Jr.,  Longview 
(Wash.)  Daaly  News;  J.  D. 
Maurice,  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Daily  Mail;  Ray  M.  Loman, 

(Continued  on  page  69) 
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Supreme  Court  Won  t 
Hear  Photo  Argument 


Washington 
The  Supreme  Court  has  re¬ 
fused  to  hear  the  appeal  of  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Langley,  former  Ore¬ 
gon  District  Attorney  who  con¬ 
tends  excessive  courtroom  pho¬ 
tography  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  obtain  a  fair  trial. 

The  court’s  rejection  of  the 
petition  confirms  decisions  in 
Oregon  which  involved  a  $100 
fine  and  forfeiture  of  office  on 
charges  of  failure  to  perform 
the  duties  of  prosecutor. 

Mr.  Langley’s  counsel  pro¬ 


petitioner’s  counsel,  from  the 
ordeal  of  fighting  with  the  pho¬ 
tographers  and.  complaining  to 
the  trial  judge  about  the  pho¬ 
tography  affecting  his  mental 
processes,  emerged  manifestly 
beaten  and  crushed,  and  his  at¬ 
tention  was  so  diverted  from  the 
defense  of  the  case  that  he  was 
completely  ineffective.  It  is  as¬ 
serted  that  petitioner,  a  lawyer, 
should  have  acted.  Such  a  con¬ 
tention  has  been  denied  by  this 
court.  Furthermore,  petitioner, 
due  to  the  photography  and  his 


tested  during  the  trial  against 
facing  a  battery  of  cameras,  but 
the  judge  ruled  the  lensmen  did 
not  interfere  with  judicial  proc¬ 
ess. 


Controlling  Consideration 


In  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ore¬ 
gon,  the  judgment  below  was 
confirmed  and  the  judges  joined 
in  the  following  observations: 

“Much  as  we  deplore  the  de¬ 
cision  of  any  trial  judge  not 
to  be  governed  by  Canon  35 
and  in  this  case  the  ignoring  in 
favor  of  photographers  the  rule 
of  court  concerning  the  persons 
who  are  permitted  within  the 
bar  of  the  courtroom  during  the 
trial,  the  question  here  cannot 
be  determined  as  one  either  of 
constitutional  law  or  of  policy; 
but  the  controlling  consideration 
is  whether  the  record  discloses 
that  the  taking  of  photographs 
during  the  trial  of  this  case  in¬ 
fluenced  the  verdict  of  the  jury. 
Though  the  ruling  was  error, 
it  was  not  necessarily  reversi¬ 
ble  error. 


Attorney  Affected 


arrest  for  perjury  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  prejudicing  the  jury, 
was  so  upset  he  could  not  even 
assist  his  coimsel  in  his  defense, 
let  alone  take  over  the  defense 
when  his  counsel  became  crushed 
and  beaten  from  his  fight  over 
the  photography.” 


Bankrupt  Paper’s 
Creditors  Paid 


"Canon  35  does  not  declare 
that  its  observance  is  essential 
to  a  fair  trial,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  the  court  cannot  make  such 
a  pronouncement.  The  circuit 
judge,  by  denying  a  motion  for 
a  new  trial,  manifested  his  opin¬ 
ion  that  no  prejudice  had  re¬ 
sulted  to  the  defendant.  While 
we  do  not  share  the  judge’s 
views  respecting  the  propriety 
of  courtroom  photography,  we 
accord  weight  to  his  judgment 
upon  the  question  before  us. 
This  is  but  to  follow  the  es¬ 
tablished  practice  of  appellate 
courts  in  like  cases.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  entire  record 
fails  to  discover  anything  that 
would  enable  this  court  to  say 
that  the  circuit  court  abused  its 
discretion  in  denying  the  motion 
for  a  new  trial.” 

The  petition  for  review  pre¬ 
sented  a  much  different  situa¬ 
tion,  sasdng:  "The  fact  is  that 


Portsmouth,  Va. 

Distribution  of  $105,519.75  to 
200  creditors  has  closed  a  bank¬ 
ruptcy  case  involving  the  de¬ 
funct  Portsmouth  Times. 

The  order,  entered  in  the  U.S. 
District  Court  in  Norfolk, 
awarded  payments  in  full  of 
wages  ($8,553),  taxes  ($40,- 
440)  and  rent  ($620).  Such 
claims  have  legal  priority. 

Other  creditors  got  a  little 
more  than  14  per  cent  of  their 
claims. 

The  Times,  published  as  a 
daily  newspaper  for  about  a 
year,  ceased  publication  early 
in  1957.  Its  assets  were  sold  to 
Sheldon  F.  Sackett,  a  West 
Coast  publisher,  for  $125,100. 
Mr.  Sackett  announced  plans  to 
begin  publication  of  a  daily 
here. 


New  Daily  Started 
For  N.J.  County 


WHAT’S  DOING? — When  Dr.  Adrian  Kantrowiti  of  Brooklyn  wenHdt 
demonstrate  his  "auxiliary  heart"  to  a  press  conference  at  the  America! 
College  of  Surgeons  meeting  in  Chicago,  Bill  Hines  of  the  Washin^fr 
I  D.C.]  Star  volunteered  to  be  the  guinea  pig.  But  the  doctor  feiiK 
the  reporter  hard  to  handle.  He  kept  popping  up  to  see  what  was  g»>: 
on.  "I'm  covering  this  story  too,"  he  said.  Bob  McCullough  of 
News  made  the  picture. 


Medina  Hails 
Ark.  Gazette 
For  Courage 


Award,  Judge  Medina  recalkc 
the  boycott  attempted  agiics 
the  Gazette  by  racist  groups 
Arkansas  and  the  manner  ii 
which  the  newspaper  had  i|- 
nored  probable  losses  in  its  de 
fense  of  the  Constitution. 

“From  the  beginning,  ani 


The  Arkansas  Gazette  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  annual  freedom 
award  at  a  dinner  attended  by 
more  than  600  persons  in  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  Oct.  14. 

Previous  recipients  of  the 
honor  given  by  Freedom  House 
include  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisen¬ 
hower,  Bernard  Baruch,  former 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  G. 
Acheson  and  Sir  Winston 
Churchill.  The  Gazette  is  the 
third  organization — as  distinct 
from  an  individual — to  receive 
the  Freedom  Award,  the  pre¬ 
vious  two  being  the  United 
Nations  forces  in  Korea  and  the 
Hungarian  freedom  fighters. 

The  presentation  was  made  by 
Judge  Harold  R.  Medina,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  U.  S.  Court  of 
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News 


Bristol,  Pa. 

A  daily  newspaper  for  Bur¬ 
lington  County,  N.  J.  has  been 
established  by  the  publishers  of 
the  Bristol  Courier  and  Levit- 
town  Times,  using  the  local 
plant. 

Murray  C.  Hotchkiss,  co-pub¬ 
lisher,  said  the  Burlington  paper 
was  being  introduced  with  a 
daily  sample  of  6,000  copies. 
Several  hundred  paid  subscrip¬ 
tions  were  received  in  the  first 
week,  he  reported. 

Composing  room  employees 
of  the  Courier-Times  plant 
went  on  strike  Oct.  14  but  pub¬ 
lication  of  all  three  newspapers 
continued. 


without  deviation,  the  Gaiett 
has  been  a  major  voice  whie 
has  defended  daily  the  principk 
that  established  law  must  lufj 
obeyed,  however  distasteful  itL 
may  be  to  some,”  Judge  Medij| 
said. 

“The  Gazette  has  done  thii| 
from  a  besieged  position  at  tbl! 
center  of  the  most  bitter  conS  lj 
tutional  dispute  of  our  time,  it: 
defiance  of  the  majority  oppoE  fj 
tion  organized  in  Arkansas  bjJ 
Governor  Faubus,  and  at  gms-'j 
material  risk  to  itself. 

“In  so  doing,  the  Gazette  1* 
set  a  commanding  example  rf 
editorial  integrity,  and 
taken  a  place  in  the  main  stre*® 
of  American  history.” 

Mr.  Heiskell  replied :  “1  Iwi* 

I  may  assume  that  such  er. 


Appeals,  and  accepted  jointly  by 
Jolm  Netherland  Heiskell,  presi-  dence  of  appreciation  by  Free 
dent  and  editor  of  the  Arkansas  dom  House  for  what  one  ne»e 
Gazette  for  56  years,  and  Hugh  paper  suffered  and  sacrificed  a 


B.  Patterson  Jr.,  publisher. 


In  Time  of  Crisis 


The  honor  was  conferred  “for 
devotion  to  principles. . . .  for 
courageous  and  responsible  jour¬ 
nalism  in  a  time  of  crisis”  dis¬ 
played  by  the  Gazette  during 
mob  violence  and  constitutional 
crisis  that  followed  refusal  by 


seeking  to  meet  the  challenge# 
conscience  will  serve  as  heartf- 
ing  assurance  to  all  newspape^^ 
that  material  losses  and  abu: 
and  misrepresentations  n#! 
well  be  borne  for  the  reccj: 
pense  of  the  respect  of  right 
thinking  people.  ” 

Executive  editor  Harry 
Ashmore  said  that  nowhere  - 


Gov.  Faubus  of  Arkansas  last  the  Negro  minority  accepted  ' 


year  to  obey  the  Supreme 
Court’s  decision  that  public 
schools  must  admit  qualified 
Negro  children. 

In  presenting  the  Freedom 


the  white  majority  on  terms- 
full  personal  equality. 
gent  task,  he  said,  is  to  reduf 
the  great  national  issue 
rational  terms. 
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jPublisher  Traces  ‘Monopoly 
jDaily  to  Prior  Competition 

Happens  to  Be  Only  One  of  140  ,  Mr.  Reader  would  have 

i  J  two  papers.  Sure,  he  mig 

mi.T-r  inii'O  .an  exclusive  feature  in  o 

1  hat  Has  Had  Enough  FubllC  support  per  over  another  ...  he 


By  Lorin^  C.  Merwin 

Publisher,  Bloomington  (111.)  Pantagraph 


per  could  afford  to  carry  any- 
28,000.  The  I^ntagraph  s  cir-  near  our  volume  of  local 

culation  IS  40,000  or  nearly  50%  news. 

above  the  average.  Advertiser  would  have  to 

I.arge  News  Stall'  buy  space  in  two  newspapers — 

,  . .  ,  .  .  , .  at  two  rates — and  he  still  would 

How  do  we  attr^t  and  hold  ^ot  be  able  to  reach  as  many 
^at  many  readCTs .  We  do  it  pj-ogpects  as  he  now  reaches 
first  by  maintaining  a  full  time  through  the  Pantagraph  alone, 
news  staff  that  is  at  least  half  ^hg  reason  for  this  is  a  simple 
again  average  size— plus  96  re-  economic  fact  of  life.  Each  pa- 
porters  who  coyer  the  news  of  p^j.  have  full  publication 

130  communities  in  Central  g^gts  but  only  about  half  our 
Illinois.  revenue.  Neither  could  possibly 

Next,  we  publish  seven  days  afford  the  far-flung  news  staff 
a  week  and  have  two  editions  that  enables  us  to  attract  and 
each  weekday  so  that  all  our  hold  readers  in  12,000  more 
readers  can  be  served  when  homes  than  the  average  paper 
the  news  is  fresh.  We  publish  in  cities  our  size.  These  extra 
every  Sunday  and  every  holiday,  homes — in  the  towns,  villages 
The  average  paper  in  cities  our  and  on  the  farms  of  Central 
size  publishes  one  edition,  six  Illinois — are  what  make  Bloom- 
days  a  week.  Very  few  publish  ingrton-Normal  the  great  shop- 
on  holidays.  ping  center  it  is. 

To  give  this  sort  of  service  , 

we  must  maintain  two  crews  mprovemen 

of  printers,  pressmen  and  news-  Here  at  the  Pantagraph  we 
men — one  for  the  morning  edi-  try  to  perform  our  daily  task 
tion  and  one  for  the  evening  as  though  we  had  another  local 
edition.  daily  newspaper  breathing  down 

The  Pantagraph  farm  page  our  necks.  We  are  constantly 
is  just  one  example  of  how  we  striving  to  improve  our  news 
report  “in  depth.”  Nearly  11,-  services,  features,  pictures  and 
000  farm  homes  in  Central  over-all  information  and  presen- 
Illinois  receive  the  Pantagraph  tation. 

each  day.  They  rely  on  our  We  are  proud  of  the  112  years 
farm  news  and  markets  to  keep  of  reader  and  advertiser  confi- 
them  abreast  of  this  compli-  dence  you  and  thousands  of  good 
cated  business  of  tilling  the  soil,  citizens  throughout  Central  Illi- 
The  farm  page  began  over  40  nois  have  placed  in  us.  We 
years  ago  and  is  now  the  oldest  cherish  our  loyalty,  and  hope  few  weeks  ago. 

continuous  farm  page  of  any  that  we  can  ever  serve  as  your  The  Sunday  paper  still  sells 

daily  newspaper  in  the  United  daily  newspaper — a  guardian  of  for  16  cents  and  is  described 

States.  your  freedoms.  below  the  logotype  as  “The  Big- 

City  readers  get  the  same  gfest  15  cents’  Worth  in  Amer- 

type  of  “digging”  reports.  Our  o  .  j  . 

reporters  are  never  satisfied  to  ana  frije  Formerly  carrying  both  its 

cover  the  news  superficially.  Write  Travel  NetCS  Dixie  Roto  Magazine  and  This 

Every  local  happening  of  conse-  Clevixand  Sunday  paper  has 

quence — and  particularly  those  a  i,  k  j  r  ♦  added  the  American  Weekly, 

public  events  that  affect  your  „  *  ***?Ii’  formerly  carried  by  the  Item, 

pocketbook  such  as  council  and  ‘  *1' *  u?  es,  m  early  edition,  on  the  news- 

school  board  meetings — gets  on-  stands  in  south  Louisiana  and 

fViA-Qnof..  inHiviHiml  Cleveland  Press,  Editor  Louis  Mississippi  communities  on  Sat- 

B.  Seltzer  has  announced.  morning,  has  been  re- 

Mrs  Hughes,  whose  hus-  j,  Times- 

band  has  been  travel  editor  sinee  the  combination, 

of  the  paper,  will  join  him 

issue  are  all  three 

and  write  the  womans  view-  magazines,  the  30-plu8  comics, 
point  for  readers,  since  the  ^^e  newspaper’s  Society,  Mod- 
Press  says  more  women  are  Li^  ^  ^oday 

traveling  these  days.  ^ 


(Text  of  a  statement  published 
■  a  full  page  during  Newspaper 
Wedi.) 


A  monopoly  has  been  defined 
as  "having  exclusive  control  of 
a  commodity  or  service.”  We  are 
the  only  daily  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  in  McLean  County — so  we 
are  often  called  a  monopoly. 
Let’s  examine  that  charge,  espe- 
National 
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Loring  C.  Merwin 


Merger  Gives 
New  Orleans 
Larger  Paper 


cially  since  this 
Newspaper  Week. 

The  only  thing  exclusive  about 
the  Pantagraph  is  the  fact  that 
we’re  the  only  business  in 
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Better  to  Have  Two'? 


THE  BASEBALL  PRESS 


Battery  for  the  Series: 
Chills  and  Confusion 


By  Ted  Smits 

Associated  Press  General  Sports  Editor 


(Written  apecially  for  E&P) 

There  are  two  pood  words  for  start  Oct.  1.  There  have  been 
the  press  box  at  the  World  Se-  occasions  when  Series  reporters 
ries:  chills  and  confusion.  had  to  pack  their  baps  prepared 

The  chills  come  naturally,  to  leap  in  two  or  three  direc- 
October  weather  can  be  nippy  tions  on^  the  final  day  of  the 
and  sittinp  jammed  up  shoulder  season — into  pressboxes  totally 
to  shoulder  wide  open  to  the  unprepared  for  them. 

weather  may  penerate  a  cer-  ^oupl.  Screeninp  Job 

tarn  amount  of  internal  indipna- 

tion  but  it  does  nothinp  to  warm  Like  any  preat  sports  event, 
noses,  ears,  hands  and  feet.  the  Series  attracts  a  lot  of  peo- 
The  confusion  comes  from  the  pie  who  come  just  to  say  they 


A.  M.  Edition 


Added  For  B( 
Sports  News  - 


TED  SMITS,  general  sports  editor 


Natchez,  Miss. 

The  Natchez  Times,  an  after- 
noon  daily,  became  a  24-hoiir 
newspaper  Oct.  15  when  the  [ 
first  “Blue  Streak”  edition  ndled  j 
off  the  presses  at  2:04  A.M. 

It  becomes  the  fourth  edition, 
Others  are  the  “Louisiant’ 
“Mississippi.”  and  the  “Natchei 
City  Final.”  These  three  are  jjj, 
printed  and  distributed  in  tiie 
afternoon. 

The  new  edition  features 


of  the  AP,  is  a  personal  illustration  sports  coverape.  The  newspaper 


of  what  he  means  when  he  writes  j^^s  installed  a  United  Pns- 

sjil^s*’‘rerboxe»  International  full  time  sport- 

eries  press  oxes.  ^ 

The  new  edition  was  kicked 


fact  that  baseball  press  boxes  have  been  there  and  not  to  work,  ets  down  a  room  at  a  half  dozen  off  with  a  buffet  dinner  the  nigh! 
are  built  for  a  handful  of  sea-  The  Baseball  Writers  Associa-  possible  Series  sites  half  way  before  attended  by  area  coache?. 
son  repulars,  and  not  for  the  tion,  probably  the  tiphtest  knit  throuph  the  season.  And  doubly  school  officials  and  civic  leaders, 
crowd  of  600  and  more  that  of  all  workinp  press  associa-  lucky  are  those  who  can  get  on  The  new  edition  had  a  paid 
descends  at  Series  time.  tions,  does  a  tough  screening  the  press  planes  (once  it  was  circulation  in  advance  of  publi- 

The  Baseball  Writers  Associ-  .iob  but  the  time  is  too  limited  trains)  that  ply  between  the  cation  of  600.  In  addition,  over 


ation  of  America,  which  has  full  for  complete  success.  Sadly,  two  Series  cities. 


8,000  sample  copies  were  dis-! 


responsibility  for  Series  press  sometimes,  real  working  news-  Otherwise  there  is  the  prob-  tributed  and  this  sampling  to 


arrangements,  struggles  man-  papermen,  particularly  from  lem  of  making  last  minute  ar-  to  continue  all  week.  The  other 


fully  to  weed  out  the  deadheads,  smaller  papers,  are  cold  shoul-  rangements  that  easily  can  be  three  editions  of  the  Natchei  j 


put  up  plank  benches  to  convert  dered.  upset  by  weather.  The  press  Times  have  a  combined  circali- 

ordinary  grandstand  seats  into  recent  years  efforts  have  planes,  at  least,  wait  a  decent  tion  of  10,056  (subject  to  ABC 

working  press  “accommoda-  t>een  made  to  reduce  the  num-  interval  after  the  final  game  in  audit).  ^  I,, 

tions,”  and  placate  irate  friends  reporters  given  dressing  each  city  before  taking  off  and  The  Natehez  Times  has  bwi 

of  baseball  who  manage  to  get  ^o^m  passes,  particularly  be-  are  of  course  held  over  in  case  operated  since  Sept.  1,  1957,  by 


left  out. 


Such  Comfort! 


cause  the  rise  of  television  has  games  are  rained  out. 
put  such  a  premium  on  the  sec¬ 
ond-guessing  of  athletes  and  Always  A  Great  Challenge 

managers.  But  even  then  there  could  be  that  the  reason 


the  Donrey  Media  Group. 

The  Times  is  adding  thm  ■, 
staffers  on  the  news  side.  Edgar  j 


Simmons  Jr.,  formerly  maMfr- 


But  the  net  result  unfortu-  between  cov-  .v,  .  V  w  lA  c  •  .  •  inP  editor  of  the  afternoon  edi- 

nately  falls  considerably  short  eriTa  SeriS  drSS  rS^m  *  tions,  moves  to  the  night  aid. 

of  those  fabulous  football  press-  an7horning  Kto  a  f^foT^^  are  better  than  most  football  ^nd  M.  C.  Cagle,  formerly  with  “I* 

boxes  of  the  midwest,  south,  and  Wrcirbrawl  stones  is  that  ne^papermen  the  Miami  Herald,  becomes  win  “P 

far  west  where  each  deep  ,  if  Z  and  make-up  editor  for  after-  P 

thinker  has  a  swivel  arm  chair  ^njler  recent  regulations,  everything  they  get.  It  could  editions 

on  a  permanent  pedestal,  40  dressing  room  doors  are  kept  also  be  that  there  are  more  C.  Schleet  is  generi  und 

inches  or  more  of  working  space,  Jut  for  up  to  15  minutes  ^ter  sporto  wnters,  comparatively  ^^anager  of  the  Times.  K  1  Asl 

a  mimeograph  play-by-play  at  J®  ?am^  TJs  allows  athletes  speaking  who  know  the  fine  Brown  is  business  manager  wd '  int( 

the  end  of  each  period,  a  tastv  J  also  enables  them  points  of  baseball  than  there  Elliott  Trimble  is  editor.  i  sa® 

luncheon  at  the  half,  even  care-  "  think  twice  before  blurting  are  those  who  know  football.  ^  {  issi 

fully  culled  quotes  '  rushed  up  opinion  that  would  make  At  any  event,  by  the  very  na-  '  as 

from  the  dressing  rooms— all  excellent  copy.  ture  of  the  game,  by  the  physi-  Broadcasters  Told  ‘•'e 

the  while  workiw  in  .  Baule  «f  Iniervi...  Tthilh»n'’S  To  Spiirn  Liquor  Ads  S 

in  enclosure,  heated  against  the  boxes  some  of  which  can  only  (K 

autumn’s  chill  blasts,  with  a  Finally  the  doors  open  and  a  accommodate  a  couple  of  dozen  MiLWAtW  « 

well  modulated  announcer  call-  solid  mass  lunges  for  the  man-  men  comfortably — and  by  the  Radio  station  o^ers  ^  ma 

ing  each  play,  complete  with  ager.  Casey  Stengel  probably  very  lack  of  pre-digested  ex-  have  been  tojdng  with  the  iw  j 

the  names  of  the  tacklers  and  draws  the  biggest  group  day  in  pertizing  furnished  by  publicity  of  accepting  commercials  f«  t  mu 
often  offering  some  expert  und  day  out,  because  he  makes  agents,  covering  the  World  Se-  hard  liquor  were  cautioned !««  • 

analysis  as  well.  the  best  story.  Other  reporters  ries  always  has  been  and  always  this  week  by  Harold  E.  Fello**-  f  sec 

Coverine-  the  WorlH  converge  on  pitchers,  home  run  well  a  great  challenge.  president  of  the  National  Assf-  Re 

S'.  _ •  r 


derfu.  .„d-  i-„drv,dT.l5S;  p;;-  Drew  Pearson  Sue*  S 

.J  L  i  J®  Fairbanks,  Alaska  declining  liquor  advertiW  1*  r  - 

This  year  things  were,  com-  against  the  departing  crowd  to  Drew  Pearson,  Washington  said,  “is  selling  his  birthrigk'! 
paratively,  rather  easier  than  ^  the  pre^box  and  re-  columnist,  has  filed  suit  for  for  a  $20  biU.  There  i*  ‘  i,,. 

usual  since  the  New  York  Yan-  frantic  interviews  to  damages  of  $176,000  moral  question  involved.”  jj, 

kees  clinched  the  American  viords.  against  the  Fairbanks  Publish-  Mr.  Fellows  also  warned  »  , 


Anyone  who  violates  the  J  sjx 


ditional  broadcasting  policy  of  I  Bu 


League  pennant  Sept.  14  and  Not  the  least  of  World  Series  ing  Co.  (News-Miner)  and  its  meeting  of  broadcasters  thi:  v? 

m  2  ^1^  /*(  TIT  _  TT  —  .1.1 _ • _ 1 _ j _ _ *11  1 _ 


the  Milwaukee  Braves  took  the  problems  from  a  newspaper-  publisher,  C.  W.  Snedden.  He  the  industry  will  have  to  «i; 

National  League  title  Sept.  21,  man’s  viewpoint  are  hotel  ao-  alleges  an  editorial  last  July  8  new  proposals  in  the  next  O 

giving  time  to  lay  out  the  Se-  commodations  and  transporta-  contained  false,  scandalous  ref-  gress  to  restrict  radio  and  TV 

ries  pressboxes  prior  to  the  tion.  Lucky  is  the  man  who  riv-  erences  to  him.  coverage  of  baseball  gamea 
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Best  Job  in  the  World: 
-That’s  Sports  Writing 


Bachelor  Jimmy  Cannon,  the 
sports  columnist,  after  many 
years  of  living  in  hotel  rooms, 
is  revelling  in  his  new  penthouse 
apartment.  If  you  want  to  find  a 
contented  man,  drop  by  some 
sunny  autumn  afternoon  and 
chat  with  him,  seated  in  a  deck 
chair  on  a  patio  that  faces  West. 

Jimmy  is  49.  He’s  been  a 
newspaper  man  for  32  years,  a 
sportswriter  for  22,  a  sports 
columnist  for  12,  and  he’s  en¬ 
tirely  happy,  thank  you.  His 
home  paper  is  the  New  York 
Post.  Some  65  other  papers 
carry  his  column  distributed  by 
North  American  Newspaper  Al¬ 
liance  and  the  Hall  Syndicate. 

In  one  of  his  columns  not  long 
ago,  Jimmy  wrote; 

“The  people  who  write  the 
pieces  up  front  in  the  paper 
consider  this  a  wasted  life.  It  is 
true  I  have  solved  little  of  my 
country’s  dilemma.  But  the 
statesmen  have  also  failed.  It 
has  been  a  pleasant  life  and  it 
!  suits  me,  because  I  am  still 
1  thrilled  by  spectacular  plays  on 
‘  a  ball  field.” 

Philosophical  Pieces 

Jimmy  has  written  “pieces  up 
front”  He  has  been  a  general 
assignment  reporter  and  war 
correspondent.  Quite  often  he 
departs  from  sports  in  his 
column,  becoming  quite  philo¬ 
sophical  at  times. 

"  Weekly  he  puts  together  a 
'  whole  column  of  aphorisms 
"  under  the  heading  “Nobody 
Asked  Me.”  Dial  Press  put  them 
into  book  covers  under  that 
Mme  title.  The  same  publisher 
issued  a  collection  of  his  columns 
as  “Who  Struck  John.”  First  of 
the  three  books  under  his  name 
was  called  “The  Sergeant  Says” 
(Knopf). 

“Strangely  enough  these  books 
niade  money  for  me,”  Jimmy 
smiled.  But  he  wouldn’t  say  how 
rauch.  Indeed,  he  preferred  to 
aeep  the  matter  of  income  a 
^  ^ret  to  all  but  the  Internal 
Revenue  Bureau,  smothering  the 
,  <inery  with  the  laughing  re- 
;  ®Ponse;  “I’m  a  financial  imbecile. 

,  Rut  I  do  spend  plenty,  I  guess.” 
j  Whispers  circulate  in  sports 
orejes,  particularly  professional 
^*ing,  of  writers  who  “take.” 
Mentioned  to  Mr.  Cannon  was  a 
;  fight  press  agent  who  carries  a 
i  oE  folding  money,  makes 

I  loans”  to  sportswriters,  never 
p-  expecting  returns. 

i,  I  niay  be  naive,”  Mr,  Cannon 
;  editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


answered,  “but  that’s  news  to 
me.  I  suppose  there  are  rotten 
apples  in  every  barrel.  No  money 
has  ever  been  offered  to  me. 
Perhaps  those  offering  bribes 
know  who  accept  and  who  won’t. 

I  really  don’t  think  many  do.” 

The  Bachelor 

And  the  matter  that  he  has 
remained  unmarried  was  like¬ 
wise  blanketed  in  knowing 
smiles  and  a  quotation  from 
Thornton  Wilder’s  “Our  Town” 
about  man  being  made  to  go 
through  life  two-by-two,  but 
adding  that  being  single  had 
helped  him  in  his  chosen  work. 

“I  go  out  with  many  different 
girls,”  he  added.  “But  I  never 
take  them  to  sporting  events. 
That’s  where  I  work.  I  sit  in 
the  press  box.” 

When  he  takes  the  girls  out, 
it  is  to  some  eating  place.  He 
doesn’t  drink  hard  liquor,  hasn’t 
for  17  years,  he  said.  But  the 
soft  drinks  and  the  rich  food 
have  taken  their  waist-line  toll. 
He  takes  no  exercise,  except 
walking,  hasn’t  since  sandlot 
baseball  days  in  Greenwich 
Village,  where  he  grew  up. 

Runyon’s  Appraisal 

The  late  Damon  Runyon,  de¬ 
scribed  by  Jimmy  as  “the  big¬ 
gest  influence  in  his  life,”  wrote 
of  him: 

“He  is  around  30,  a  Greenwich 
Villager  by  birth,  but  trained 
practically  since  infancy  in  the 
Stork,  21,  Club  18,  Moore’s, 
Leon  and  Eddies,  The  Tavern, 
Toots  Shors  and  similar  gym¬ 
nasiums,  where  the  theory  is 
rest  and  repose  and  sound 
nourishment,  as  against  ski 
jumping  and  such. 

“Of  course,  Mr.  Cannon  has 
always  taken  a  little  light  ex¬ 
ercise,  too,  keeping  his  muscles 
pliable  by  the  process  of  climb¬ 
ing  in  and  out  of  taxicabs  that 
convey  him  between  establish¬ 
ments  mentioned.” 

Today  Jimmy  said  he  is  five 
feet  tall  and  weighs  175. 

One  part  of  him  he  does  sub¬ 
ject  to  disciplined  exercise  is 
his  mind.  Although  he  quit 
school  during  his  first  year  at  a 
parochial  high  school  he  is  ex¬ 
tremely  well  read  and  articu¬ 
late.  “I  like  the  sports  column¬ 
ist’s  life,”  he  said,  “because  I 
function  in  glad  places.  My  beat 
is  those  spots  to  which  people 
have  come  to  be  entertained. 
Whatever  violence  or  dissent 

for  October  18,  1958 


ON  HIS  BALCONY  slop  an  aparlment  house,  which  overlooks  Central 
Park,  Jimmy  Cannon  talks  about  his  abiding  and  rewarding  interests 
in  sports  events.  That's  a  miniature  Statute  of  Liberty  on  a  building 
in  the  background. 


there  may  be  is  all  part  of  the 
joy. 

“I’ve  witnessed  executions,  sat 
around  police  courts  and  union 
halls,  covered  strikes  and  wars. 
There  people  are  gathered  to¬ 
gether  for  somber  reasons. 

“Certainly,  it  is  difficult  to 
knock  anyone  for  enjoying  life 
in  this  atomic  age,  or  for  being 
delighted  with  reporting  events 
that  are  harming  no  one. 

The  Fight  Racket 

“But  a  quarrel  does  go  on  in¬ 
side  of  me  often  over  the  fight 
racket  as  it  is  sometimes  prac¬ 
ticed.  A  good  fight  by  well- 
matched  fighters  is  thrilling  to 
see.  But  badly  mixed  matches 
disgust  me,  as  do  the  racketeers 
who  live  off  of  guys  who  bleed 
for  a  living.  Then  I  think  it 
would  be  better  to  abolish  pro¬ 
fessional  boxing.  About  this 
time  a  good  fight  comes  along 
and  I  change  my  mind.  After  all, 
courage  in  any  form  will  never 
demean  the  human  race. 

“Secondly,  I  like  my  life  be¬ 
cause  a  columnist  is  always  per¬ 
mitted  to  get  off  his  chest  what¬ 
ever  is  bothering  him.  Because 
of  that  I  have  no  need  of  a 
psychiatrist. 

“Then,  thirdly,  you  get  closer 
to  people  covering  sports  than 
in  any  other  department  of  a 
newspaper.  You  live  and  travel 
with  the  ball  players,  get  to 
know  them  well,  along  with  the 
football  teams  and  fighters.  You 
sit  on  benches  with  them  in 
locker  rooms,  I  guess  I  know 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
people  really  intimately.  We  are 
not  afflicted  with  that  curse  of 
the  general  news  reporter,  the 


public  relations  man,  who  gets 
in  the  way  of  news  sources. 
Sports  is  not  a  hand-out  busi¬ 
ness. 

“Finally,  it’s  a  pleasant  life 
physically.  I  like  to  sleep  late, 
and  I  can,  without  cheating  on 
the  job.  I  would  be  a  paying 
spectator  at  almost  every  event 
I  cover  if  I  happened  to  be  in  a 
different  field.  Editors  give  me 
enormous  leeway.  I’ve  never  had 
an  important  line  changed.  There 
are  no  taboos.  I  can  write  as  I 
please.” 

His  Day’s  Work 

Mr.  Cannon’s  day  begins  at 
11:30  A.M.  Then  he  gets  up,  has 
orange  juice  and  instant  coffee, 
and  reads  the  first  editions  of 
the  evening  papers.  He  reads  the 
morning  papers  the  day  before. 
After  lunch  at  Lindy’s,  Toots 
Shors  or  other  similar  places 
where  he  finds  many  friends,  he 
goes  to  a  ball  park,  the  race 
track,  Stillman’s  gym,  wherever 
he  thinks  he  may  find  fodder  for 
his  column.  His  copy  deadline  is 
an3rtime  before  5:30  A.M.  Gen¬ 
erally  he  gets  his  copy  in  by 
2:30  A.M.  He  travels  a  great 
deal. 

A  column  he  wrote  that  at¬ 
tracted  what  he  thinks  more 
attention  than  any  other  was 
about  Joe  Louis.  He  wrote  of 
him  that  he  was  “a  credit  to  his 
race — I  mean,  of  course,  the 
human  race.” 

“The  newspapers  are  a  great 
educator,”  he  commented,  both 
in  connection  with  the  fact  that 
his  schooling  was  abruptly  ended 
when  he  was  17,  and  in  ex- 

(Continued  on  page  68) 
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Rebate  Plan  Rewards  ADVERTISING  DIARY  U< 


Ad  Forecast  Accuracy 


Richmond,  Va.  with  the  better  forecast  earns 
Rebate  checks  totaling  $74,-  the  larger  rebate. 


629.31  were  mailed  this  month 


J  Mary  Margaret  McBride,  Hoyt),  Full  pages  in  New  York, 

:th  the  better  forecast  earns  newspaper  sob  sister  with  ^  Philadelphia,  W^hington;^ 
1  r  r  rebate  years  of  broadcasting,  scolded  lines  in  other  cities,  drop  down 

advertising  executives  at  New  to  weekly  150-line  insertions, 
camo  Products  Seminar  sponsorcd  by  Budget  is  up  26%.  Formerly  in¬ 


to  106  general  advertising  ac-  fore<^sting  accuiw  is  the -me  k^to  ch  ^le;  &  vested  50-50^n  n^wspapem^ 

counts  which  have  completed  12-  m  either  direction.  The  amount  ,  ,  »  j  V  j-  «si-  if  ok„ 

.  .  J  #  J  •  4. _ _ 4..  „i  ford,  Inc.,  and  its  Canadian  amli-  magazines,  account  is  now  gar, 

month  contracts  under  the  of  deviation  from  actual  linage  ’  ’  rr 

4.  .  4,  J  ■  4.V,  1  4.U-  „  4.i,„4.  ate,  Bradley,  Venning  &  Hilton,  dailies.  Edward  T.  Nettleton, 

unique  rate  structure  announced  is  the  only  thing  that  counts  .  .  ’  _ 4.^4w.„ 


Nettleton, 


unique  lai-e  uclui e  aiiiiuuiiecu  lo  me  uiiiy  kiiiiiK  mat  evuin-a  t  4.,  rr>  j.  a  -ji  m  1.  •  _  _ 

u  u  J  XT  u  -4.  V,  ^1.,,.  _ _ Ltd.,  Toronto.  Specifically  she  vicepresident  and  account  execu- 

a  year  ago  by  Richmond  News-  —  whether  it  be  plus  or  minus  .  4.-  r  au _ 

Tnr  is  irrf^lpvaTTt  objected  to  drier  from  which  a  tive,  running  for  Alderman  on 

’  ■  ,  urru-  •  •  v,444.o„a4>  womuo  couldn’t  lift  a  lint  tray  Republican  ticket  in  Morristown. 

The  new'spapers  announced  re-  This  is  important  because  ,  ,  ,.4.  j  4  xt  t  .1,1  v. _ _ j 

.  .  .  •  i-  1  X  -4.  4.x  4.  _ and  when  lint  was  removed  it  N.  J.,  would  have  preferred 

visions  in  the  initial  approach,  it  means  that  there  is  no  ad-  ,  j  ,  x-  ox  u  44aij  »  _ ax  4.x  ho 


and  when  lint  was  removed  it  N.  J.,  would  have  preferred 
plugged  up  plumbing.  Should  “Alderman”  rather  than  “Sena- 


Largest  of  the  checks  was  for  vantage  in  either  optimism  or  h.u...uu.b.  onuu.u  — 

»Tr4rro-io  rpx  -j  x-  •  1  •  t _ havc  all  new  products  for  Women  tor  for  service  name. 

$16,472.12.  The  newspapers  said  conservatism  in  making  fore-  .  7  t 


additional  rebates  will  be  made  casts.” 

each  month  as  other  advertisers  Changes  in  the  original  plan 
complete  their  12-month  con-  included  reduction  of  the  fore¬ 
tracts.  Checks  are  being  dis-  cast  period  from  12  months  to 
tributed  through  the  newspa-  six.  The  newspapers  said  ex- 


tested  by  women  w'ith  common 


Changes  in  the  original  plan  f  "^e,  she  maintained.  Cracking 
+x„  down  on  weasel  words  in  ad 


included  reduction  of  the  fore-  ,,  7  #  xP  q 

cast  period  from  12  months  to  ‘^opy,  she  called  for  blue  pencil 


pers’  representative,  Sawyer- 
Ferguson- Walker  Co. 


perience  had  indicated  few  ad 


down’  on  “weasel  words”  in  ad  promotion  is 

copy,  she  called  for  blue  pencil  t 

on  superlatives  and  comparisons  *‘ectors  say.  WJZ-TV  hit  cock- 
such  as  “richer,”  “better,”  “best”  agencies  live 

rooster  to  promote  Operation 


The  rebates  were  based  on  a  a  year  ahead. 


,4XX.,^4.XX  ..»44  44.V4.X«.,.XV.  XX,.  „ j,  J  “ fi Ti pr  ”“ F 1  o pr  tH 30  wh 3 1  ’  ”  roosier  lo  promoie  wpi 

v«rtiMrs  could  plau  as  far  as  D.yb,*.,k."  It  cost  Max 


General  Foods,  said  a  “large  rich  executive  vicepresident  and 


rate  structure  that  included:  Frequency  rebates  and  full-  media  director,  Weiss  &  Geller, 


one-year  volume  contracts  with  page  discounts  were  eliminated.  nromotP  nremium  offers  a  buck  to  get  SPCA  to  remore 

a  discount  per  line  according  to  The  newspapers  said  they  found  ^troduci^n^  n^ducTs  ”  He  ^rd. 

volume  used  and  irrespective  of  no  demand  for  the  former  and  ^  ,  P™  '  *  *  * 


the  linage  contracted;  contract  no  useful  purpose  for  the  latter,  rwommen  newspapers  for  re¬ 
completion  bonus;  frequency  re-  Any  advertiser  with  5,000  or  8^>nna  coverage, 
bates  and  full  page  discounts.  more  lines  in  actual  volume  in  ♦  *  * 

x-  .  a  six-month  period  can  qualify  Venus  “365,”  automatic  ball 


Ease  The  Mechanics 


automatic  ball 


for  the  rebate.  The  rebates  will  PEN-cil,  being  introduced  by 


Detroit  Auto  Makers  are  fi¬ 
nancing  Miles  Wallach  in  ne» 
test  of  his  personal  interview 
technique  for  taking  inflation 


Revisions  in  the  structure  be  paid  at  the  end  of  the  given  newspaper  ads  in  32  key  cities  ^  j®'-  x  ^  i 

■  ’  .......  I*  I'  J  sentatives  started  interviews  m 


^vere  announced  by  Alan  S.  six-month  period. 

Donnahoe,  vicepresident  and  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publisher.  Mr.  ^ 

Donnahoe  said  the  concept  of 

the  new  rebate  plan  is  similar;  yt  i  j  TI  j 

and  that  the  changes  are  de-  Holcldl  XlCftClS 
signed  to  ease  the  mechanics  of 

the  plan.  Bov  Foundatiofl 

The  new  plan  seeks  to  reward  J 

the  advertiser  who  plans  his  g 

campaign  in  advance  then  fol-  .  ,. 

lows  the  plan  thus  developed.  .  .  ?  ®^P^^  1 


by  Venus  Pen  &  Pencil  Corpo-  Fhlll^^phi;,  ^ 

ration.  Co-op  ads  in  other  .  ,  «r4.,,  x»  ix-  x 

,  ...  Angeles.  Wallach  s  ultimate  am 

QE1116S.  M _ rrt’nr  _ a; _ i _ aui—  -x* 


Angeles.  Wallach’s  ultimate  ain  | 
for  TPI  is  national  monthly  rat-  i 
ings  at  cost  of  $5,000,000  a  year 


[olden  Heads  American  Tobacco  company  *  *  * 

making  1959  plans.  Looks  all  Arnold  Baker’s  account  execu- 

[fkv  Frkiin«1atlotl  newspapers,”  com-  tive  at  Charles  W.  Hoyt,  Viw- 

1  UUllUitllUll  ments  company  spokesman,  president  Robert  Dingwall, 
Meaiwhile,  Pall  Mall  (Sullivan,  tossed  bouquet  to  wife's  hoiw 
AN  RANCTSCO  Stoufl^r,  Colwell  &  Bayles),  cooking  when  interviewed  Oct 
An  expanding  program  of  ac-  Dual  Filter  Tareyton  (Lawrence  ic  hv  Artie  Aidala  New  Yed 


15  by  Artie  Aidala,  New  Ytri 


Rebates  are  determined  by  tivities  was  urged  ^r  th^e  Cali-  Gumbinner)  and  Hit  Parade  and  Mirror’s  i  n  q  u  i  r  i’n  g  photog 
.  .  ...  forma  Newspaperboy  Founda-  T.ni.irw  Sfi,Ur4>  no„4-4,»  .  — ^  .l. 


tw'o  factors:  actual  linage  vol¬ 
ume;  and  second,  accuracy  in 
foreca.sting  that  volume. 

No  contract  is  required.  All 
the  advertiser  has  to  do,  Mr. 


fomia  Newspa^rboy  Founda-  Lucky  Strike  (Batten,  Barton,  ^apher.  “She  can  cook  like! 
Don  by  Carl  W.  Schooss,  El  Durstine  &  Osborn)  adapting  phillipe  of  the  Waldorf,”  boasted ! 
Centro  Imperial  Valley  Press  print  copy  to  Christmas  gift  Rob  “Now  stavine  home 
<6  Post,  retiring  pres^ent.  package  promotions.  Tareyton  to  me  moi  e"Zi  the  part? 


No  contract  is  required.  All  retiring  pi-esident.  package  promotions.  Tareyton 

the  advertiser  has  to  do,  Mr.  Foundation-type  using  color  in  This  Week  and 

Donnahoe  said,  is  to  give  the  activities  can  be  extended  American  Weekly.  No  ROP 

newspaper  a  forecast  of  linage  throughout  the  nation  was  ex-  newspaper  color  in  plans, 

for  the  next  six  months.  At  the  Pressed  by  James  M.  Itonkin,  «  *  * 

end  of  the  six  months,  he  re-  Topefea  (Kas.)  Capital  and  Radio-newsoaner  rnmKn  naiH 


ing  of  old.’ 


Radio-newspaper  combo  paid 


ceives  a  rebate  equal  to  4  cents  Journal,  president  the  Noxema’s  sun  tan  lotion. 


High  mortality  of  TV  show? 
charted  in  promotion  letter  froit 
Business  Development  Unit 
Benton  &  Bowles,  headed  fcj 


^r  line  on  actual  volume  less  Inte^aW  Circulation  Man-  High  Noon,  SSC&B  check  ?:rsend  GHffirvicerresident 

2  cents  for  every  line  of  fore-  showed.  Big  sales  year  prompts  Chart  showed  25%  of  new  night 

cast  error.  Frcf  PrSs  was  elS^^^^^  continuation  beginning  in  south-  networkprogramsthisfallmp- 

If,  for  example,  the  advertiser  o.  r  rcc  r^ress,  was  eiectea  presi  ern  resort  areas.  wxcottI-  T.anio/>omx>nfc  nf  shor 

forecast  the  use  of  120,000  lines  dent  with  Ted  Aust  Sr.,  Los  ,  ^  ^  rep  acements  o  shor 

then  used  onlv  100  000  the  re-  Angeles  Herald  &  Express,  and  survive  from  la. 

bate  earned  Jould  bSeOO.  The  Evert  Person,  Santo  Rosa  Pre.s.s  ,  lesTthan  hair.re  S 

same  rebate  would  result  from  Democrat,  vicepresidents,  long-talked  Calkins  &  Holden-  I^^  ?ds,  less  than  half  aie 


n  resort  areas.  resent  replacements  of  shov! 

•  *  •  failing  to  survive  from  last  s<>- 

Definitely  “on  ice,”  failure  of  son;  19%  are  old  in  new  tiiw 


long-talked  Calkins  &  Holden-  periods;  less  than  half  are  con- 


.'taint;  wuuiu  iruiii - -  r\  i*  aj 

the  forecast  of  80,000  lines  and  Charles  Tyler,  Palo  Alto  Times,  Burke  Dowling  Adams  agency  tinuing. 


the  use  of  100,000  lines. 

The  meeting  rejected  a  mem-  '’^‘cecnainnan,  ana  Kooen  Mor-  Report  from  Color  Town- 
Premium  on  Accuracy  bership  application  from  a  non-  vicepresident  in  charge  of  U.S.A.,  jointly  released  by  Bit 

“Along  with  the  rebate  on  daily  new'spaper.  In  the  debate  leave  C&H.  ten.  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn 

volume  as  such,”  said  the  news-  it  was  declared  the  founders’  Neither  have  announced  plans,  and  National  Broadcasting  Co»- 
papers’  announcement,  “this  intent  was  to  limit  membership  *  •  •  pany,  revealed  four  out  of 


was  elected  secretary-treasurer,  caused  M.  E.  Carlock, 


vicechaii-man,  and  Robert  Mor-  Report  from  Color  Town. 


gan.  vicepresident  in  charge  of  U.S.A.,  jointly  released  by  Bit 


papers’  announcement. 


places  a  definite  premium  on  to  dailies. 


*  •  •  pany,  revealed  four  out  of  W 

Lufthansa  German  Airlines  color  set  owners  have  income 


forecasting  accuracy.  As  be-  An  all-time  high  in  heroism  opened  newspaper  drive  in  23  of  $10,000  a  year  or  more; 


tween  two  advertisers  with  the  awards  to  California  newspa-  newspapers,  17  cities,  for  Sena- 


same  actual  volume,  the  one  perboys  was  reported. 


tor  luxury  service  (Charles  W. 


over  $7,500;  while  only  17^'’  “I 
(Continued  on  page  72) 
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By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


media  director  XXVI; 


‘All-Media’  Concept 
Advanced  by  Buyer 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 
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No  one  particular  medium  It  would  be  like  trying  to  con- 
need  worry  about  the  future,  quer  China. 

“There’s  a  place  for  all  of  “There’s  no  place  like  the 
them,  and  each  will  find  its  own  newspaper  in  which  to  tdl  and 
prosperous  niche  in  the  Niagai'a  sell  a  complete  story.  People 
flow  of  total  advertising  invest-  mood  to  be  mfonned, 

raent,  which  has  not  by  any  to  be  moved  into  action,  when 
means  yet  reached  its  potential  ti'ey  read  their  newspapers, 
power,’’  Charles  A.  Brocker,  ROP  color  adds  a  new  and  valu- 
media  director  of  the  Joseph  D.  impact. 

Kata  Company,  New  York,  Bal-  “Yet  the  function  of  adver- 
timore  and  New  Orleans,  de-  tising  is  to  go  out  and  com- 
clared  this  week.  municate  with  people  at  all 

times  and  in  all  places,  if  we 
30-Year  Vet  ^j.g  keep  up  with  production 


30-Year  Vet  ^j.g  keep  up  with  proc 

Mr.  Brocker  has  more  than  better  living  for  all. 

30  yeare  in  the  advertising  busi-  Combinations  is  Answer 
ness.  While  he  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  generally  with  medium  “Combinations  of  all  m 


ciated  generally  with  medium  “Combinations  of  all  media  is 
sized  agencies,  rather  than  with  the  answer.  It  is  possible  to 
the  giants,  he  has  been  per-  test  one  medium  against  an- 
sonally  involved  with  the  di-  other.  Then  you  discover  the 
rection  of  spending  a  conserva-  collateral  advantages  of  each 


tive  $300,000,000  in  advertising  different  way  of  reaching  peo- 
space  and  time.  pie  with  your  message.” 

“I  grew  up  in  the  newspa-  Mr.  Brocker  cited  the  example 
per  advertising  tradition,”  Mr.  of  the  American  Oil  Company, 
Brocker  recalled  this  week,  largest  Katz  account.  Amoco 
“During  the  early  years  I  was  has  long  been  a  user  of  all  media 
buying,  there  was  just  no  mass  —  newspapers,  TV,  radio,  and 
medium  that  could  compare  outdoor. 

wift  the  newspaper.  “Newspapers  have  always  re- 

But  now  we  have  reached  ggjygd  ^  substantial  share  of 
fte  all-media-age.;  How  to  face  Amoco’s  total  appropriation,” 
rt  IS  for  all  media  to  sell  ad-  Brocker  said.  “They  still  do. 
vejsing,  mst^d  of  knoclung  Billboards,  TV,  and  radio  are 
p  other  m  a  free-for-all.  Each  important  to  us. 
ffledium  has  its  own  place,  and  x  i.  j 

that  place  can  grow  with  the  “Budgets  ^n  be  stretch^ 
frrowth  of  oil  Only  so  far.  When  you  are  ad- 


®€aium  has  its  own  place,  and  ^  _x  x  t_  j 

that  place  can  grow  with  the  “Budgets  ^n  be  stretch^ 
growth  of  all  advertising.  ^  ^hen  you  are  ad- 

“The  advertising  business  and  vertising  for  sales  and  profits 
American  business  has  absorbed  ^ 

and  made  use  of  each  new  me-  potential 

dium  as  it  has  come  along.  To- 

day  business  is  probably  spend-  “In  setting  up  combinations 
ing  less  for  advertising  against  media  —  the  all-media  con- 
the  total  volume  output  than  cept  —  individual  advertisers 
was  being  spent  in  the  1920’s.  niust  make  careful  selection  of 


Newspapers  Strong 


markets  best  suited  for  their 
particular  service  or  brand. 


“The  strength  of  the  newspa- 

Wr  to  sell  has  not  waned,  despite  ^  the  list. 


bi^g  change  in  the  picture  Must  Pill  Caps 

Drought  about  by  the  obvious 

and  deserved  growth  of  broad-  “The  iioint  is  that  while  some 
“Sting.  Radio  lost  for  a  while  advertisers  are  cutting  to  con- 
to  the  inroads  of  TV,  but  a  good  centrate  on  their  best  markets, 
place  has  been  found  for  it.  there  are  others,  possibly  some 
Newspapers  are  slightly  down  "ot  advertising  at  all  now,  who 
■“total  linage,  but  you  can’t  should  be  sold  to  fill  the  gaps. 
P®at  the  newspaper  for  its  par-j|  “What  media  salesmen  and 
ticular  hard-hitting  selling  role.ii  advertising  agencies  must  do  is 
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Charles  A.  Brocker 

bend  their  efforts  to  finding  and 
building  up  new  advertisers  to 
step  in  and  make  profitable  use 
of  those  media  that  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  left  off  another  adver¬ 
tiser’s  schedule.” 

“In  other  words,  the  research 
and  the  sales  effort  of  all  media 
—  newspapers,  magazines,  TV, 
radio  and  outdoor  —  should  be 
directed  at  finding  new  adver¬ 
tisers  rather  than  in  taking 
present  buyers  from  each  other.” 

Brocker  Background 

Mr.  Brocker  began  his  ad¬ 
vertising  career  with  the  George 
L.  Dyer  Co.,  in  New  York  in 
1920.  He  started  in  the  account¬ 
ing  and  checking  department, 
and  was  quickly  moved  into 
media  buying.  In  1929,  when 
Dyer  merged  with  the  George 
Enzinger  Agency  of  Milwaukee, 
Mr.  Brocker  moved  to  that  city, 
where  he  was  media  director 
for  Dyer-Enzinger  Company  for 
two  years.  In  Milwaukee  there 
was  a  period  of  a  year  when 
Mr.  Brocker  sold  printing  for 
the  Cuneo  Press  and  the  Moe- 
bius  Company.  He  returned  to 
the  agency  fold  as  media  direc¬ 
tor  for  J.  Sterling  Getchell  Co. 
(now  Geyer  Advertising)  where 
he  remained  for  10  years.  From 
1952  to  1956  he  was  associate 
media  director  for  Lennen  & 
Newell,  Inc.  Mr.  Brocker  joined 
Katz  tiiis  past  June  as  media 
director. 

“In  an  effort  to  learn  all  we 
can  about  media,”  Mr.  Brocker 
said,  “we  operate  under  the 
‘open-door*  policy.  There  is  no 
better  way  to  learn  about  media 
than  to  have  an  open  mind  for 
the  presentations  of  each  me¬ 
dium.” 


Daily’s  Trade 
Stamps  Build 
Local  Linage 

By  Ruel  McDaniel 

CuERO,  Tex. 

Trade  or  merchandise  savings 
stamps  by  whatever  name  tend 
to  cut  into  advertising  revenue 
of  the  local  newspaper,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  small  city,  according 
to  the  experience  of  Jack  How¬ 
erton,  publisher  of  the  Cuero 
Record,  published  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day. 

When  stamps  first  invaded 
Cuero,  the  Record  fought  them, 
pointing  out  the  fallacy  of  the 
basic  idea  of  “something  for 
nothing.” 

Mr.  Howerton  and  his  associ¬ 
ates  on  the  paper  set  up  Cuero 
Savings  Stamp  Company  and 
began  production  of  merchan¬ 
dise  stamps.  All  printing  and 
binding  was  in  the  newspaper's 
own  job  shop. 

Redemption  Center 

The  advertising  department 
took  over  the  stale  of  the  stamps 
through  contracts  with  local 
merchants.  Within  a  month  17 
merchants  had  signed  for  the 
stamps.  Then  the  company 
open^  its  own  redemption  cen¬ 
ter,  only  two  doors  from  the 
newspaper  office,  with  more  than 
300  nationally^advertised  items 
available  for  the  local  savings 
stamps. 

The  local  company  sells  its 
stamps  at  a  competitive  price 
of  $14  for  5,000  stamps,  and 
this  basic  order  includes  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  books  for  customers  and 
the  stamps  gummed  and  padded 
for  easy  use  by  the  merchant. 

The  merchant  pays  the  stamp 
company  in  full  for  the  5,000 
stamps  at  time  of  delivery,  and 
receives  an  advertising  credit 
for  space  in  the  Record  of  half 
that  amount,  or  $7.  Space  may 
be  used  at  any  time  within  a 
year,  and  it  may  be  added  to 
whatever  other  advertising  he 
buys  in  order  to  earn  a  lower 
rate. 

“What  it  amounts  to,”  Mr. 
Howerton  explains,  “is  that  we 
collect  for  at  least  a  part  of 
the  merchant’s  advertising  in 
advance,  and  the  credit  given 
on  his  stamp  purchases  stimu¬ 
lates  him  to  advertise  more  than 
he  would  if  he  used  the  regu¬ 
lar  stamp  plan.” 
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‘Mr.  Bourbon’  Visions 
Ad  Baby’s  Fat  Future 


Block  Bteod  Ai 
is  ‘Magic’ Blue 

year  the  Constitution  was  rati-  Miami, 

fied.  It  was  first  distiUed  by  Rev.  ^he  Miami  Herald  created! 
Elijah  Craig  in  Georgetown,  dimension  for  newspapj 

Ky.,  located  in  Bourbon  County,  advertising  with  a  “magic  ii 
hence  the  popular  designation  advertisement  in  its  issue 
of  “bourbon.”  rirt  in 


A  fat  future  was  predicted  have  decided  to  put  bourbon  in  • 

this  week  for  a  new  newspaper  orbit.  Newspapers  Honor 

advertising  baby.  The  Bourbon  “The  British  Commonwealth  Fnrwl  Plifiina 

Institute,  introduced  to  the  has  its  Scotch,  France  its  cog^nac 

trade  and  daily  press  Oct.  10  or  brandy,  now  there  will  be  an  C 

by  Lewis  S.  Rosenstiel,  chair-  international  trio  with  Ameri-  The  nation’s  retail  food 

man  and  president,  Schenley  In-  ca’s  bourbon.”  were  honored  here  last  v 


Oct  10. 

What  appeared  to  be  a  bUti 
advertisement  changed  to  i 
vivid  blue  when  moisture  »» 
applied  to  the  page. 

The  advertisement  was  1: 


trade  and  daily  press  Oct.  10  or  brandy,  now  there  will  be  an  Chicago  The  advertisement  was  t 

by  Lewis  S.  Rosenstiel,  chair-  international  trio  with  Ameri-  The  nation’s  retail  food  chains  the  new  blue  bread  wrappe 
man  and  president  Schenley  In-  ca’s  bourbon.”  were  honored  here  last  week  by  being  introduced  into  So:^ 

dustries,  Inc.  Factors  leading  to  the  crea-  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  Florida  by  Arnold  Bread. 

“Blueprints  call  for  $2,500,-  Institute  included:  ANPA,  in  behalf  of  daily  news-  An  illustration  in  the  pa|> 

000  a  year  industrial  support  Straight  bourbon  is  now  papers.  Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr.,  invited  children  to  apply  wats 

of  this  truly  American  drink  ®^®  its  170th  year  as  Bureau  president  appearing  be-  to  the  drawing  of  Arnold  brs! 

within  two  years,”  Mr.  Rosen-  the  traditional  and  classic  prod-  fore  the  annual  meeting  of  the  and  “make  the  colors  come; 

stiel  said.  ’  the  American  distiller’s  National  Association  of  Food  life.” 

TTii-cf  full  fmTvi  tlia  Tn  it  is  unknown,  cven  Chains,  presented  a  bronze  re-  The  ink  was  developed  by  E 

ctitnfo  wai-a  nnhHaliari  in  1(1  Unavailable,  in  many  parts  of  production  of  a  newspaper  ad  S.  Shepherd  of  the  Flint  h; 

nawcnonana  Onf  1^1  nia/./i  iiir  ^hc  world,  either  for  the  more  currently  running  during  Oc-  Company  after  preliminary  tes 

^  than  1,300,000  Americans  ex-  tober  to  John  A.  Logan,  NAFC  in  the  Miami  Herald  laborato:; 

a/a  pectcd  to  go  abroad  during  the  president.  showed  that  such  a  printing  op 

,  .  ’  -Jr  V.  <3  V,  ’  1  next  12  months  or  for  nationals  Among  other  things,  the  ad  eration  was  feasible, 
oeing  pam  :or  ny  scneniey,  foreign  countries.  notes  that  food  retailers  invest  As  soon  as  the  early  died  , 

a  ^ rapidly  rising  popu-  80  to  90%  of  their  ad  budgets  of  inks  and  engravings  j 


which  is  .supporting  the  Insti- 


t^  for  the  fiKt  year  to  the  of  straight  bourbon  in  in  newspapers. 


extent  of  $1,000,000. 

While  no  other  American 


larity  of  straight  bourbon  in  in  newspapers.  completed  Jerry  McAlevey,  i: 

the  U.  S.  In  1958,  bourbon  rep-  Mr.  Lipscomb  estimated  the  count  executive  for  Am'-: 
resented  13%  of  total  U.  S.  nation’s  food  volume  in  1965  at  Bread  at  Charles  W.  Hoyt  te 


bourbon  distillers^  have  yet  been  whiskey  sales.  In  1958,  this  $105  billion,  an  increase  of  $24  pany,  was  given  the  go-ahc: 

even  invited  to  join  the  Insti-  figure  will  exceed  50%,  Mr.  billion  over  1958.  to  approach  his  client  on  *.b  i 

tute,  Mr.  Rosenstiel,  who  has  Rosenstiel  predicted.  •  idea. 

been  called  “Mr.  Bourbon,”  said  3)  The  U.  S.  impoi*ted  $148,-  N.C.  Daily  Cited  Printing  was  accomplish, 

they  would  be  welTOmed.  He  ex-  000,000  worth  of  whiskey  from  n  1  by  using  two  sets  of  plat'M 

pected  they  would  join  up  “with-  abroad  in  1957  —  yet  exports  rroniotion  tlOie  Regular  black  ink  was  usedaj^ 

in  nine  months.”  A  president  of  U.  S.  whiskey  last  year  were  Burlington,  N.  C.  one  set  of  plates.  Black  id  f 

and  board  of  directors,  and  ex-  only  $4,000,000  —  almost  half  Duke  Power  Co.  has  cited  the  with  a  water  soluble  blue 
ecutive  director  will  be  named  of  which  went  in  bulk  to  Canada.  Times-News  for  having  done  was  used  on  the  second  set 

4)  Increased  trade  will  have  the  most  outstanding  job  among  plates.  I 

Not  mentioned  at  the  Insti-  obvious  benefits  in  international  large  daily  newspapers  in  the  When  water  was  brushed  ot-:  j 
tute’s  opening  press  party,  but  relations.  two  Carolines  in  the  recent  the  area  with  the  water  solulil«|| 

surely  an  unseen  host,  was  the  As  a  first  step,  the  Institute  promotion  of  Electric  Range  dye,  it  changed  to  blue, 

Forand  Act.  This  measure,  dispatched  a  case  of  bourbon  to  Week.  same  blue  as  the  new  Arnolijj 

passed  by  Congress  this  year  every  American  Embassy  and  The  Kannapolis  (N.  C.)  In-  wrapper.  | 

and  signed  by  President  Eisen-  leading  U.  S.  consulate  around  dependent  was  recognized  as  •  I 

hower.  Sept.  2,  extends  bond-  the  world.  As  a  symbol  of  trade  leader  among  the  small  dailies,  Fla.  Hotel  Increases  I 

ing  of  distilled  liquors  from  reciprocity,  the  Institute  also  and  the  Lancoster  (S.  C.)  News  *1  d  j  .  f 

eight  to  20  years  without  pay-  sent  bourbon  hospitality  pacK-  topped  the  weekly  field.  ‘  Uagei  /o  I 


pected  they  would  join  up  “with-  abroad  in  1957  —  yet  exports 
in  nine  months.”  A  president  of  U.  S.  whiskey  last  year  were 
and  board  of  directors,  and  ex-  only  $4,000,000  —  almost  half 


ment  of  excise  taxes  of  $10.50 
a  barrel.  It  thus  increases  the 
value  of  inventories,  firms  up 
prices,  improves  business,  and 
in  general  will  create  more  ac¬ 
tivity  on  the  part  of  distillers. 
Mr.  Rosenstiel  had  a  grreat  deal 
to  do  with  getting  the  law  on 
the  books. 

The  Institute’s  press  party 
for  the  new  “ad  baby”  was  held 
at  the  Golden  Door  restaurant, 
Idlewild  International  Airport, 
to  emphasize  the  international 
aspects  of  bourbon’s  future.  The 
Institute  will  have  a  branch 
office  in  Paris. 

Bourlton  in  Orbit 

“Such  a  program  has  been 
discussed  by  the  industry  for 
25  years,”  Mr.  Rosenstiel  said, 
“but  it  never  has  gone  beyond 
the  talking  stage.  It  is  out  of 
the  talking  stage  now.  For  to¬ 
day,  Schenley  has  acted.  We 


CONVERSATION  PI ^E-The  Chicaao  Tribune  advertisement  which  in  Philadelphia,  Host® 

won  an  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Award  tor  ROP  Color  is  a  focal  point  : 

of  the  Borden  Company's  exhibit  at  food  chains'  convention.  Admirers  _  i.- •  ■D.iffxlc.ii 
of  the  plaque  are  (left  to  right)  Charles  Killgore,  Chicago  Tribune  color  Baltimore,  St.  Louis,  ^  S 
expert;  Elsie,  the  Borden  trademark  cow;  R,  C.  Dickinson,  Borden;  and  Rochester,  Montreal  and  Toiw^ 
Robert  H.  Brinkerhoff,  Young  &  Rubicam  agency.  to,  among  others,  will  be  'i***'^ 
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Hollywood,  F1i| 
The  first  major  vote  of  bK  l 
ness  confidence  among  Floridii| 
resort  hotels  for  the  comiBfi 
season  is  being  demonstrattc  I 
by  the  Hollywood  Beach  Hotf  ^ 
which  is  increasing  its  adve: 
tising  budget  by  20%  overltSl, 
year’s.  i 

Howard  Ganek,  director 
advertising  for  the  Hollyvo«i| 
Beach  Hotel,  announced  tlu;| 
newspapers  (via  Gardner  l\ 
Stein,  Chicago)  in  at  least  if 
dozen  major  cities  extendinfr 
from  the  East  to  the  Midwfc'! 
and  into  Canada  will  be  usedj 
Special  advertising  is  also  bein? : 
assigned  to  trade  journals  f® 
the  hotel’s  expanded  conventioi 
facilities. 

Mr.  Ganek  said  that  ne^ 
papers  in  Philadelphia,  Host® 
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Among  the  largest  cities,  Philadelphia 
has  the  highest  percentage  of  home 
ownership.  It’s  a  city  where  life  re¬ 
volves  around  home,  family  and  friends. 
And  this  good  life  is  accurately  reflected 
in  Philadelphia’s  home  newspaper — The 
Evening  and  Sunday  Bulletin. 

To  the  other  contents  of  a  great 
metropolitan  newspaper.  The  Bulletin 
adds  its  distinctive  and  characteristic 
reporting  of  local  news  and  exclusive 
family  features. 

To  advertisers.  The  Bulletin  offers 
important  advantages.  Your  sales  mes¬ 


sages  are  read  by  the  entire  family  — m 
the  home,  where  the  decisions  to  buy 
are  made.  Philadelphians  like  The  Bul¬ 
letin.  They  read  it,  respect  it  and  re¬ 
spond  to  the  advertising  in  it. 

The  Bulletin  goes  home  .  .  .  delivers 
more  copies  to  Greater  Philadelphia 
families  every  seven  days  than  any 
other  newspaper. 


AdrertUing  Offices:  Philadelphia  •  New  York 
Chicago.  Representatives:  Sawyer  Ferguson 
Walker  Company.  Detroit  •  Atlanta  •  Los 
Angeles  •  San  Francisco.  Florida  Resorts: 
The  Leonard  Company,  Miami  Beach. 


The  Bulletin  publishes  the  largest  amount  of  R.  O.  P. 
color  advertising  in  Philadelphia— Evening  and  Sunday! 
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campaign  to  capture  a  grea 
share  of  the  home  heating  nu 
ket  for  electricity. 

•  Large-space  ads  in  nTO-,. 
pers  (via  Bozell  &  Jacobs,  II: 
will  spearhead  the  1959  ad  p- 
gram  of  Turtle  Wax-Pla>t 
C!o.,  Chicago. 

•  Ad  support  for  Dul., 
Frozen  Foods  (via  Er 
Wasey,  RuthraulT  &  Ryan)  f: 
promotion  consists  of  l.OOC-a. 
1,500-line  black  and  white  ne- 
paper  ads  in  60  markets,  p . 
radio-TV  spots. 

•  A  consistent  newspapers, 
vertiser  for  more  than  70  yes-;  | 
F.  R.  Tripler  &  Co.  (via  Fu'  ; 
&  Smith  &  Ross)  is  schedii’.-  : 
full-page  ads  for  the  first  t:  ■ 
in  the  New  York  Times  a  ; 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

•  Major  Long  Island,  N.  1  , 

weeklies  and  dailies  plus  1 1 
Long  Island  sections  of  met- 
politan  New  York  newspap  f 
have  been  scheduled  by  Oil  fiv  ir 
Institute  of  Long  Island  (r  * 
Delehanty,  Kumit  &  Geller  A;  i 
vertising  Corp.)  Outdoor  a:  r 
transportation  advertising  rij 
also  be  used.  f! 

•  Newspapers  and  lead::ir 
national  publications  will 
utilized  by  Walt  Disney’s  Bu?-  , 
Vista  Productions  for  ad  ca: 
paigns  (via  Monroe  Greenfeji 
Co.)  on  five  feature-length  r  j 
tion  pictures  for  1959  relea- 

•  Twenty  percent  increase  ) 

the  newspaper  advertising  e:;| 
penditures  of  Melrose  DistiFsi 
Co.  for  its  whiskey  and  f  ,i 
brands  during  fall  and  wir.'- 1 
holiday  periods  announced  t  j 
week.  \ 

•  Color  and  black  and  vt  | 
insertions  in  newspapers  sck) 
uled  by  National  Distillers  Pk  j 
ucts  Co.  for  PM  whiskey.  Th  i 
ty-sheet  posters  also  planK^Fi 

•  s 

Y&R  Runs  Vote  Reminil  | 
Ad  in  N.Y.  Papers  | 

New  Yorkers  were  urged  "3 
register  for  voting  this  Nover  g 
ber  in  a  full-page  ad  Od  1  -it 
the  New  York  Times  and 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  a 

The  ad  was  prepared 
run  by  Young  &  Rubicam,  Ik- I 
as  a  public  service.  L 

Quoting  Edmund  Burke,  18^1 
century  English  statesman,  t!*T 
“all  that  is  necessary  for 
forces  of  evil  to  win  in 
world  is  for  enough  good 
to  do  nothing,”  copy  remindsf 
“you  must  be  registered  or  F-| 
cannot  vote.”  I 


ADVERTISER  •  NEWSPAPER 

Westinghouse  Breaks 
Big  Marketing  Drive 


Westinghouse  Electric  Corp. 
has  launched  what  is  believed 
to  be  the  most  comprehensive 
advertising  -  merchandising  -  sell¬ 
ing  drive  in  the  history  of  home 
electric  products  —  an  effort 
planned  and  signed  for  at  the 
depths  of  the  recent  recession. 

“Integration”  is  the  key  word 
in  the  entire  campaign  (via  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson,  Inc.) ;  it  is  the 
key  to  the  company’s  spectacu¬ 
lar  promotion  of  “Fiesta  of 
Values”  on  TV,  in  277  newspa¬ 
pers  (in  addition  to  locally- 
placed  advertising  in  newspa¬ 


pers,  on  TV  and  radio),  and 
a  massive  merchandising  effort. 

According  to  Chris  Witting, 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  Westinghouse  Consumer 
Products  Group,  dealers  have 
been  provided  with  a  five-step 
plan  w'orked  out  to  complement 
the  national  campaign. 


Socony  Mobilgas 
Set  for  315  Papers 

A  major  newspaper  schedule 
(via  Compton  Advertising,  Inc.) 


in  315  dailies  in  44  key  markets 
was  released  this  week  by 
Socony  Mobil  Oil  Co.  to  push 
1959  Mobilgas  Special. 

Socony  plans  to  spend  $2,000,- 
000  in  a  10-week  saturation  in¬ 
troduction  this  fall.  In  addition 
to  the  newspaper  schedule,  two- 
color  double  truck  and  single¬ 
page  insertions  in  Life  and 
Satevepost  magazines,  plus  $1,- 
000,000  worth  of  network  'TV, 
are  being  used. 

• 

Campaign  Roundup  .  .  . 

•  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance 
Co.  using  large-space  insertions 
(via  BBDO)  in  Wall  Street 
Journal  on  a  weekly  basis  as 
part  of  $400,000  campaign  for 
“Protection  in  Depth”  business 
insurance  lines. 

•  Full  page  ads  in  four  Chi¬ 
cago  dailies  this  week  launched 
Commonwealth  Edison  Co.’s 


SAN  DIEGO:  A  BIGGER  MARKET 


Son  Diego's  1957  restouront  soles  totoled  $87,525,000.00!  BIGGER  THAN — 

KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI  $86,520,000  DENVER,  COLORADO _ $76,594,000 

DALLAS,  TEXAS . $77,045,000  PORTLAND,  OREGON _ $73,674,000 

Sell  the  San  Diego  market  through  The  San  Diego  Union  and  Evemnc|_^ribune.  Combination  daily 
circulation:  over  200,000!  84.4%  readership  —  unduplicated. 


STljc  ian  Bitjo  Union  •  Evening  Tribune 


COPLEY  | 

15  "Hometown"  Newspapers  covering  Son  Diego,  Californio  —  Northern  Illinois  —  Springfield,  Illinois  —  and  Greater  ^ 
los  Angeles  .  .  .  served  by  the  COPLEY  Washington  Bureau  and  the  COPLEY  News  Service.  ^ 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  W  E  S  T  -  H  O  L  L  I  D  A  Y  CO,,  INC.  | 

EDITOR  & 


Goodyear  Names  Lane 

Robert  H.  Lane  has  beci 
named  director  of  public  reU 
tions  of  Goodyear  Tire  and  Bol^ 
ber  Co.  For  past  11  years  k| 
has  been  vicepresident  of  Ctfi 
Byoir  &  Associates,  New 
public  relations  firm.  . 
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MORE  PROOF 

THAT  THE  TRIB  GETS  TO 

TOP  DRAWER  FAMILIES!... 
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The  new  Herald  Tribune  Home  Study  in  Nassau  and  Suffolk 
counties  is  new  evidence  of  the  quality  of  Herald  Tribune 
readership  . . .  shows  94%  of  TRIB  families  own  their 
own  homes  and  that  40%  of  those  homes  are  valued  at  over 
$20,000 !  These  are  the  quality  families  that  buy  quantity . . . 
the  families  with  more  wants,  able  and  willing  to  buy! 

That’s  the  big  reason  why  the  TRIB  gives  you  more 
results  per  advertising  dollar!  Get  complete  details . . . 
get  the  top  of  the  New  York  market , . .  get  in  the  TRIB ! 


NfcW  YORK 


\heTRiB!  3lieta(b  ^Tribune 

TODAY'S  VITAL  NEWSPAPER  I 

230  West  4l8t  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
•  A  European  Edition  of  the  Herald  Tribune  is  published  daily  in  Paris 
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Research  Key 
To  Market 
Planning 

Chicago 

Every  major  metropolitan 
market  is  different  and  must 
be  treated  as  such  if  a  national 
advertiser  expects  to  meet  local 
competition,  Clyde  Bennett  of 
Campbell-Ewald,  Inc.,  Detroit, 
told  the  Central  Region  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies 
here  last  week. 

Mr.  Bennett  outlined  the 
Campbell-Ewald  Metropolitan 
Marketing  Plan,  covering  sales, 
advertising  and  merchandising 
for  United  Motors  Co.  He  ex¬ 
plained  there  is  no  pat  picture 
that  covers  all  markets,  and 
that  major  markets  vary  from 
city  to  city. 

Research  is  an  essential  in¬ 
gredient  of  this  marketing  plan, 
which  is  paying  off  handsomely 
for  United  Motors,  resulting  in 
a  50%  increase  in  sales  made  by 
United  Motors  salesmen  to  re¬ 
tailers  and  by  an  increased  per¬ 


centage  gain  in  sales  over  local 
competition  in  the  same  mar¬ 
kets,  he  said. 

Retailer’s  Viewpoint 

David  F.  Leahy,  sales  promo¬ 
tion  manager  for  Sears’  down¬ 
town  Chicago  department  store, 
took  a  pot  shot  at  the  inability 
of  many  agencies  to  create  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  that  has  immedi¬ 
ate  “massive  reaction.”  Too 
many  agencies  write  copy  ap¬ 
pealing  to  a  “limited  audience” 
and  what  retailers  want  is  copy 
that  will  bring  the  sound  of 
marching  feet  in  the  store,  plus 
the  sound  of  the  cash  register, 
said  Mr.  Leahy. 

What’s  missing  today,  he  said, 
is  “the  roar  of  the  crowd”  made 
famous  in  the  late  ’20’s  by  such 
attractions  as  the  Dempsey- 
Tunney  fight  and  Babe  Ruth  in 
Yankee  Stadium. 

“There  doesn’t  seem  to  be 
that  dynamic  appeal  to  get  mas¬ 
sive  sales  reaction  in  today’s  ad¬ 
vertising,”  asserted  Mr.  Leahy, 
who  also  admitted  the  customer 
is  confused  by  “too  many  words 
about  price  comparisons  and  so- 
called  savings.” 

“Some  of  the  worst  ads  I’ve 
ever  seen  produce  the  best  sales 
results,”  said  Mr.  Leahy.  “Some 


of  the  most  wonderful-looking 
full  page  ads  have  laid  an  egg.” 

Agency  Relations 

Bryan  Houston,  Chairman  of 
the  board  of  Bryan  Houston, 
Inc.,  speaking  on  Agency  Public 
Relations,  said  his  agency  is  in¬ 
volved  in  a  long-term  project 
that  has  to  do  with  the  old 
question  of  how  much  is  adver¬ 
tising  worth  for  various  types 
of  products  in  markets  which 
are  at  various  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment. 

“We  certainly  haven’t  the  an¬ 
swer  as  yet,”  he  said,  “but  we 
certainly  do  know  some  inter¬ 
esting  things  that  we  did  not 
know  a  year  ago.” 

• 

Midweek  Edition 
Tops  Daily’s  Sale 

Bennington,  Vt. 

The  Bennington  Banner  is 
publishing  a  “Bonus  Edition” 
Wednesdays.  Printed  on  off- 
orange  newsprint,  the  midweek 
edition  runs  more  pages  than 
other  weekday  editions  and 
plays  Sunday  features.  Edition 
extras  include  “Banner  Bill¬ 
board,”  a  weekend  entertain¬ 
ment  schedule,  and  “Banner 
Camera,”  a  full-page  photo  fea¬ 
ture.  Using  special  promotions, 
the  Banner  boasts  over  11,200 
circulation  for  the  edition. 


Maytag  Announces  2nd 
Merchandising  Contest 

Newton,  lowi 

Maytag’s  second  annual  ne-j 
paper  merchandising  contest; 
underway,  according  to  Ra:; 
Nunn,  advertising  manager 
the  Maytag  company. 

There  are  three  contests, ; 
vided  by  circulation  categor  y 
whereby  national  advertis;:: 
managers  or  promotion  maia; 
ers  of  newspapers  running  Mi 
tag  advertising  this  fall  c* 
win  a  deluxe  Maytag  autorna; 
washer  or  dryer.  The  prizes 
go  to  the  papers  in  each  caa 
gory  who  turn  in  the  best  at 
around  job  of  meixliandisr; 
dealer  tie-ins  and  dealer  list;-; 
in  connection  with  Mayta? 
fall  national  newspaper  p: 
gram,  running  in  130  papers. 

The  contest  ends  Dec.  1,  wre 
entries  should  be  forwarded; 
Leo  Burnett  company,  Chiajf 
Maytag’s  ad  agency.  Judgiii 
will  take  place  early  in  Dec^"; 
ber  and  prizes  will  be  shi;  ’ 
in  time  for  Christmas. 

Success  of  Mayffag’s  in;:. 
contest  last  fall  caused  it  to 
repeated,  Mr.  Nunn  said.  He; 
est  emphasis,  he  said,  will 
placed  on  a  complete  dealer! 
ing  program,  with  dealer  tio 
and  merchandising  by  papers 
descending  order  of  impoita: 
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BIG  REASONS 


FOR  ADVERTISING  IN 


Remarkable 


=f  •!  rl  • 


r 


131,123  CITY  ZONE 
441,222  A.B.C.  RETAIL  TRADING  ZONE 


AT  THE  TOP 


IN  ILLINOIS 


1«  RedVwJ,  MiBoi*  i»  •itvMMli  In  Ihn  UnMMi  StaNt  In 

po$l<it  Mvtns*. 

2*  H  i«  S1«i  in  Hm  notion  in  tponiloM*  Incooin  par 
; . .  o  morkol  wMi  monoy. 

2#  I  Form  .incooia  for  Mm  svrroondins  orno  torvMl  by  IxVn 
wot  $41S,154A0O.OO  lost  ynor. 


4. 


IbN  It  Hm  mcomI  iorpMt  mcKfcInt  tool  mon«fi(*«^  ' 
conlar  in  Ibo  woiW. 

Btcouto  of  Hio  mocMno  tool  Indwttry,  lockfonl  ho'tltt 
populoHon  of  klgbly  tklUod  labor  .  .  .  rtcoivlno  tb* 
ovorogo  aolorioo.  j 

6* 

•  You  con  c 
and  Soufhtm ' 

7#  Full  color  proM  focilMot 
your  toltt  mtttago. 


covtr  tho  13  county  Noilbtra 
tin  Morkol  wMb  ono  oMclio.  ' 


tnrollablo  to  .odd  puixf’ 


ROCKFORD  MORNING  STAH 

Rorkfarii 
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In  the  nation’s  capital 
eighty-one  per  cent  of  all  housewives 
read  food  advertising  in  newspapers. 
Sixty-six  per  cent  of  these 
food  ad  readers  read  the  ads  in 
The  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald 
more  than  the  other  two 
Washington  papers  combined 


Rndtrship  by  hbustwivts  who  read  load  ads — Post  TH:  66%;  Star:  48%;  News:  12%;  Star  and  Naws:  56%.  Pubikotion  Rasearch  Strvkt,  1958. 

Rapresented  By:  Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Walker  Co.— New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles;  Joshua  B.  Powers, 
Ltd. — London,  England;  Senor  G.  Enriquez  Simoni — Mexico  City,  Mexico;  Allin  Associates — Toronto  and  Montreal,  Canada;  The  Hal  Winter  Co.,  Florido  Hotel 
and  Resort  adv.  rep.— Miami  Beach,  Florida;  Tom  McGill,  New  England  Hotel  and  Resort  adv.  rep.  — West  Roxbury,  Massachusetts;  Lou  Robbins,  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  Hotel  and  Resort  adv.  rep.— 1 265  Broadway,  N.Y.,  N.Y.;  Puck  ,  The  Comic  Weekly;  Robert  S.  Farley— Financiol  Representative  in  New  York. 
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Samuel  B.  (Sam)  Hill  has  Toronto 

joined  the  Chicago  office  of  the  The  Toronto  Daily  Star  will! 
Philadelphia  Evening  and  Sun-  start  late  this  month  to  use  full- 
day  Bulletin.  color  for  page  advertisements, 

Mr.  Hill  has  had  long  news-  following  changes  made  in  its 
paper  advertising  experience,  presses.  This  brings  to  20  the 
He  was  national  advertising  number  of  Canadian  dailies 
manager  of  the  defunct  Phila-  having  full-color  advertising 
delphia  Record  and  of  the  available.  The  Toronto  Daily 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Times  star  is  expected  to  only  offer 


n  Auvernsing  ijui.,  lo-  ^  . 

Canada,  reports  that  his  Ealvert  Launches 
y’s  newspaper  billings  in  Canadian  10  WTlisky 

Insertions  of  1,000  and  1,500 
billings,  not  6%  as  re-  •  vt  vr  i 

1  in  Editor  &  Publisher’s  New  Y^k  newspapers, 

i  annual  tabulation  of  space  in  sel^  magazines, 
laper  billings  (E&P,  Sept.  <^omprise  the  b^kbone  of  a 
icTA  campaign  (via  Doherty,  Clif- 

^  ''  ford.  Steers  &  Shenfield)  re- 

•  leased  this  week  to  introduce 

»  Calvert  Distillers  Co.’s  Canadian 

‘Rainbow  Ten  Whisky. 

Evansville,  Ind.  According  to  Calvert,  New 
;  Sunday  Evansville  Cour-  York  is  the  richest  Canadian 
id  Press  for  Sept.  28  car-  whisky  market.  In  1957  Cana- 
its  first  locally-produced  dian  whisky  importers  spent 
ssed  color  ad.  Twelve  dif-  about  $1.9  million  in  the  news- 
t  shades  gave  a  rainbow  papers  of  130  top  markets  in 
New  York  State. 


HAPPY  REPS — Election  of  officers  of  the  Los  Angeles  Chapter,  American 
Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives,  was  the  occasion  for  these 
happy  smiles.  Shown  (left  to  right)  are:  James  Thacker,  Western  Dailies, 
past  president;  Daniel  S.  Nielsen,  The  Katz  Co.,  president;  Briscoe  Davis, 
The  Branham  Co.,  vicepresident;  and  James  Delhousaye,  West-Holliday 
Co.,  secretary-treasurer. 


Family  Weekly  Offers  Family  Weekly  lists  distri- 

.  j  g-,  1  :  ..  bution  at  4,408,016  in  175 

New  Ad  Lombination  markets.  Eight  Texas  papers 
Chicago  are  discontinuing  distribution 
Rate  Card  No.  14  issued  by  of  the  supplement  after  the  first 
Family  Weekly  offers  a  new  of  the  year.  Markets  to  be 
combination  discount  to  adver-  dropped  from  the  list  are 
tisers  using  both  Family  Weekly  Abilene,  Big  Springs,  Denison, 
and  Suburbia  Today,  which  Greenville,  Marshall,  Paris,  San 
starts  publication  in  January.  Angelo  and  Wichita  Falls. 


Detroit’s 
’59  models 
are  beautiful! 

Detroit’s 
’59  Business 
will  be  too! 


Wherever  the  new  '59  cars  make  their  appearance,  eyes  pop!  All 
America  agrees  they’re  beautiful.  To  meet  the  early  demand,  shiny 
new  cars  by  the  thousands  are  already  rolling  out  of  Detroit’s  auto 
plants— shiploads,  truckloads,  carloads— a  good  start  to  a  SJz-million 
car  year! 

Detroit's  busy-ness  today  means  business  tomorrow  for  advertisers  in 
the  great,  growing  Detroit  market.  Now’s  the  time  to  begin  giving 
your  product  a  push  with  the  help  of  The  News,  Detroit’s  Number 
One  sales-maker.  Through  The  Detroit  News  you  reach  the  most 
people,  the  earning,  people.  Because  it  produces  the  most  effective 
results.  The  Detroit  News  carries  more  advertising  than  both  other 
papers  combined! 

Yes,  Detroit’s  ’59  cars  are  beautiful,  and  your  Detroit  ’59  business  will  be, 
too,  if  you  use  The  News! 


The  Detroit  News 


Largest  Weekday  and  Sunday  Circulation  of  all  Michigan  Newspapers 


472,191  WMkdays,  588,989  Sunday,  ABC  3/31/58 

Eptlarn  Office.... . 260  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  Chicago  Offico..43S  N.  MicNgon  Ave.,  Tribune  Tower 

Pacific  Office . s . .  .785  Market  St.,  San  Franciseo  Miami  Beach . The  Leonard  'Co.,  31 1  Lincoln  Rood 
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OM-meseoT  News 


A  Star  reporter-photographer  team  covers  a  flood  by  radio-telephone. 


WHEN  the  breakfast  table  reader  learns 
that  early  the  same  morning  someone 
held  up  a  Kansas  City  night  spot  or  fought  a 
gun  battle  with  police,  he  may  wonder  how 
such  a  story  can  be  obtained  and  printed  so 
quickly. 

The  answer  from  The  Kansas  City  Star  is 
car  radio-telephones  used  by  its  reporters  and 
photographers.  This  device  enables  men  on  as¬ 
signment  to  maintain  constant  contact  with 
the  city  editor  from  any  point  in  the  Greater 
Kansas  City  area.  It  also  enables  the  city  editor 
to  re-route  reporter-photographer  teams  from 
routine  assignments  to  major  news  stories  in  a 
matter  of  minutes. 

In  cases  of  floods,  fires,  tornadoes,  disasters, 
as  many  as  twelve  Star  reporters  have  been 
on  the  scene  at  one  time  in  constant  touch 
with  the  city  desk  through  radio-telephone.  In 
1957,  five  radio-phone  equipped  cars  were 
stationed  in  the  Ruskin  Heights  tornado  area 
day  and  night.  Without  this  contact,  the  ex¬ 


ceptional  news  and  picture  coverage  of  the  dis¬ 
aster  provided  Star  readers  would  have  been 
impossible,  since  all  telephone  communication 
with  the  area  was  cut  off. 

A  radio  manufacturer  has  described  The 
Star’s  radio  network  as  the  “finest  in  the  na¬ 
tion.”  It  may  also  be  the  largest.  Its  power  is 
250  watts,  maximum  allowed  for  private  use  by 
the  F  C.  C. 

Twenty  Star  cars  and  a  news  plane  are 
radio-telephone  equipped.  A  portable  radio  is 
also  employed.  Police  monitor  sets  are  in  var¬ 
ious  bureaus  and  offices  of  The  Star.  Star  re¬ 
porters  covering  outlying  sectors  have  car 
radios  to  keep  in  touch  with  local  police,  sheriffs 
and  the  highway  patrols  of  Missouri  and 
Kansas. 

To  bnng  its  readers  all  the  news  in  short¬ 
est  possible  time,  with  the  newest  aids  of  com¬ 
munications  science,  is  the  constant  endeavor 
of  The  Kansas  City  Star. 


Million-miler  Mosley 
celebrates  a 
25th  anniversary 


DARING, 
DEVILISH, 
and  DURABLE 

1933  ...  Ill  March,  Mossley  took  fir>t 
flying  lessons,  for  authentic  material 
to  create  new  comic  strip  which  made 
its  dehut  in  October. 

1937  . . .  Flew  to  glider  meets  at 
Elmira,  New  York  and  learned  to  fly 
a  glider.  Did  a  glider  sequence. 

1938  . .  .  For  an  early  ocean  flying 
seiiuence.  flew  on  the  first  passenger 
Clipper  from  New  York  to  Bermuda. 


It  was  in  October  1933  that  a  new  Sunday  comic 
strip  made  its  appearance  in  the  New  York  News. 
Originally  titled  “On  the  Wing,”  it  had,  hy  December 
of  that  year,  become  known  as  “Smilin’  Jack.” 

For  the  creator  of  the  strip  these  25  years  have  been 
almost  as  strenuous  and  exciting  as  they  have  for  the 
fabulous  characters  he  has  created.  No  cartoonist, 
anywhere,  has  ever  cased  his  locations,  or 
researched  his  material,  as  exhaustively  or  as  expertly 
as  Zack  Mosley. 


1939  . . .  Flew  to  Canada,  for  North 
Woods  material. 

1940  . .  .  For  a  story  about  aviation 
cadet  training  before  our  entry  into 
World  War  II,  flew  to  Randolph  Field. 
Texas,  interviewed  personnel  and 
went  on  training  flights. 

1942-43  ...Flew  18  months  with  the 
CAP  as  a  submarine  patrol  pilot,  to 
write  and  draw  authentically  about 
the  submarine  patrol.  Received  a 
citation,  and  later  was  awarded  the 
Air  Medal  by  President  Truman. 

1943  . . .  During  the  war,  flew  with 
the  Air  Rescue  Service  to  almost 
every  island  in  the  Caribbean,  for 
material  on  Caribbean  Air  Rescue. 

1948..  .  Lived  on  an  aircraft  carrier, 
to  do  sequence  on  carrier  flying. 
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Zack  learned  to  fly  his  own  plane  about  the  time 
he  began  doing  the  strip,  and  today  has  more  than 
3,000  hours  of  piloting  to  his  credit.  A  colonel 
in  the  Civilian  Air  Patrol,  Mosley  has  been  buddy  to 
aviation  bigwigs,  both  military  and  civilian. 

Through  them  he  has  been  able  to  log  more  than  a 
million  miles  by  plane  in  quest  of  authentic  and 
exciting  story  material  for  “Smilin’  Jack.”  Note  here 
a  few  of  the  “missions”  he  has  flown. 


1949  . . .  For  a  series  on  forest  fires, 
interviewed  forestry  service  personnel 
with  the  flying  forest  rangers.  Then 
to  collect  authentic  material  on 
hurricane  hunter  flying  and  tropical 
air  rescue  service,  spent  considerable 
time  with  Hurricane  Hunter  Crews 
and  flying  with  the  Tropical  Air 
Rescue  Service  teams. 
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1950  . .  .  For  a  jet  flying  se(|uence, 
flew  to  Williams  Air  F'orce  Base  in 
Arizona,  and  flew  in  a  T-33  jet  plane 
at  600  miles  per  hour. 
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—  for  a  qu^ter  century 


Til  gi  l  authentic  material  about  the 
current  aviation  cadet  training  pro¬ 
gram,  flew  to  every  type  of  aviation 
cadet  training  scliool  in  the  country 
(8.000  miles  in  8  days),  interviewing 
cadets  and  instructors.  Flew  in  every 
kind  of  aircraft  in  the  USAF  Training 
Command,  including  helicopters. 

1951  . .  .To  gather  facts  about  arctic 
air  rescue  service,  flew  to  Alaska  as 
a  guest  of  the  Alaskan  Air  Rescue 
Command;  then  flew  with  them  on 
search  missions  over  the  Stewart 
Glacier,  the  Alaskan  mountain  range, 
the  Brooks  Range,  and  out  over  the 
ice  pack  in  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

1932  .  .  .  For  the  Treasure  Island 
series,  flew  to  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  Muertos  (Coffin)  Island. 

1953  .  .  .  With  the  USAF  flew  to 
down-range  guided  missile  tracking 
stations  in  the  Bahama  Islands.  Drew 
an  episode  about  guided  missile  firing 
and  testing. 

Flew  to  Wyoming  to  get  color  and 
facts  on  uranium  mining  by  plane. 

Flew  to  Panama  to  gather  jungle 
material  for  sequence  centered  around 
the  Panama  Canal  and  the  wild  lands 
of  South  America. 

19,55  ...  As  a  Colonel  of  the  National 
Advisory  Staff  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol, 
flew  with  the  former  U.  S.  National 
Commander  and  staff  to  Europe,  to 
help  set  up  the  International  Cadet 
Exchange  Program. 

19.57  . . .  Flew  to  Holland,  for  first 
International  Cartoonist  Convention. 

19.58  . . .  And  as  this  goes  to  press, 

Mosley  is  accompanying  the  USAF 
^orld-Wide  Rescue  Service  on  a 
hi>sh-hush  mission  to  distant  parts. 

editor  sc  publisher  for  October  18,  1958 


Packed  with,  good,  lusty,  he-man  adventure,  “Smilin’  Jack” 
follows  story  lines  which  are  direct  rather  than  devious. 

Heroes  are  wholeheartedly  heroic;  villains  are  invariably 
more  sinister  than  subtle;  and  the  women,  whether  cunning 
or  cuddly,  are  always  curvaceous.  It’s  a  formula  which  has 
remained  durable,  in  readership  ratings,  for  25  years,  and  a 
few  territories  are  still  open.  Wire  or  phone  us  collect. 

Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News 

CJ  J* _ T _ _  News  Builtline,  New  York 

oynciicale,  Inc.^  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
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Promotion  Aids 
Turned  to  Linage 

Passaic-Clifton,  N.  J. 

Harry  Gordon,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Sunday  Eagle, 
took  some  merchandising  ma¬ 
terial  from  Truval  Shirt  Ckjm- 
pany  and  tunied  it  into  plus 
linage  in  a  novel  way. 

Fii"st  he  built  a  news-page 
(the  Eagle  is  tabloid  size) 
topping  it  with  a  bylined  news 
stoi*y  about  Truval’s  self-serv¬ 
ice  sales  rack  offei'ed  to  re¬ 
tailers.  For  illustrations  he  used 
a  typical  Truval  ad  and  a  dealer 
display  of  the  shirt  rack.  He 
also  included  a  box  showing 
when  and  where  Truval  adver¬ 
tisements  run  in  three  national 
magazines. 

Mr.  Gordon  then  sold  local 
dealers  on  spending  some  of  the 
Truval  co-op  advertising  money 
for  ads  that  nearly  filled  the 
page  opposite  the  news  presen¬ 
tation.  The  whole  idea  won  en¬ 
thusiastic  approval  of  Bernard 
M.  Racusen,  advertising  and 
promotion  director  of  Truval. 
Mr.  Gordon  said  he  believes  it 
will  result  in  continued  adver¬ 
tising  by  the  local  stores. 


Studies  Local 
Rates  for  Client 

A  fact-finding  study  of  news¬ 
paper  and  radio  rates  has  been 
launched  in  behalf  of  the  Lin- 
coln-Mercury  Dealers  Associa¬ 
tion  by  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc. 

The  study,  which  centers 
around  the  local  vs.  national 
rate  chestnut,  aims  at  finding: 
1)  if  local  or  retail  rates  as 
Avell  as  general  or  national  rates 
are  available;  2)  if  the  agency 
can  collect  15%  commission  on 
Lincoln-Mercury  business  quali¬ 
fying  for  this  rate;  and  3)  if 
the  L-M  Association  can  qualify 
for  local  rates  if  such  are  avail¬ 
able. 

The  agency’s  efforts,  being 
made  through  local  and  regional 
account  executives,  are  being 
made  in  the  Dallas,  Pittsburgh 
and  Kansas  City  markets. 

“We  want  to  be  sure  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  best  possible  buys  for 
all  our  clients,”  a  K&E  spokes¬ 
man  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
by  way  of  explaining  that  this 
type  of  survey  is  conducted  on 
a  regular  basis  for  all  clients. 
He  added  that  it  is  too  soon  to 
report  on  results  of  the  study. 


General  Dynamics 
Appoints  Larsen 

Washington 

Douglas  Larsen  has  been 
named  public  relations  manager 
here  for  General  Dynamics 
Corp.  He  has  been  in  the  Wash- 
ingrton  bureau  of  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association  since 
1945. 

Prior  to  joining  NEA  Service 
Mr.  Larsen  wrote  a  daily 
column  for  the  Washington 
Daily  News.  He  began  his 
newspaper  career  with  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle  in 
1941. 

• 

24-Page  Supplement 

The  Wakefield  (Mass.)  Daily 
Item  recently  published  a  24- 
page  supplement  covering  the 
opening  of  Mutual  Liability  In¬ 
surance  Co.’s  new  home-office 
building  in  Wakefield.  The  sup¬ 
plement  carried  some  60  paid 
ads  from  local  businessmen. 

• 

14  Color  Ads 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  re¬ 
cently  carried  14  color  page  ads 
in  a  single  Thursday  edition, 
totaling  104  pages.  Of  the  14 
color  pages,  13  were  in  full 
color. 


Frank  Snyder  Joins 
Dodge  News  Bureau 

iJETEijl 

Frank  R.  Snyder,  former! 
Michigan  State  manager  fc 
International  News  Service,  ha 
been  named  assistant  di recto 
of  the  national  Dodge  ne» 
bureau. 

Mr.  Snyder  joined  the  Pitu 
burgh  (Pa.)  Press  as  a  reporte 
in  1929.  'Ten  years  later  h 
joined  the  Sacramento  (Calif 
Bee.  In  1942  he  was  name 
buraau  manager  for  INS  : 
Cleveland,  and  in  1948  he  trar.; 
ferred  to  Detroit  as  chief  of  tr 
Michigan  bureau. 


s 
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Bruce  Jolly  Injured 


WASHINUT' 
Bruce  Jolly,  Washingto: 
bureau  manager  for  the  Crea 
boro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News,  \vj 
painfully  but  not  seriously 
jured  in  an  automobile  accido: 
near  Arlington,  Va.,  Oct.  7.  H 
car  was  a  loss. 

• 

Front  Page  Ball 

The  Front  Page  Ball  of  tr 
New  York  Newspaper  Women' 
Club  is  scheduled  for  Nov.  1 
at  the  Hotel  Astor.  Tickets  ar 
priced  from  $15  to  $25.  Proceec 
go  to  relief  and  educational  pr 
grams. 


REPRESENTING  NEWSPAPERS 
EXCLUSIVELY 


NEW  YORK 

750  Third  Avenue 

CHICAGO 

1 1 1  W.  Washington  St. 

PHILAOELRHIA 

Philadelphia  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg. 

DETROIT 

New  Center  Building 

■OSTON 

Parker  House  Office  Bldg. 

ATLANTA 

624  Fulton  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg. 

SYRACUSE 

472  S.  Salina  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

235  Montgomery  Street 

LOS  ANGELES 

5225  Wilshire  Blvd. 
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Standard’s  local  buying  means  good  business 
for  more  than  26,000  “hometown”  suppliers 


Our  shopping  list  covers  everything  from  adding  machines  to  zinc.  Almost  any  item 
you  can  name  —  from  commonplace  things  like  pencils,  paint,  pipe,  printing  to  the  less 
ordinary  like  binoculars,  badges,  blankets  and  burglar  alarms  —  is  on  our  50,000-item 
shopping  list. 

Here  in  the  West  alone,  last  year  Standard  was  a  good  customer  for  more  than  10,000 
suppliers  of  goods  and  services,  to  whom  we  paid  more  than  $250,000,000.  This  was  an 
important  factor  in  the  business  health  of  many  western  towns. 

When  a  sum  like  this  goes  into  circulation  it  spreads  out  in  all  directions  to  support 
jobs  and  payrolls.  It  helps  assure  customers  for  thousands  of  enterprises,  both  small  and 
large,  including  Standard.  That’s  why  we  make  every  practical  effort  to  buy  locally  — 
it  means  better  business  in  the  communities  we  serve. 


Progress  in  the  West  means— 

Encouraging  the  growth  of  local 
business  to  help  provide  jobs  for  a 
population  predicted  to  increase  by 
one-third  in  ten  years.* 

I96S:  : 

30,418,000  : 

1958:  : 

22,774,000  i^(>\ 


'U.  S.  Census  Bureau  projection  for  California, 
Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Utah, 
Arizona  and  Alaska,  Hawaii  estimates. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

plans  ahead  to  serve  you  better 

Editor  ac  publisher  for  October  18,  1958 
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Pros  and  Cons  Voiced 
On  SDX  Eligibility 


^  '  it  it 

J.  A 

EVENING  CITY  ZONE  LACKA.COUNTY 

0imc8 . 807.  71% 

TRIBUNE . 437o  437o 

SCRANTON  IAN....  627.  59% 

source:  figures  ascertained  eySheSimps  I 

USING  ABC  auditor's  REPORT.  YEARENOING 
JUNE  30,1957 


•GEORGE  A.McDEVITT  COuINC.  National  RepresenfaHves 
•  New  York,  Chicago.  Philadelphia, Detroit  Los  Angeles 


Chicago 

The  “narrow  gate”  redefini¬ 
tion  of  journalism,  as  proposed 
by  the  Kilgore  Eligibility  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  ban¬ 
ning  future  membership  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  men  in  the  pro¬ 
fessional  journalistic  fraternity, 
has  set  off  a  change  of  “pro 
and  con”  arguments  within  the 
organization. 

Decision  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Kilgore  committee 
will  be  made  by  delegates  to  the 
upcoming  national  SDX  conven¬ 
tion  in  San  Diego,  Nov.  19-22. 
The  committee  proposes  (1) 
abolish  the  classification  of  As¬ 
sociate  membership;  (2)  affirm 
the  Professional  membership 
status  of  all  present  members, 
except  Undergraduate  mem¬ 
bers;  and  (3)  clarify  and 
tighten  up  the  standards  of 
eligibility  for  the  election  of 
neiv  members.  (E&P,  Aug.  2, 
page  34). 

Texans  Voice  Opposition 

Opposing  views  are  publicized 
in  paid  advertising  space  of  the 
October  issue  of  the  Quill,  SDX’s 
monthly  magazine.  Spearhead¬ 
ing  the  attack  against  the  pro¬ 
posed  change  is  the  Texas  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  in¬ 
cluding  undergraduate  chapters 
and  five  professional  chapters 
in  Austin,  Dallas,  Fort  Worth, 
San  Antonio  and  Texas  Gulf 
Coast  (Houston).  Quoting  from 
the  Texans’  ad  in  the  Quill,  the 
opposition  states: 

“In  brief,  the  Texas  Associa¬ 
tion  believes  that  those  public 
relations  men  who  perform  jour¬ 
nalistic  functions  are  eligible 
for  active  and  professional 
membership  under  the  constitu¬ 
tion’s  public  information  sec¬ 
tions  and  should  remain  eligible. 

“Fuidihermore,  the  Texas  As¬ 
sociation  believes  that  it  is  the 
work  that  these  men  actually 
do  —  their  functions  rather 
than  their  titles  —  that  should 
prevail  in  determining  their 
eligibility,  and  the  eligibility  of 
any  other  class  of  journalists.” 

The  Texans’  ad  further 
argues  that: 

“If  two  men  are  engaged  in 
journalism,  one  employed  by  a 
newspaper  and  writing  the 
stories  brought  in  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  and  the  other  em¬ 
ployed  by  a  corporation  and 
writing  only  stories  about  its 
activities  but  which  are  con¬ 
sidered  of  sufficient  public  in¬ 
terest  to  be  published  by  news¬ 
paper  editors,  are  they  not  each 
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a  journalist  and  qualified  for 
membership  in  Sigma  Delta 
Chi?  We  think  so.” 

7  PR  Men  Approve 

In  the  same  issue,  another 
page  ad  is  signed  by  seven  well- 
known  public  relations  men, 
thanking  the  Kilgore  committee 
for  “restoring  us  to  full  mem¬ 
bership.”  They  urge  adoption 
of  the  Kilgore  report,  asserting; 

“The  Kilgore  report  suggests 
a  solution  to  a  problem  that  has 
been  tearing  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
apart.  It  recommends  restoring 
to  us  in  public  relations  full 
membership  status.  It  does  for¬ 
bid  initiation  of  professional 
public  relations  men,  but  it  does 
not  threaten  a  newsman  who  be¬ 
comes  a  public  relations  man 
with  loss  of  his  membership. 

“We  agree  with  its  findings 
and  recommendations.  We  hope 
that  all  chapters  will  become 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
full  background  of  the  problem 
that  made  the  report  necessary. 
We  hope  that  both  college  and 
professional  chapters  will  ap¬ 
prove  the  report  and  instruct 
their  delegates  to  vote  for  it 
at  the  convention.” 

The  statement  is  signed  by 
the  following: 

William  Kostka,  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Consultant,  Denver,  Col¬ 
orado. 

Albert  W.  Bates,  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Consultant,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Anthony  G.  DeLorenzo,  Vice 
President  &  Public  Relations 
Director,  Genei-al  Motors  Corp., 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

Sydney  L.  Eiges,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  National  Broadcasting 
Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Earl  0.  Ewan,  Staff  Assistant 
Educational  Aids,  U.  S.  Steel 
Corp.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Howard  W.  Allen,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  &  Public  Relations  Direc¬ 
tor,  Johns-Manville  Corp.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

George  Vidal,  National  Pub¬ 
licity  Director,  Sears,  Roebuck 
and  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Section  on  Italy 

Montreal 

The  Montreal  Gazette  pub¬ 
lished  a  12-page  section  on 
Italy,  in  conjunction  with  a  de¬ 
partment  store  promotion.  Half 
of  the  pages  contained  color. 
A  new  fluoroscopic  process  was 
used  in  the  Gazette’s  art  and  en- 
grraving  shops.  Advertising  vol¬ 
ume  exceeded  18,000  lines. 
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Hometown  paper 
for  the  whole  state 

of  Iowa...  n 


because  of  its  outstanding^  sports 
coverage?  That’s  part  of  the  answer . . . 
and  to  sports  hungry  Iowa  a  very  important 
part.  When  a  Rose  Bowl  pass  is  scored; 
when  a  Big  Ten  upset  is  scored;  when 
big-league,  Little  League  (or  any  In-between 
leagues)  action  takes  place,  it’s  reported 
in  The  Register  and  Tribune.  Its  unusual 
sports  picture  coverage,  employing  photo 
techniques  pioneered  by  The  Register 
and  Tribune,  is  as  exciting  as  any  you’ll 
find.  Its  special  Sunday  "Peach”  section  is 
looked  upon  by  sports  experts  as  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  authoritative  sports 
sections  anywhere.  No  wonder  The  Register 
and  Tribune  has  perhaps  the  most  unusual 
circulation  in  the  nation.  Its  papers  are 
read  by  70%  of  the  whole  state  of  Iowa! 


Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune 


350.000  COMBINED  DAILY  •  500,000  SUNDAY 


Gardner  Cowles,  President 


GARNER  W.  ("SEC")  TAYLOR,  Sports  Editor  of  Tho  Registor  and  Tribuno  and 
winner  of  the  1937  Grontlond  Rice  Award,  interviews  Forest  Evoshevski,  head 
football  coach  of  The  University  of  Iowa. 


Editor’s  Ghost  Opens 
McCrary’s  PR  Course 


The  ghost  of  Arthur  Bris¬ 
bane,  late  famous  Hearst  edi¬ 
tor,  hovered  over  the  10-week 
course  on  “Public  Relations  for 
Executives”  sponsored  by  Tex 
McCrary  Inc.,  at  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club  of  New  York. 

John  Reagan  (“Tex”)  Mc¬ 
Crary  apologized  for  his  con¬ 
stant  reference  to  Mr.  Brisbane, 
whose  daughter  was  his  first 
wife,  and  under  whose  tutelage 
he  was  editorial  director  of  the 
New  York  Mirror, 

Mr.  McCrary  gave  Mr.  Bris¬ 
bane’s  six  rules  for  good  adver¬ 
tising,  his  four  dimensions  of 
a  political  campaign,  which  he 
likened  to  public  relations,  and 
the  Brisbane  procedure  for  get¬ 
ting  sharp  pirtures. 

In  his  opening  address  to  a 
capacity  house  paying  $100  each 
for  the  course,  Mr.  McCrary 
also  cited  PR  case  histories  of 
successes  and  failures  with 
which  he  personally  had  been 
identified. 

Successes  included:  (1)  Get¬ 
ting  Eisenhower  to  run  for 
President;  (2)  Getting  Eisen¬ 
hower  to  agree  to  a  second 


term;  (3)  a  community  rela¬ 
tions  campaign  for  Republic 
Aviation;  (4)  a  campaign  for 
Harold  Roth,  president,  Frank¬ 
lin  National  Bank,  to  keep  big 
New  York  banks  from  expand¬ 
ing  into  his  teri'itory. 

Failure :  the  Adams-Goldfine 
affair. 

Mr.  McCrary  began  by  quot¬ 
ing  Mr.  Brisbane  on  the  power 
of  the  printed  word.  He  said 
the  editor  defined  advertising 
as  what  you  paid  to  get  printed, 
and  news  what  you  would  be 
willing  to  pay  to  keep  out  of 
print. 

“Mr.  Brisbane  said  advertis¬ 
ing  could  be  made  as  interest¬ 
ing  as  news  by  following  six 
rules,”  he  said.  “They  are:  (1) 
make  people  see  it;  (2)  make 
people  read  it;  (3)  make  people 
understand  it;  (4)  make  people 
believe  it;  (5)  make  people  re¬ 
member  it;  (6)  and  repeat  and 
repeat,  because  repetition  makes 
reputation. 

“Public  relations  for  a  firm, 
an  industry  or  a  person  should 
be  laid  out  like  a  well  ordered 
political  campaign.  There  are 
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four  dimensions  of  a  political 
campaign : 

“1.  Press  relations:  This 
means  publicity,  such  as  when 
our  firm  took  the  Rheingold 
beer  girls  to  Europe.  Budget 
watchers  might  complain  at  the 
expense.  But  the  answer  to  them 
is  that  Munich  is  the  cradle  of 
beer.  By  the  pictures  we  got  in 
the  press,  worth  more  than  10,- 
000  words,  we  added  the  dimen¬ 
sion  of  two  langruages  to  the 
Rheingold  girls  —  English  and 
German. 

“2.  Community  relations:  An 
example  was  the  at  home  day 
held  for  135,000  at  the  Long 
Island  plant  of  Republic  Avia¬ 
tion. 

“3.  Private  relations:  Mr. 
Brisbane  once  said  that  often 
the  most  important  speech  you 
can  make  is  to  one  man  at  a 
time. 

“4.  Public  relations  is  politi¬ 
cal  relations.  In  America  there 
are  two  capital  cities.  New  York 
and  Washington.  PR  practition¬ 
ers  and  corporation  executives 
must  understand  and  take  an 
active  part  in  politics.” 


The  Eisenhower  Story 


ful  PR,  in  that  it  helped  the 
President  make  up  his  mind  to 
run  again.  In  this  connection, 
he  displayed  in  blown-up  form 
a  “personal  and  confidential” 
letter  written  by  the  President 
addressed  to  “Tex  and  Jinx” 
and  signed  “Ike.” 


Bank’s  Defense 


Mr.  McCrary  detailed  the  part 
he  played  in  helping  to  get  Gen. 
Eisenhower  to  agree  to  run  for 
President,  and  then  to  try  for 
a  second  term.  He  said  the  Feb. 
28,  1951  mass  meeting  for 
Eisenhower  in  Madison  Square 
Garden  was  staged  as  a  means 
of  making  an  impression  on 
practical  politicians  and  on  one 
[  man.  General  Eisenhower.  He 
told  how  a  kinescope  of  the 
meeting  was  flown  to  Paris  and 
shown  to  Mamie  and  Ike.  He  ex¬ 
plained  its  “community  rela¬ 
tions”  facets  as  being  arranged 
by  having  delegations  come  to 
the  Garden  from  Texas,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Ohio,  Florida  and  New 
Hampshire,  places  where  they 
wished  to  achieve  impact. 

Similarly,  the  Birthday  Salute 
to  President  Eisenhower  was 
cited  as  an  example  of  success- 
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As  an  example  of  successful 
PR,  Mr.  McCrary  told  how  paid 
advertising  used  as  part  of  the 
program  for  the  Franklin  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Long  Island 
helped  keep  New  York  banks 
from  amending  the  banking  law 
to  permit  them  to  expand  be¬ 
yond  present  territories.  Politi¬ 
cal  reporters  were  predicting 
that  the  Franklin  campaign  was 
doomed  to  fail,  but  the  day  be¬ 
fore  the  vote  two  full  page  ads 
giving  the  suburban  banker’s 
views  were  run  in  the  New 
York  Times  and  Herald  Trib¬ 
une.  The  vote  was  51  to  87 
against  the  metropolitan  sav¬ 
ings  banks  who  wanted  to  amend 
the  law. 

“In  politics  you  can  print 
your  views  upside  down  or  in 
agate  type,  but  once  you  let 
public  officials  feel  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  watching  what  they  are 
doing,  they’ll  think  twice  as  the 
debate  mounts,”  Mr.  McCrary 
commented. 

Mr.  McCrary  said  that  in 
“building  an  image  of  a  person, 
an  industry,  a  product,  or  a 
nation,  you  cannot  create  a 
counterfeit.” 

“It  will  not  pass  any  better 
than  a  $3  bill,”  he  said. 


Advice  on  Pictures 


Again  Mr.  Brisbane  was 
quoted  when  Mr.  McCrary  gave 
his  opinion  of  the  importance 
of  pictures  in  press  i-elations 
and  public  relations.  He  said 
the  caption  should  be  written 
before  the  picture  is  taken,  and 
then  as,  Mr.  Brisbane  explained: 
compose,  focus,  shoot,  expose. 

“Mr.  Brisbane  often  said  if 
you  get  the  right  picture  you 
never  have  to  use  an  adjective, 
and  the  adjective  is  the  mortal 
enemy  of  a  noun  and  a  verb.” 

Mr.  McCrary  was  frank  in 
describing  his  participation  in 
the  Adams-Goldfine  case  as  a 
failure. 


“In  my  opinion  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  campaign  of  1960  began 
with  the  Harris  Committee  hear¬ 
ings,”  he  said.  “I  entered  the 
picture  as  a  friend,  without  pay. 
We  fought  a  PR  battle  and  we 
lost.  The  fight  isn’t  over  yet. 

“For  the  next  two  years  we 
are  going  to  have  Democratic- 
controlled  committees  hammer¬ 
ing  away  at  the  Administration. 
Corporate  presidents  and  corpo¬ 
rate  PR  advisors  had  better  get 
into  politics,  because  politics  is 
getting  into  them.” 


□3 
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It's  always  harvest  time  in  Hartford 


Hartford  and  29  surrounding  towns  offer  a  year-around  market  that 
ranks  in  the  top  brackets  in  buying  power  and  steady  income.  You’ll  reap 
a  sales  harvest  if  you  go  after  this  rich  market  with  a  program  keyed  to 
an  advertising  campaign  in  The  Hartford  Times,  the  newspaper  read  by 
80.99^  of  the  families  in  this  prosperous  area.  The  largest  circulation  of 
any  daily  newspaper  in  Connecticut. 
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San  Francisco 
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CLASSIFIED  CLIMC 

Private  Party  Home  Ads 
Average  16  Answers 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 
CAM.  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


The  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star 
&  Tribune  has  come  up  with 
important  information  for 
CAMS  and  real  estate  brokers 
as  a  result  of  a  study  on  “Pri¬ 
vate  Party  Home  Sellers.” 

Under  the  supeiwision  of  Re¬ 
search  Director  Sid  Goldish,  300 
private  parties  or  28%  of  those 
placing  house-for-sale  ads 
during  a  five  week  period  last 
Summer,  were  asked  everything 
from  why  they  didn’t  use  a 
broker  to  how  they  felt  about 
the  results  from  their  ads. 

Approximately  20%  of  those 
call^  had  already  achieved  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  sale  of  their  own 
homes  with  their  ads;  30%  said 
they  had  been  successful  in 
selling  previous  homes.  Thus, 
the  surveyors  conclude  that  the 
private  party  home  seller  is  the 
real  estate  industry’s  greatest 
competitor.  By  the  same  token. 


however,  the  private  advertiser 
provides  brokers  with  their 
greatest  source  of  leads  for  new 
business. 

The  average  response  from 
these  ads  was  16  calls  or  visits 
per  advertiser  with  only  five 
saying  they  had  no  response  and 
four  claiming  100  to  200  an¬ 
swers.  52%  said  the  response 
justified  expectations  while  42% 
said  they  had  expected  a  greater 
i*esponse. 

Some  Conclusions 

Summarizing  the  findings  of 
the  Survey  before  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Realtors’  Convention,  CAM 
Warren  Perry  indicated  that 
the  following  conclusions  might 
well  merit  the  real  estate  in¬ 
dustry’s  consideration : 

“About  one-third  (31.69%) 
of  all  would-be  private  party 
home  sellers  who  were  not  suc- 
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cessful  in  selling  their  homes, 
intend  to  list  with  a  real  estate 
firm  within  several  weeks  or 
.sooner.  The  remaining  two- 
thirds  said  they’d  keep  trying  to 
sell,  or  would  rent  or  trade,  or 
would  continue  living  in  it,  or 
would  try  again  next  spring,  or 
simply  weren’t  certain  what 
they’d  do.  It’s  this  frustrated 
and  undecided  group  that  should 
be  a  prime  target  for  the  real 
estate  industry’s  selling  and 
promotional  guns. 

“Although  all  300  private 
party  would-be  home  sellers  had 
some  pretty  definite  reasons  for 
not  selling  through  a  real  estate 
firm,  194  of  them,  or  nearly 
indicated  they  would  not 
object  to  buying  a  home  through 
a  real  estate  company.  The  re¬ 
maining  35%  indicated  they 
would  rather  buy  from  a  private 
party,  builder  or  contractor,  or 
they  weren’t  certain.  These 
figures  suggest  pointing  the 
greatest  share  of  the  real  estate 
industry’s  promotional  effort 
toward  convincing  the  public  of 
the  wisdom  of  selling  through 
a  real  estate  finn.  That  it’s 
smart  or  good  business  to  buy 
through  a  real  estate  firm, 
rather  than  a  private  party, 
appears  to  be  substantially 
better  established. 

“About  half  of  all  would-be 
private  party  home  sellers 
undei-take  selling  their  own 
homes  because  they  think  they 
are  saving  money.  The  other 
half  is  made  up  of  those  who 
think  it’s  easier  or  faster  to  do 
it  themselves.  Or,  they  dislike, 
distnist  or  are  dissatisfied  with 
real  estate  firms.  Or,  they’re 
simply  taking  a  flyer  at  testing 
the  market.  Or,  they’ve  had  the 
experience  of  selling  a  home  of 
their  own  before.” 

InKtitiilional  Job 

Pointing  out  that  many  pri¬ 
vate  home  sellers  among  the  50% 
of  all  respondents  who  said  they 
didn’t  list  with  a  broker  in 
order  to  save  the  commission, 
might  well  have  gotten  less  lor 
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their  homes  than  the  market 
warranted,  CAM  Periy  said  the 
realtors  have  an  educational 
advertising  job  to  do.  The 
theme:  “It  doesn’t  cost  but  pays 
to  sell  your  home  through  a 
real  estate  firm.” 

Institutional  advertising  by 
real  estate  firms  constitute  a 
potential  source  of  much  clas¬ 
sified  linage.  And,  as  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Survey  proves,  it  i« 
urgently  needed  to  win  over  the 
“Do  it  yourself”  home  sellers. 

«  *  * 

Millionth  Really  Line 

A  new  record  in  Chicago  real 
estate  advertising  has  been 
established  by  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  which  published  its  mil¬ 
lionth  line  of  1958  real  estate 
display  advertising  on  Oct.  4. 

Arthur  B.  Olsen,  classified 
display  advertising  manager, 
attributed  the  record  to  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  home  building  in  the 
Chicagoland  area  and  to  the 
Weekly  Illustrated  Home  Guide 
section  the  Tribune  introduced 
earlier  this  year.  The  Home 
Guide  is  a  separate  newspaper 
section  on  Saturdays,  devoted 
exclusively  to  home  subjects. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Teachers  Wanted 

The  City  of  Newark,  (N.  J.) 
has  turn^  to  the  newspaper 
classified  pages  to  recruit 
teachers  and  principals  for  the 
public  school  system.  Ads  are 
appearing  in  10  newspapers,  in¬ 
viting  candidates  to  come  here 
Dec.  30  for  teacher  examina¬ 
tions.  The  school  board  appro¬ 
priated  $1,000  for  the  recruit¬ 
ment  effort. 

*  «  « 

Too  Late  to  Oassify 

CAM  Bill  Bauerkemper, 
Houston  (Tex.)  Press,  is  proud 
of  the  showing  his  staff  made  in 
connection  with  National  Homes 
Week  —  21,622  lines  as  against 
5,922  last  year.  This  year’s 
treatment  included  front  page 
boxes  and  strong  editorial  sup- 
I  port.  .  .  .  The  Burlington  (Vt.) 
Free  Press  is  using  color  to 
create  its  own  “yellow  pages.” 
i  Called  “Classi-Guide,”  the  one- 
page  weekly  directory  faces  the 
i  Free  Press  classified  section. 

‘  Printed  against  a  yellow  back- 
i  ground,  Classi-Guide  instructs 
readers  to  clip  the  directory  and 
“fold  and  place  in  your  phone 
book.”.  . .  The  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Enquirer  started  Sept.  30  to 
make  a  basic  change  in  print¬ 
ing  classified  ads.  Classified  in 
the  final  each  day  is  now  carried 
over  in  the  first  edition  next  day. 
This  grreatly  reduced  pressure  in 
the  composing  room  in  the  after¬ 
noon  and  early  evening  before 
the  Bulldog  goes  to  press. 
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Design  your  newspaper  tables 
just  the  way  you  want  them... 


Columbia,  S.  C. 

A  deadlocked  jury  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  mistrial  of  two  libel 
suits  aggregating  $200,000 
brought  by  Homer  Hobbs 
igainst  the  two  daily  news¬ 
papers  here. 

Mr.  Hobbs  sued  the  Columbia 
Record  and  the  State,  citing 
headlines  and  stories  which 
were  published  last  December 
when  the  announcement  was 
made  that  his  contract  as  foot¬ 
ball  coach  at  Furman  Univer¬ 
sity,  would  not  be  renewed.  He 
charged  that  headlines  and  por¬ 
tions  of  an  article  were  in 
error  when  they  stated  that  he 
was  “fired.” 

Mr.  Hobbs  has  been  working 
as  a  salesman  since  leaving 
Furman. 

The  newspapers  answered  the 
complaints  by  denying  malice 
and  by  stating  that  the  articles 
“make  it  clear  that  Coach 
Hobbs’  contract  was  for  three 
years  and  expired  Dec.  31, 
19.')7.” 

Declaring  that  the  substance 
of  its  stories  was  received  from 
the  Associated  Press,  defendants 
contended  that  “the  story  was 
of  general  news  value;  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  it  in  good  faith  be¬ 
lieving  it  to  be  true  and  without 
malice  and  therefore  privileged.” 

“The  substantial  truth  of  the 
publication”  was  noted  by  the 
newspapers  and  they  also  said 
“the  headlines  were  responsive 
to  the  story.” 


‘Hxuni£tOfL  will  build  them 
at  no  extra  cost^ 


■  What  do  you  need — galley 
runs,  letterboards,  ad  mat  drawers,  job  cases?  You  can 
have  them  (in  any  size  or  combination)  by  designing  your 
own  newspaper  tables  with  a  Hamilton  Design  Kit!  Choose 
from  five  table  lengths  .  .  .  three  styles  of  working  tops  .  .  . 
two  types  of  overhead  lights  .  .  .  and  over  90  different 
materials  storage  units!  Get  the  full  story  (and  a  Design 
Kit)  from  your  Hamilton  dealer, 
or  write  to  Printers  Equipment  I  I 

Division,  Hamilton  Manufacturing 
Company,  Two  Rivers,  Wisconsin. 


Week-End  Edition 
Sent  via  ’Copter 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.! 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News 
introduced  helicopter-delivery 
service  for  its  readers  in  three 
communities  when  it  initiated 
its  Saturday  Week-end  Edition 
Oct.  4. 

First  copies  of  the  expanded 
Saturday  paper  were  airlifted , 
to  distributors  in  Batavia,  At¬ 
tica  and  Warsaw  from  the  U.  S. 

Coast  Guard  Base  on  Fuhrmann 
Blvd.  after  being  rushed  there 
by  truck  from  the  News’  print¬ 
ing  plant. 

This  first  Week-end  Edition, 
priced  at  10c,  contained  122 
pages,  including  a  main  news 
section,  local  Saturday  maga¬ 
zine  and  sports-financial  sec¬ 
tions,  a  24-page,  tabloid  TV 
Radio  Topics,  a  10-page  color 
comic  section  and  This  Week 
magazine. 
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Everything  in  Baltin 
revolves  around 


Times-Mirror 
Realignment 
Moves  Made 


ITU  Asks  Court 
To  Release  Funds 


Akron,  Ohio 

The  International  Typopraph- 
ical  Union  has  hit  back  at  the 
$100,000  libel  suit  filed  apainst 
it  by  Reese  J.  Hiphfield,  printer 
on  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  in 
Common  Pleas  Court  here.  The 
move  aims  at  release  of  large 
sums  in  union  funds  tied  up  in 
the  principal  cities  of  Ohio. 

Attorneys  have  filed  a  motion 
to  strike  out  purportedly  vital 
sections  of  Mr.  Hiphfield’s  pe¬ 
tition.  The  International  charges 
he  has  failed  to  show  any  con- 
ti'act  between  it  and  the  Ohio 
locals.  It  asserts  this  must  be 
shown  if  the  International,  in 
Indianapolis,  is  to  be  served  in 
an  Ohio  law  suit. 

A  foimer  treasurer  of  the 
Akron  Local,  Mr.  Hiphfield 
charges  he  was  ousted  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  International’s  con¬ 
stitution  and  that  the  union 
damaged  him  with  a  civil  suit 
charging  embezzlement,  which 
was  denied  in  his  favor. 


Los  Angeles 

Philip  Chandler  has  become 
executive  vicepresident  of  the 
Times-Mirror  Company  in  a 
major  realignment  of  executive 
personnel  announced  by  Nonnan 
Chandler,  president. 

The  company’s  “program  of 
expansion’’  provides  for  a  direc¬ 
torship  of  public  service  in  its 
top  management  bracket.  Mrs. 
Nonnan  Chandler  has  been 
named  to  this  post.  (E&P,  Sept. 
20,  page  44). 

The  realignment  extends  down 
into  the  divisions  of  the  T-M 
Co.,  which  operates  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  Mirror  News  and 
Times-Mirror  Press  and  has 
majority  interests  in  television 
station  KTTV,  Los  Angeles, 
and  in  Publishers’  Paper  Co.  in 
Oregon. 

Division  directors  remain  un- 
changed,  the  announcement 
stated.  These  include  Harrison 


recting  the  overall  programs  of  El  Diario  lO  Issue 
the  sales  departments,  including  Spanish  Almanac 

fliA  Hicnlnv  iciniii'  fVin  r*tn«.  * 

A  400-])  age  almanac  in 
Spanish  dedicated  to  the  I^atin 
American  countries  and  the 
Spanish-speaking  community  in 
the  United  States  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  on  Oct.  30  by  El  Diario 
de  Niieva  York,  according  to  an 
announcement  by  Stanley  Ross, 
editor  and  associate  publisher. 

The  almanac  will  be  distrib¬ 
uted  in  newstands  in  Spanish¬ 
speaking  areas  throughout  the 
United  States,  according  to 
Alexander  Ruggiem,  director  of 
circulation  of  El  Diario.  The 
almanac  is  a  counterpart  of  that 
Selecciones”  of 
Render’s  Digest  and  distributed 
in  Latin  American  countries 
during  past  years.  However, 
“Selecciones”  has  discontinued 
the  project  which  will  be  car¬ 
ried  on  for  Latin  America  by 
Editors  Press.  The  editor  is 
Antonio  Cardenas,  a  former  di¬ 
rector  for  Latin  American  af- 
Seiltiliel  Passes  Out  fairs  of  the  International  News 

Cherokee,  Kas.  ^ 

After  79  years  the  w'eeklv  a  .  a  j  x*  *• 

Cherokee  Sentinel  has  ceased  Adman  Ketires 

publication.  The  paper  was  es-  A.  Roy  Barbier,  veteran  of 
tablished  by  the  late  Charles  42  years  in  auto  advertising, 
Lucas  in  1879  as  the  Sentinel  retired  Oct.  1.  A  vicepresident 
on  The  Border,  and  in  1881  was  of  MacManus,  John  &  Adams, 
changed  to  the  Cherokee  Senti-  Inc.,  Mr.  Barbier  has  been  ac- 
nel.  Following  the  death  of  its  count  executive  on  General 
publisher,  Harry  B.  Price,  last  Motors’  Caddillac  Motor  Car 
year  the  paper  was  sold  to  division  account  since  1942.  He 
Ralph  CofTelt.  The  subscription  had  l)een  ad  manager  of  Ford 
list  was  sold  to  the  H>jV  Specta-  Motor  Co.  for  a  number  of  years 
tor  in  Pittsburg,  Kas.  previously. 
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Safeway  to 
the  MOON 


Montana  Daily,  75, 

Moves  to  New  Plant 

Lewlstown,  Mont. 

The  Lewistown  Daily  News 
celebrated  its  75th  anniversary 
on  Sept.  24,  co-incident  with 
Mrs.  Chandler  will  serve  as  moving  to  a  new  publishing 
coordinator  for  the  Times-Mir-  home  just  a  few'  doors  from  its 
ror  Co.  in  its  relations  with  former  quarters.  Publisher  Ed- 
civic  oiganizations  and  educa-  w-ard  Fike  and  General  Man- 
tional  institutions  in  her  new'  ager  Lloyd  Raw  held  open  house 
duties  as  director  of  public  sei'V'-  and  entertained  2,000  visitors  pj-oduced  bv 
ice,  the  announcement  said.  and  also  the  former  publishers,  .  -  • 

In  this  role,  the  former  as-  Harry  E.  Lay  and  Tom  Stout, 
sistant  to  the  president  “w'ill  who  had  retired  after  dispos¬ 
ing  of  their  interests  several 
years  ago. 

New's  was 
f ha  event. 


New  Duties  Told 


Sunday 


Morning  *  Evening^ 
ivgnJ.imM  \CtmiiuendGwenrwux^ 


MiBftni  (SIT  Ifiinl 


HIC 


Rtvolving  Back  for  horizontol 
and  vortical  pktwrat 


AdivstabU  front  standord  may  bo 
moved  up,  down,  right,  loft 
and  at  an  angle  to  your  subiect 


Improved  coupled  rangefinder 
matches  any  lens 


Ground  glass  focusing  with  quiet 
operating,  detachable  focusing  hood 


CWtcCOlZ 


Dial  footage  Kale  combined  with 
automatic  flash  exposure  indicator 
located  on  comero  top  for  utmost 
convenience  and  ease 


Built-in  B-C  power  supply  trips 
shutter  and  operates  with  any 
type  of  syn^ronized  flash. 
Provides  left  hand  tripping 


Ihe  buper  braphic — finest  Oraphic  ever  buut — was 
painstakingly  designed  to  perform  the  most  difficult 
photographic  tasks  easier  and  with  greater  assurance 
of  success.  Not  only  is  it  a  precise  picture-taking  instru¬ 
ment  ...  it  is  "human  engineered”  to  make  it  easy  to 
handle,  easy  to  use.  Hold  it.  Note  how  light  and  com¬ 
pact  it  is  .  .  .  how  all  controls  are  sensibly  positioned 
for  utmost  convenience  .  .  .  how  "handy”  it  feels  in 
your  hands.  Then  start  looking  at  its  many  features — 
every  one  designed  to  make  your  pictures,  exceptional. 
Price  with  135mm  Optar  lens  in  fully  synchronized 
shutter,  $375.  For  more  information  about  the  all-new 
Super  Graphic  and  its  full  line  of  accessories,  see  your 
Graflex  dealer,  listed  in  the  yellow  pages,  or  write  to 
Dept.  EP- 108.  Graflex,  Inc.,  Rochester  3,  N.Y.  A  Sub¬ 
sidiary  of  General  Precision  Equipment  Corporation. 
Prices  include  federal  tax  and  are  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


Large,  eo$y-to-handle  cams 
motch  coupled  rangefinder 
to  any  wide  angle,  normal 
or  telephoto  lent 
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BURROUGHS 

ELECTRONIC  COMPUTERS 
STAND  SENTRY  DUTY  FOR  YOU... 


GUIDE  MISSILES,  BOMBERS 
AND  BUSINESSES,  ALSO! 


Burroughs  Digital  Computers 
Even  in  ‘Texas  Tower’  Outposts 


FIRM’S  VITAL  DATA  PROCESSING  of  bases  across  the  continenta 
ROLE  IS  MANY-SIDED  U.S.,  SAGE  supersensitiveh 

searches  for  the  faintest  hintt: 
airborne  attack. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. —  In  these  installations  helpiR; 
Another  vital  link  in  defense,  to  defend  173  million  American? 
Texas  Towers’  now  extend  our  the  Burroughs  electronic  com 
SAGE  defense  system  lonely  puters  almost  instantaiieou?!’ 
miles  off  America’s  shores,  compute  and  process  radar  dat 
Here,  as  well  as  from  its  chain  for  alerting  U. S.  defense.  _ 


‘S 

stS 


nental 

lint  (i 


elpir.| 

■ican^. 

:  coni' 
C()U‘I' 

ir  data 


Meanwhile,  in  Cape  Canaveral, 
pant  5,000-mile  Atlas  ICBM’s 
blast  off.  Navigating  them  with 
undeviating  reliability:  Bur¬ 
roughs  all-transistor  electronic 
computers. 

The  scope  of  Burroughs  mili- 
lary  weapons  systems  is  pro¬ 
digious.  It  encompasses  a  broad 
range  including  super-intricate 
electronic  missile  guidance  sys¬ 
tems,  electronic  data  processing 
for  anti-airborne  defense  sys¬ 
tems,  new  electrographic  com¬ 
munications  systems  that  record 
30,000  characters  a  second. 


giant  capacity  computers  mini¬ 
aturized  for  manned  aircraft. 


Advances  in  ‘Brains’ 
for  Defense,  Business 
Co  Hand  in  Hand 


In  the  words  of  a  Burroughs 
spokesman:  "These  tremendous 
advances  in  computation  for 
military  systems  parallel  devel¬ 
opments  of  advanced  electronic 
systems  and  equipment  for  ci¬ 
vilian  use.  And  vice  versa. 
Through  this  cross-pollenization. 
Burroughs’  achievements  are 


recognized  as  having  become 
outstanding  in  data  processing 
for  business  and  science  as  well 
as  for  defense.” 

In  all,  these  programs  and 
others — many  of  them  top  se¬ 
cret — involve  the  most  sophis¬ 
ticated  applications  of  elec¬ 
tronics,  electro-mechanics,  op¬ 
tics,  magnetics  and  other  fields, 
the  fruits  of  Burroughs  3,500- 
man  research  and  development 
facilities.  And  they  clearly  re¬ 
flect  the  firm’s  proved  capabili¬ 
ties  in  precision  production,  in 
product  reliability,  in  design  and 


I 


Burroughs  Corporation 

“NEW  DIMENSIONS  I  in  eiectronies  and  data  processing  systems“ 


FAIRCHILD 

news 

Current  iiationwHle  interest  in  I 
stereo — what  it  is,  what  it  does,  ] 
how  it  works — is  evidenced  by  the  ! 
fact  that  HOME  FURNISHINGS  i 
DAILY  received  orders  for  more 
tfian  6,000  reprints  of  its  recent  ' 
article,  "The  ABC’s  of  Stereo,”  ! 
within  two  weeks  after  announce-  i 
ment  of  the  availability  of  the  i 
booklet. 


Louis  W.  Fairchild,  president  of  ' 
Fairchild  Publications,  Inc.,  de¬ 
parted  last  week  aboard  the  Cristo- 
foro  Colotnbo  for  a  combination  , 
business-vacation  trip  abroad.  He  ' 
will  visit  Italy  and  return  to  the 
U.  S.  Nov.  6  aboard  the  Giulio  | 
Cesare. 


Fairchild  news  representatives  ' 
are  on  the  spot  for  important  I 
trade  showings  and  conferences  i 
now  being  held  in  Europe.  J.  W.  , 
Cohn,  associate  European  director,  I 
was  in  Manchester,  England,  Oct. 

15  for  the  opening  of  International  , 
Textile  Machinery  &  Accessories  I 
Exhibition,  going  from  there  to  ^ 
Harrogate  fw  the  Cotton  Board  ; 
j-onference  on  Oct.  17.  At  the  same  ^ 
time  (Oct.  15-21),  Mme.  EUisa  ' 
Massai,  Milan  bureau  chief,  is  in 
Turin,  Italy,  to  cover  SAMIA 
(Turin  ready-to-wear  markets) 
openings. 

Fairchild  news  coverage  in  South 
America  has  been  expanded  with 
the  appointment  of  two  new  cor¬ 
respondents.  Leon  Zeldis  M.,  in¬ 
dustrial  consultant  to  Chile  textile 
firms,  will  handle  news  assignments 
in  Santiago,  Chile;  Geraldo  Banas 
will  cover  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  and 
vicinity. 

The  4th  session  of  the  Fashion 
Careers  Course  of  the  Fashion 
Group,  Inc.,  held  Oct.  14,  was  mod¬ 
erated  by  Matilda  Taylor,  associ¬ 
ate  fashion  editor  of  WOMEIN’S 
WEAR  DAILY.  Subject  of  the 
session  was  “Fashion  Markets.” 


Two  members  of  DAILY  NEWS 
RECORD  staff  this  month  cele¬ 
brated  30  years  with  the  Fairchild 
organization.  They  are  Marshall 
.  M.  Jacobson,  clothing  editor,  and 
!  Irving  Schoolman  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department. 


Alfred  D.  Cook,  ELECTRONIC 
NEWS  editor,  is  making  plans  to 
cover  the  IRE  Professional  Group 
on  Communications  Systems  4th 
National  Aero-Clom  Symposium, 
which  will  be  held  in  Utica,  N.  Y., 
Oct.  20-23.  Harry  Birse,  of  the  pa¬ 
per’s  ad  staff,  also  will  be  on  hand. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  iott  12th  St.,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 
fuUi§h»n  of 

Daily  N«wi  Record,  Supermarket  News, 
Women's  Wear  Daily,  Electronic  News, 
Home  Furnishings  Doily,  Directories, 
Men's  Wear,  Footwear  News,  Books. 
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Milbiirn  Heads 
Derby  Committee 

Detroit 

William  S.  Milbum  of  the 
Tiirson  (Ariz.)  Dnilu  Citizen 
ha.s  been  e.lectcMl  chairman  of 
the  National  Newspaper  Control 
Committee  for  the  22nd  All- 
American  Soaip  Box  Derby. 

Others  on  the  newspaper 
committee  ai'e:  Woody  Barron, 
Waco  (Tex.)  News-Tribune  & 
Times-Herald;  Barney  Gold¬ 
stein,  Cleveland  (0.)  News; 
Raymond  Goods,  Bangor  (Me.) 
Daily  News;  Richard  Hender¬ 
son,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times; 
William  R.  Shover,  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star;  Ira  C.  Sapozink, 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union; 
and  Tony  Gaston,  WKZO-TV, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

«  o  * 

Pete  Boyington,  salesman 
with  West-Holliday  Co.,  Inc., 
and  previously  with  the  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Examiner  as 
ad  salesman  —  new  salesman 
for  the  Los  Angeles  office  of 
O’Mara  and  Ormsbee,  Inc., 
newspaper  representatives. 

*  *  * 

John  F.  Bonner,  one-time 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Star-Times  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  and  for  the 
past  three  years  financial  editor 
of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  — 
to  director  of  corporate  relations 
for  the  General  Development 
Corp.,  Miami-based  land,  hous¬ 
ing  and  community  development 
firm. 

« 

Gordon  Ross,  formerly  with 
UPI  at  Boise,  Idaho  —  new  dis¬ 
play  advertising  salesman  with 
the  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register- 
Guard,  replacing  Ed  Dunn,  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  national  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  staff. 

*  *  * 

Raymond  Cumberledge,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Moundsville  (W. 
Va.)  Daily  Echo  —  to  director 
of  publicity  for  Marshall  Col¬ 
lege  at  Huntington. 

*  *  * 

Ruth  Ramer,  a  repoi-ter  for 
15  years  with  the  late  Cincin¬ 
nati  (Ohio)  Times-Star  —  to 
the  sales  staff  of  Lockwood 
Doench,  a  realtor  in  that  city. 
*  *  « 

Tom  Donahue,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  for  the  Eti- 
gene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard  — 
resigned  to  enter  other  business. 

«  *  « 

James  Dunham,  a  recent 
graduate  of  Rockhurst  College, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  —  new  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Illinois  State 
Journal  at  Springfield. 


personal 


Coiiservaliou  Awards 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Jack  Hart,  Lincoln  (Neb.) 
Journal  news  staff  member,  and 
Don  Muhm,  farm  editor  of  the 
Omaha  World  Herald,  have  been 
awaixled  Distinguished  service 
awards  by  the  Nebraska  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Soil  and  Water  Con¬ 
servation  Districts. 

4^  ♦  4c 

Johnny  Stewart  —  to  the 
Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Herald- 
Dispatch. 


New  Kdilor  Named 
For  IPI  Report 

Zurich 

William  A.  Rutherford,  edi¬ 
tor  of  IPI  Report,  monthly  bul¬ 
letin  of  the  International  Press 
Institute,  is  leaving  the  IPI  tc 
return  to  work  as  a  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent, 

Gordon  Young,  a  former  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  Reutera  anc 
for  the  past  nine  years  chief 
correspondent  of  Associated 
Newspapers  in  Paris,  has  been 
appointed  as  his  successor. 


Ed  Hamilton  —  to  the  Army 
Times  in  Washington. 

4c  «  4c 

Jack  Hieronymus  —  to  ad 
director  of  the  Palo  Alto 
(Calif.)  Times.  Glenn  Ranson 
—  national  advertising  manager 
and  Howard  Schonberger  — 
i-etail  ad  manager.  Both  posts 
were  foi-merly  held  by  Mr.  Hie¬ 
ronymus. 


Robert  W.  Delaney,  State 
Capitol  correspondent  for  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  Neu's — ap¬ 
pointed  Capitol  Bureau  Chief 
for  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel- 
Star,  replacing  Jim  Hardee,  en¬ 
tering  private  business. 

*  *  * 

Fred  Martin  —  transferred 
from  the  Associated  Press  bu¬ 
reau  at  San  Francisco  to  AP 
bureau,  Portland,  Ore. 
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In  GM  Position 

Pim^DEI-PHIA 

Bill  Hall,  former  general  as- 
siffnment  reporter  of  the  West 
Chester  (Pa.)  Daily  Local 
Sens,  and  more  recently  house 
organ  editor  of  the  Borroughs 
Corp.  Research  Center,  has  be¬ 
come  editor  and  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  weekly  Upper  Main 
Line  News  here.  The  News  was 
purchased  i-ecently  from  Ellston 
Hillman  by  George  and  Mary- 
belle  Heintzelman,  who  also  pub¬ 
lish  the  weekly  Downinytown 
(Pa.)  Archive. 

*  *  * 

James  J.  Burnett,  advertis¬ 
ing  employe  with  the  Bingham¬ 
ton  (N.  Y.)  Press  for  36  years 
—retired.  He  is  succeeded  by 
Robert  L.  Sturdevant.  Ernest 
F.  Gaeta,  display  staff — now 
retail  ad  manager.  Stuart  A. 
Dunham,  an  assistant  CE — suc¬ 
ceeds  Erwin  C.  Cronk  as  CE. 
Robert  J.  Dillon,  chief  editor¬ 
ial  writer — now  editor  of  the 
editorial  page.  Donald  C.  John¬ 
son,  assistant  to  the  editor — 
replaces  Mr.  Dunham. 

*  *  * 

Joe  Dan  Boyd,  formerly 
farm  news  writer  for  the  Ft. 
Worth  (Texas)  Star  Telegram 
—  to  the  National  Future 
Farmer  magazine  as  associate 
editor. 

*  *  * 

Donald  T.  Johnston,  for 
four  years  a  display  ad  salesman 
for  the  NeM’6Mrflr/i  (N.  Y.)  News 
—appointed  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Beacon  (N.  Y.)  News. 
«  «  * 

Henry  S.  Humphreys,  amuse¬ 
ment  and  music  editor  of  the 
former  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Times-Star — now  writing  col¬ 
umn  for  weekly  Catholic  Tele¬ 
graph  Register,  besides  being 
musical  director  of  Station 
WKRC. 


EXEMPLARY— Hit  practice  of  in- 
ttructinq  country  correspondents 
in  the  public's  right  to  know  won 
for  Presley  E.  Bryant,  right,  state 
editor  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram,  the  Texas  Newsman  of 
the  Year  citation  by  Dallas  Chap¬ 
ter,  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  Making  the 
presentation  it  Clardy  McCullar, 
chapter  president. 

Vic  Wall,  dean  of  western 
Massachusetts  sports  writers — 
retired  after  42  years  with  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union. 

*  *  * 

Clip  Stratton,  72,  Topeka 
(Kas.)  Daily  Capital  columnist 
— retired.  He  joined  the  Capital 
staff  in  1911. 

*  *  « 

Lois  Mather,  women’s  editor 
of  the  Gresham  (Ore.)  Outlook 
for  six  years — resigned  to  move 
to  Alaska.  She  is  succeeded  by 
Mrs.  Jambs  E.  Dunn, 

*  m  * 

Presley  E.  Bryant,  state 
editor  of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Star-Telegram  named  Texas 
Newsman  of  the  Year  by  the 
local  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi. 

(Continued  on  jmge  42) 


Coniic^^Dictjonai2 


Mon«y-Sav*r 

A  person  who  in  the  good  old  days  was 
a  miser,  but  who  nowadays  is  a  wizard. 
(C9»yriiht,  1958.  by  Evan  Eiar) 


^  ^4^  One. 

S^UtofUdU  9ft  ^teiiufic  SecU^tt 

THE  REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 

Dcs  Moines  4U  Madison  Ave.,  N.  T.  C. 


When  should  newspaper 
properties  be  sold? 

Never,  if  there  is  family  coming  along  that  is 
capable  of  taking  over,  and  already  holding  down 
responsible  jobs. 

Possibly  sometime  .soon,  if  age  or  ill  health  are 
slowing  your  pace,  and  you  are  unable  to  create 
an  arrangement  to  sell  within  the  framework  of 
your  own  organization. 

Definitely  now,  if  an  estate  is  involved,  and  the 
corporate  stock  is  being  “watered  down”  through 
heirs — until  control  by  a  competent  publisher  is 
impossible. 

We  have  made  it  our  business  for  three  decades 
to  blaze  the  trails  for  newspaper  owners,  so  that 
they  can  enter  a  discussion  of  a  sale  comfortably, 
and  calmly  reach  the  proper  conclusions. 

ALIEN  KANDER  AND  COMPANY 

Negotiators  for  the  Purchase  and  Sale 
of  Daily  Newspapers 

WASHINGTON  1625  Eye  St.  NW  NAtional  8-1990 
NEW  YORK  60  East  42ncl  St.  MUrray  Hill  7-4242 
CHICAGO  .3.5  East  Warker  l>r.  RAndolph  6-6760 
DENVER  1700  Broadway  Ar.oma  2-362.3 
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Personals 

(Continued  from  page  41) 

Herbert  L.  Block,  editorial 
cartoonist  for  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post  —  Parents’  Maga¬ 
zine  ’58  Medal  for  outstanding 
ser\’ice  to  children  through  his 
portrayal  of  Nation’s  educa¬ 
tional  needs. 

*  *  * 

William  J.  W’aters  Sr.,  who 
started  with  the  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Enquirer  in  1930  as  a 
copyboy  —  now  news  editor. 
Charles  Luckett,  telegraph 
editor  —  now  assistant  news 
editor. 

*  «  * 

John  L.  Boyles,  State  Capi¬ 
tol  Bureau  Chief  for  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald — elected  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Tallahassee  Press 
Club. 

* 

Si  Wise,  classified  advertising 
salesman  with  the  Albany 

(Ore.)  Democrat-Herald  — 
transferred  to  the  display  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  that 
paper. 


Honorary  Fire  Chief 
Shines  As  Reporter 

Quincy,  Mass. 
A  Quincy  Patriot  Ledger  car¬ 
rier  boy  dramatically  changed 
roles  by  making  news  instead 
of  delivering  it  Oct.  3. 

A  short  time  after  assuming 
the  post  of  “fire  chief,”  as 
carrier  boys  took  over  Quincy 
municipal  jobs  in  observance  of 
Newspaperboy  Day,  Raymond 
Dunn  made  page  one  by  report¬ 
ing  on  a  $75,000,  three-alarm 
fire. 

“Chief”  Dunn  was  out  on  a 
routine  insipection  with  Fire 
Capt.  Francis  Daly  when  they 
heard  the  first  alarm  on  the 
car  radio.  They  reached  the 
scene  as  the  first  two  fire  en¬ 
gines  were  hitching  up  their 
hoses. 

Dunn  had  a  two-column  eye- 
TRAVELINS  SCHOLARS — Hen^  Ford  II,  president  of  the  Ford  Motor  witness  report  for  the  Patriot 
Company,  poses  for  a  picture  with  the  writers  who  traveled  the  greatest  Ledger, 
distances  to  the  Ford  National  Teen-Age  Press  Conference.  Phyllis  Burch,  • 

left,  representing  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  journeyed  4,475  miles;  Sharon  , 

Orbeck,  right,  representing  the  Fairbanks  News-Miner,  came  3,444  miles  XeO  XliaCKrey  JoinS 
from  Alaska.  They  competed  with  175  others  for  college  scholarships.  Encyclopedia  Firm 


naner  Robert  L.  Stevens,  reporter  5  More  Receive 

■  *  *  *  for  two  years  with  the  Salem  i  k* 

(Ore.)  Statesman  —  to  adver-  Scholarships 

Robert  W.  Greer  from  city  tising  director  of  Meier  &  Frank  Inter  American  F 
editor-sports  ^^Hor  of  the  La-  Co.,  Inc.,  Portland,  Ore.  ation  scholarships  o: 


Lakeland,  Fla. 

More  Receive  Ted  Thackrey,  a  former  edi- 

LPA  Scholarships 

*■  r^ew  York  Post,  has  resigrned  as 

Inter  American  Press  Associ-  managing  editor  of  the  Lakeland 


mar  (Colo.)  Daily  Netvs  to  the 
staff  of  the  El  Dorado  (Kas.) 
Daily  Times.  Wallace  Faxon 
replaces  him  on  the  News. 


I.,  Inc.,  Portland,  Ore.  ation  scholarships  of  $2,.500  each  (Fla.)  Ledger  to  become  sales 

*  *  *  have  been  awarded  to  five  more  manager  of  Harwyn  Publishing 

journalists  and  students,  bring-  Co.,  New  York.  ’The  firm  pro- 
ViRtUL  Rupp,  reporter  for  the  ing  the  total  to  23  in  three  duces  picture  encyclopedias  for 
Bend  (Ore.)  Bulletin  for  more  years.  children, 

an  three  years— advanced  to  recipients  are:  Richard  John  D.  Lopp,  telegraph  edi- 


♦  *  *  than  three  years— advanced  to  recipients  are:  Richard  John  D.  Lopp,  telegraph  edi- 

JAMES  E.  Foster,  foi-merly  sports  editor,  replacing  Bob  ^  Atwood,  Champaign,  Ill.;  ^or,  has  been  named  acting 
editor  and  general  manager  of  Barber,  resigned  to  move  to  w  inne*?  Brownsville'  managing  editor  of  the  Ledger, 

the  La  Porte  City  (Iowa)  Prop-  California.  Texas;  Julio  Santos,  Guatemala;’  *  *  * 

ress  now  news  editor  of  the  *  *  ♦  Luz  Solano,  Colombia;  and  Jose  Keith  Blackledge,  North 

Harry  Stoneberger,  associate  Ramos  Arnao,  Peru.  Platte  Telegraph-Bulletin — new 


the  La  Porte  City  (Iowa)  Prog-  California. 

ress — now  news  editor  of  the  ♦  *  ♦ 

Longmont  (Colo.)  Daily  Times-  tt  o 

Call,  succeeding  James  F.  Mat-  H'VRRY  Stoneberger,  ass^.ate 

lack,  now  associate  editor  of  Fostorm  (Ohio) 


the  Times-Call. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

ISADORE  Odesky,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Toledo  Times 
—  new  president  of  the  Ohio 
Circulation  Managers  Associa- 


Review-Times  —  to  free  lance  Jack  Lloyd,  former  police 
correspondence  and  press  pho-  reporter,  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 


iz  Solano,  Colombia;  and  Jose  Keith  Blackledge,  North 
imos  Arnao,  Peru.  Platte  Telegraph-Bulletin— new 

*  *  *  president  of  Nebraska  Associ- 

Jack  Lloyd,  former  police  ated  Press  Newspaper  Members. 


tography. 


Daily  News  —  to  reporter  for  William  Cotter  —  promoted 


E.  L.  Dale,  editor  and  general  Newspapers  Inc 

manager  of  the  Carthage  (Mo.)  •  *  ♦ 


tion.  Walter  T.  Davis,  business  Evening  Press  —  being  honored 
manager  of  the  Springfield  Nov.  18  by  the  Chamber  of  Corn- 
News  and  Sun  —  given  an  hon-  merce  for  his  50  years  in  news- 


the  suburban  weekly  chain,  to  city  editor  of  the  Syranise 

Times  Newspapers  Inc.  (N.  Y.)  Herald-Journal.  Ken 

,  *  *  Sparrow’  —  now  financial  edi- 

^ _ _  tor. 


orary  membership. 


paper  work. 


Bernard  M.  Bour,  former  re¬ 
porter,  Honolulu  ('T,  H.)  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  and  associate  editor- 
publisher  of  Carmel  (Calif.) 


Harry  B.  Haines,  publisher 
of  the  Paterson  (N.  J.)  Evening 


Spectotor  —  to  publications  and  received  a  plaque  from 

press  officer,  Asia  Foundation,  Kiwanis  Club  in  recognition 
-  "  •  ''f  “Believe  in 


San  Francisco. 


of  his  initiating 
America”  cnisade. 


Judge  the  Campaign  Maneuvers 

against  the  full  facts  on  politics  and  elections  as 
broken  down  and  examined  in  the  CQ  Weekly 
Reports. 


M  K  Sundwall  former  ^ 

Moab,  Utah  high  school  princ-  Albuquerque  (N.  M.) 

pal  -  to  editor,  Moab  Times-  correspondent  in  Santa 

Independent.^  ^  ^  Fe.  Marianne  Johnson  -  new 

city  hall  reporter  for  the  Jour- 
Eugene  Gauger,  former  nal,  succeeding  Jerry  Bradlfd', 
writer  for  the  Mennonite  Cen-  who  returned  to  school, 
tral  Committee,  Akron,  Pa.  —  *  *  « 

to  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Evening  g 

.Journal  and  church  repo^r  for  ^  n.  C.,  bureau  manager  for 
the  Sunday  Journal  and  Star,  ^pi  for  the  past  18  months  - 
•  •  *  to  manager  of  Charlotte’s  UPI 

James  Rippey  —  from  news  bureau.  Loyd  V.  Jeffers,  mem- 
editor  of  the  Holdrege  (Neb.)  ber  of  the  Columbia,  S.  C.,  bu- 
Daily  Citizen  to  editor  of  the  reau  —  succeeds  Mr.  Webb  at 
weekly  Bellevue  (Neb.)  Press,  the  Greensboro  bureau. 
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Progress  Works  Here 


RELAYS  VOICES  UNDER  THE  SEAS.  This  is  one  of  the  repeater  units  in  the  new  underseas 
telephone  cables.  These  voice  boosters  make  it  possible  for  you  to  telephone  Great  Britain 
and  Hawaii  as  clearly  as  you  call  across  town.  Developed  by  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories 
after  many  years  of  research.  Made  to  entirely  new  precision  limits  by  Western  Electric. 


One  of  the  most  important  and 
basic  reasons  for  good  telephone 
service  is  research.  The  many 
advances  in  speed,  clarity,  dis¬ 
tance  and  convenience  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  it. 

They  would  not  have  been  possi¬ 
ble  either,  in  the  same  degree  or  as 
economically,  without  one  central 
research  organization  such  as  the 
Bell  Telephone  Laboratories. 

This  is  the  research  division  of  the 
Bell  System.  It  has  grown  as  the 
needs  of  the  nation  have  grown. 

The  work  of  its  hundreds  of  scien¬ 
tists  and  engineers  covers  many  fields 
and  goes  exploring  and  developing  in 
many  directions.  But  it  is  aimed 
primarily  at  the  betterment  of  com¬ 
munications  serv’ices  and  the  finding 
of  ways  to  provide  this  better  service 
at  the  lowest  cost  to  the  customer. 

Not  just  recently,  but  long  ago 
the  Bell  System  recognized  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  national  need  for  basic 
research  and  it  has  devoted  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  its  laboratories  pro¬ 
gram  to  this  field. 

The  “search  for  new  knowledge— 
the  effort  to  increase  our  understand¬ 
ing  of  nature— the  probing  into  the 
unknown”— has  brought  substantial 


benefits  beyond  their  particular  aj)- 
plication  to  communications. 

An  outstanding  example  was  the 
invention  of  the  Transistor,  one  of 
the  real  breakthroughs  in  science 
that  come  only  at  rare  intervals. 

These  amazing  amplifiers,  though 
little  larger  than  a  p>ea,  can  amplify 
electric  signals  up  to  100,000  times. 
They  can  do  many  of  the  things  a 
vacuum  tube  can  do— and  more  be¬ 
sides  !  They  have  opened  the  way  to 
new  products  and  improved  others. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Tran¬ 
sistor  has  been  one  of  the  leading 


factors  in  an  electronic  boom  and 
has  helped  to  create  business  and 
jobs  in  many  industries.  More  than 
50,000,000  transistors  will  be  made 
this  year. 

The  research  and  manufacturing 
skills  of  the  Bell  System,  already  or¬ 
ganized  and  at  hand,  are  placed  fully 
at  the  service  of  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  whenever  w'e  are  called  upon 
for  projects  for  which  we  are  sp)e- 
cially  qualified. 

Among  many  present  defense  as¬ 
signments  is  the  development  of 
guidance  systems  for  intercontinen¬ 
tal  missiles. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


SMMJS 


Pressmen  are  installing  a  pre¬ 
registered  coior  plate  on  one  of 
the  eight  color  cylinders.  Plates 
can  be  inserted  and  removed 
without  disturbing  the  web 
lead.  Notice  the  convenient 
Cutler-Hammer  Control  Station. 


The  automatic  roll  feed  mechanism 
supplies  a  continuous  50"  web  of  paper 
at  1,000  feet  per  minute.  A  paper  ten¬ 
sioning  device  measures  the  feed  rate 
and  the  Cutler-Hammer  Drive  Control 
adjusts  the  roll  speed.  Unit  is  also 
equipped  with  an  automatic  paster. 


The  main  control  console— Finger-tip 
control  of  every  press  function  insures 
peak  production  efficiency  from  this 
Harris-Cottrell  LGC  press.  Notice  the 
double  Cottrell  sheet  delivery  mecha¬ 
nism.  Press  can  also  be  equipped  with 
a  high-speed  Cottrell  magazine  folder. 


and  at  Western  Printing  &  Litho  Company,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


The  complete  electrical  system 
for  the  new  high-speed,  eight-color 
Harris-Cottrell  LGC  web  offset  printing  press 
is  Cutler-Hammer  engineered 

This  ultra-modem  high-speed  press  instal¬ 
lation  has  set  new  production  records  for 
high  quality,  low  cost  front-and-back 
four  color  offset  printing.  This  press  is 
the  result  of  an  intensive  research  and 
development  project  conducted  by  engi¬ 
neers  from  the  Harris-Seybold,  Cottrell 
and  Western  Printing  &  Litho  Companies. 

And  we  of  Cutler-Hammer  point  with 
particular  pride  to  this  installation  because 
the  entire  electrical  system  was  engi¬ 
neered  by  Cutler-Hammer. 

Cutler-Hammer  supplied  the  unit  power 
sub-station  located  at  the  extreme  left  of 
the  second  deck.  Cutler-Hammer  provided 
the  two  100  hp  main  drive  motors. 

Cutler-Hammer  furnished  the  D-c  Ad¬ 
justable  Voltage  Drive  and  Control. 

Cutler-Hammer  supplied  the  automatic 
reel  drive  and  control,  and  the  control  for 
all  A-c  motor  driven  auxiliaries. 


Able  engineers  respect  able  engineering, 
and  for  this  reason  Cutler-Hammer  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  the  choice  of  the  leaders  in  the 
Graphic  Arts  and  Publishing  Industries. 
Whatever  your  electrical  requirements 
may  be,  put  this  engineering  experi¬ 
ence  to  work  for  you  by  specifying 
Cutler-Hammer.  Write  today  .  .  .  your 
inquiry  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
Dept.  U-214  Cutler-Hammer  Inc.,  Mil¬ 
waukee  1,  Wisconsin. 


Cvtler-Hanmier  Iik.,  Milwaikee,  Wis.  ftriuM;  Airborne  Instroments  Laboratory.  Fort/yn:  Catler-Hammor  International,  C  A. 

AiiouofM:  Canadian  Cutler- Hammer,  Ltd.;  Cutler-Hammer  Mexicana,  S.  A.;  Intercontinental  Electronics  Corporation,  Inc. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


UPI’s  Experiment 
AP’s  Big  Switch 


By  Janies  L.  Collings 

The  Gi’eat  Experiment  had  its 
anxious  and  finistrating  mo¬ 
ments  and  its  manpower  and 
mechanical  difficulties  but  it 
paid  off. 

And  lessons  were  learned. 

That’s  the  way  Harold  Blum- 
enfeld,  executive  photo  editor 
of  UPI  Newspictures,  sizes  up 
his  service’s  coverage  of  the 
World  Series  in  35mm.  This 
was  the  first  time  any  agency 
had  used  only  this  camera  cate¬ 
gory  and  naturally  there  was 
initial  hesitation,  worry.  (“I 
had  one  of  our  three  Hulchers 
in  my  office,  with  its  three 
lenses,  just  in  case.”) 

‘•We  had  seven  men  covering 
action  in  both  New  York  and 
Milwaukee,”  Hal  said.  “They 
were  working  with  Nikons, 
Praktinas  and  a  Foton,  all 
motorized,  and  Leicas.  The  only 
time  a  Rollei-type  camera  saw 
action  was  in  the  dressing- 
rooms. 

Stage  Fright 

“In  other  words,  the  boys 
were  shooting  mostly  .sequences. 
I  tried  to  get  everyone  in  the 
act.  By  using  long  lenses  on  the 
35s  we  got  away  from  the  usual 
cornball  stuff,  especially  on  hu¬ 
man-interest  and  feature  shots.” 

As  is  usual  in  all  experiments, 
mistakes  were  made.  Good  shots 
were  missed  (“the  first  day  was 
painful”).  And  several  of  the 
boys  had  the  equivalent  of  stage 
fright. 

"I’m  afraid  some  of  our  pho¬ 
tographers  were  too  conscious 
of  having  35s  in  their  hands,” 
Hal  said.  “This  fact  plus  me¬ 
chanical  failures  made  us  lose 
a  few  pictures  we  should  have 
had,  but  all  in  all  we  got  better 


results  this  year.  All  camera 
positions  were  also  covered  more 
completely. 

“I  think  in  the  future  the 
manufacturers  will  realize  we 
need  35mm.  cameras  with  either 
a  single  lens  reflex  or  reflex 
housings  that  permit  the  pho¬ 
tographer  to  look  out  and  follow 
the  play.  That  is,  cameras  with 
the  proper  mirror  adjustments.” 

What  did  he  consider  the  best 
single  shot  turned  in  by  his 
crew? 

“That’s  hard  to  say,”  Hal  an¬ 
swered.  “But  I  can  tell  you 
which  received  the  most  play. 
It  was  the  picture  of  Berra  mak¬ 
ing  a  barehanded  catch  of 
Howard’s  high  throw  to  the 
plate  in  a  futile  attempt  to  get 
Covington. 

Need  for  Equipment 

“But  to  get  back  to  what  we 
learned.  It  soon  became  appar¬ 
ent  to  us  that  from  now  on  our 
camera  motors  will  have  to  be 
electrically  driven,  not  hand 
wound,  and  we  will  have  to  have 
better  developing  and  drying 
methods. 

“As  for  the  fine-grain  devel¬ 
oper  we  used,  I  can’t  squawk. 
Plymouth  was  the  manufacturer 
and  I  can  tell  you  we  were  the 
guinea  pigs.  We  were  the  first 
ones  to  try  it  out. 

“Yes,  it  was  a  great  experi¬ 
ment,  and  I  personally  was  on 
the  spot  for  a  while.  We  hope 
mechanical  improvements  will 
enable  us  to  work  35s  in  the 
next  Series.  As  far  as  speed 
of  handling  is  concerned,  it’s  a 
pipe  dream.  And  think  of  the 
money  we  saved  in  film  alone.” 
*  *  « 

AP  Cl'TTING  COSTS 

Speaking  of  economy,  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  in  a  report  about 
its  total  switch  to  small  cam¬ 
eras  claims  it  has  cut  film  ex¬ 
penses  better  than  50%,  to  say 
nothing  of  saving  substantially 
on  chemicals,  film  holders  and 
magazines. 

The  move  has  been  taken  for 
these  reasons,  according  to  F. 
A.  Resch,  general  newsphoto 
editor: 

1.  To  get  better  pictures.  The 
program  has  taken  advantage  of 
lenses  with  much  greater  depth 
of  focus  than  ever  were  avail¬ 
able  with  big  berthas. 

2.  To  provide  equipment  of 
all  kinds  that  is  much  lighter 
and  more  portable  than  the  old 


GOOD  AND  BAD  POINTS — Judging  entries  in  the  Illinois  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation's  competition  for  Best  Use  of  Illustrative  Material  results  in 
lively  discussion  among  the  staff  of  Impressions,  the  Fairchild  Graphic 
Equipment  magazine.  Left  to  right:  Charles  J.  Sass,  George  G.  Farrell, 
Editor  James  B.  Moore,  and  Frank  Della  Corte. 


units.  This  equipment  permits  rpiv/-  o  O  i 

the  photographer  to  get  better  1  V  oCRIl  opCCCis 
pictures  from  more  advantage¬ 
ous  positions.  It  enables  him  to  Transmissions 

shoot  more  frequently  when 

necessary.  Menlo  Park  Calif 

3.  To  save  time  by  working  .  menlo  park,  Calif. 

with  film  material  that  can  be  ^  gl-mpse  at  a  new  communi- 
processed  and  edited  faster  than  "ft?""  speedway  was  provided 
35  millimeter  or  4x5  sizes.  In  oSf' 

many  situations  rolls  of  120  film  ® 

(2‘/lx2V4)  are  developed  and  000  building  here  recently, 
ready  for  the  enlarger  before  ,  ^hown  m  action  was  an  elec- 
the  equivalent  volume  of  4x5  f  f »^"sm>ts 

film  could  be  unloaded  from  IJ.OOO  and  more  elite  type^ter 
.  ,j  characters  per  second.  Thats 

4.  To  cut  costs.  AP  has  re-  the  equivalent  of  three  8 ‘A  by 

duced  its  film  expense  and  has 

i  .  1.  i.  i  ,  sixtieth  portion  of  a  minute, 

eliminated  what  formerly  was  ,  , 

...  .  .  .  This  IS  the  Videograph,  de- 

continuing  cost  for  repair  and  ,  ,  -  *  t 

replacement  of  4x5  and  5x7  film  ^eloped  for  A.  B.  Dick  Co.,  be¬ 
holders  and  magazines.  These 

...  ..  produced  the  mimeograph.  It  is 

economies  combine  to  amortize,  7.  ,  •i  .e  i.u 

in  effect,  the  cost  of  the  new  primarily  for  high- 

equipment.  duplicating,  via  a  closed 

^  television  circuit. 

Inienliangruhle  Lens  Long-range  transmissions  re- 

quire  the  use  of  coaxial  cable 
The  repOTt  by  the  APME  qj.  fy  transmitters.  Dr.  Phillip 
Technical  Progress  Committee  Rj^e  said,  when  asked  about  the 
^erthick,  Cleve-  possibility  in  substituting  the 
land  Plain  Dealer,  is  chairman.  Videograph  for  teleprinters  in 
uotes:  news  business.  Photo  trans- 

“Replacing  the  Speed  Graphic  missions  have  been  made  to  a 
in  most  situations  in  AP’s  new  limited  extent, 
camera  program  is  the  only  re-  • 

flex-type  camera  with  inter-  Daily  Modernizes 
changeable  lenses,  a  Mamiyaflex  ^ 
unit  with  lenses  ranging  from  i^owntown  riant 
an  f2.8  80mm  to  an  f4.5  180mm.  Americus,  Ga. 

All  lenses  used  with  this  reflex  The  building  of  the  Americus 
camera  are  in  full  sync  shut-  Times-Recorder  on  Forsyth 
ters,  permitting  use  of  both  street,  in  downtown  Americus, 
flash  and  strobe  light  equip-  remodeled  extensively,  was 
ment  at  top  shutter  speeds,  an  formally  dedicated  Oct.  7  with 
element  of  flexibility  not  avail-  a  pledge  by  Publisher  James  R. 
able  on  certain  shutter  cameras.  Blair  of  continued  service  to 
“AP’s  new  long  lens  Hassel-  this  community, 
blad  cameras  will  accommodate  The  Times-Recorder’s  new 
lenses  interchangeably  also,  plant,  a  one-story  structure,  has 
ranging  from  an  f2.8  80mm  lens  6,000  square  feet  of  floor  space, 
for  short-range  work  to  500mm,  Mr.  Blair  has  been  publisher 
640mm  and  800mm  lenses  for  for  27  years,  and  its  owner  for 
distance  work.”  22  years. 
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Why  do  professionals  use  the  Kodak  Retina  Reflex  Camera? 


A  very  simple  answer  is  that  the  Retina  Reflex  has  all  the 
essentials  for  professional  use — yet  costs  only  $215.* 

With  the  Retina  Reflex  you  get  what  you  see  .  .  .  with  pre¬ 
cision  ...  on  a  full-area  ground  glass  so  fine-grained  you  hardly 
know  it’s  there. 

You  get  all  you  see — in  fast  action  or  dim  light — with  a 
superb  6-element  50mm  //2  lens. 

You  get  quickly  interchangeable  lens  components:  a  35mm 
//4  wide-angle  component  for  cramped  quarters;  an  80mm  //4 
telephoto  component  to  bring  in  distant  scenes. 

Here’s  a  camera  with  fully  automatic  diaphragm  . . .  shutter 
speeds  to  1/500  . . .  built-in  exposure  meter  . . .  small  enough  to 
carry  with  you  anywhere.  One  flick  of  your  thumb  advances 
the  film  and  resets  the  shutter  for  fast-changing  action. 

Take  action  yourself.  See  the  new  Kodak  Retina  Camera 
at  your  Kodak  dealer’s. 

*LM  friet,  tubjtei  to  change  wiOuml  notice. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester  4,  N.Y. 


The  Kodak  Retina  Reflex  Camera,  with  6- 
element  50mm  f/2  lens,  lists  for  only  $2)5.* 

"Kodak"  is  o  trodomork 
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Your  Health! 


Does  your  religion  have  anything  to  do  with  your  health? 
Seventh-day  Adventists  believe  the  answer  is.  Yes! 

Why?  First  of  all.  religion  requires  a  respect  for  the 
health  of  the  body.  To  quote  St.  Paul:  “Your  body  is  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.” 

This  basic  attitude  leads  to: 

1.  A  study  of  healthful  practices. 

2.  An  emphasis  on  modern  medical  training  and  practice 
(a  complex  medical-dental  education  center,  32  schools 
of  nursing,  102  hospitals  and  sanitariums). 

3.  A  vigorous  health  education  program  stressing  pre¬ 
ventive  measures.  Some  simple  principles:  Consistent 
exercise,  fresh  air,  rest,  good  nutrition,  avoiding 
excesses  in  anything  and  completely  avoiding  “foreign” 
elements  like  tobacco  and  alcohol. 

4.  Underlying  all  is  the  element  of  religious  faith,  a 
true  dynamic,  the  only  basis  for  genuine  health  and 
vitality. 

Results?  Adventists  certainly  do  not  claim  perfection 
in  any  way,  but  there  are  evidences  that  the  health  prin¬ 
ciples  in  which  they  believe  do  pay  off  in  practical  results. 

The  latest:  A  State  of  Colorado  public  health  research 
report,  to  be  published  this  month,  suggesting  that  students 
in  Adventist  schools  have  significantly  fewer  dental 
cavities  than  children  generally. 

Adventists  have  an  attitude  of  learning  and  progressing 
rather  than  one  of  attainment,  and  they  do  believe  that 
good  religion  and  good  health  are  very  closely  related. 

For  a  free  booklet  of  personal  interest  to  you,  "Better 
Living,"  by  J.  Wayne  McFarland,  M.D.,  write: 


Sevenfh-day  Advenfhf 
Information  Services 


WORLD  HEADQUARTERS: 

Washington  12,  D.  C. 

Randolph  3-0800  •  H.  B.  Weeks 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 
227  W.  4ith  Street 
JUdson  i-2336  •  Helen  F.  Smith 


Other  public  relations  offices  are  listed  in  Editor  &  Publither  Yearbook, 
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g  By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Take  That — and  That! 


Although  almost  any  style  book  you  pick  up  will  con¬ 
tain  the  admonition  to  leave  out  that  as  a  conjunction 
(He  said  that  he  was  starving)  when  possible,  it’s 
actually  good  advice,  in  contrast  to  many  style-book 
dicta,  which  are  likely  to  be  (a)  Victorian  purism;  (b) 
superstition;  (c)  prescriptions  for  decapitation  as  a 
cure  for  a  headache;  or  (d)  nonsense. 

Often,  however,  we  encounter  instances  in  which  es¬ 
sential  thats  have  been  omitted;  in  other  words,  they 
have  been  left  out  not  only  when  possible,  but  also  when 
impossible.  That’s  the  big  trouble  with  rules,  even  good 
ones.  Writers  tend  to  clutch  them  like  a  life-preserver 
and  jump  overboard. 

I  hesitate  to  go  into  the  question  of  where  that  is 
called  for  and  where  it  is  not,  because  it  is  one  that 
yields  only  to  the  capricious  law  of  idiom.  And  idiom 
is  something  that  must  be  felt. 

That  should  be  retained,  in  any  event,  to  mark  the 
beginning  of  a  subordinate  clause  when  a  part  of  the 
clause  otherwise  may  be  wrongly  associated  with  some 
part  of  the  main  clause.  Often  a  time-element  will  cause 
confusion  if  that  is  left  out. 

“Metzman  said  on  Jan.  1  the  fleet  stood  at  1,776,000 
cars.”  The  speaker  was  citing  the  size  of  the  fleet  on 
Jan.  1,  but  it  is  an  open  question,  without  a  that  after 
said,  whether  Jan.  1  was  not  the  date  on  which  he  made 
the  statement. 

“But  the  speaker  said  last  November  the  outlook  im¬ 
proved.”  This  is  another  example  of  the  same  problem. 
That  is  needed  either  after  said  or  after  November, 
depending  on  what  the  time-element  is  intended  to  modify. 
It  may  be  argued  that  the  context  is  likely  to  supply  the 
answer  to  this  question.  But  the  reader  is  entitl^  to 
be  spared  even  momentary  doubt. 

Sometimes  the  omission  of  that  sends  the  reader  off 
on  the  wrong  scent  as  to  the  force  of  the  verb:  “He 
added  the  proposed  freeway  could  follow  the  existing 
route.”  “He  added  that  .  .  would  read  unequivocally, 
but  the  first  version  may  appear,  for  the  moment,  to 
make  freeway  alone  the  object  of  added,  as  in  “He 
added  the  proposed  freeway  to  the  list  of  essential 
projects.” 

At  least  one  that,  and  preferably  a  pair  of  them, 
should  be  used  with  coordinate  clauses. 

“The  deputy  foreign  minister  said  last  night  that 
Panama  does  not  receive  its  fair  share  of  Panama  Canal 
revenues,  and  sentiment  for  a  50  per  cent  increase  is 
likely  to  grow.” 

Now  who  is  to  say,  offhand,  whether  the  words  about 
growing  sentiment  for  a  50  per  cent  increase  were  a 
part  of  the  deputy  foreign  minister’s  statement,  or  an 
observation  by  the  vmter?  The  sentence  should  have 
read  “  ,  .  .  and  that  sentiment.  . 

The  first  that  of  a  pair  like  this  is  sometimes  dropped, 
perhaps  out  of  the  general  eagerne.ss  to  dispense  with 
the  word: 

“The  board  was  told  the  point  is  really  one  of  eco¬ 
nomics,  and  that  if  the  ordinance  were  repealed,  meat 
markets  would  be  driven  out  of  business.”  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  two  clauses  are  more  clearly  balanced  if 
each  is  set  off  by  that  (“  .  . .  was  told  that  the  point . . .”) . 

Before  a  direct  quotation,  that  is  clearly  excess  bag¬ 
gage:  “The  Point  Four  director  in  Iran  reported  that 
“More  than  half  the  population  of  the  village  have  been 
killed  under  the  falling  walls  of  their  homes.”  That  in 
this  position,  or  inside  the  quote,  for  that  matter,  smacks 
of  an  earlier  age. 
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Glass -Hard  Surface,  Resilient  Base  Last  Longer.  .  . 

Give  Uniform  Clean  Impression 

Just  as  this  shatterproof  glass  panel  resists  mallet  blows,  of  uniform  high  quality,  run  after  run.  Your  3M  repre- 

the  tough  glass  armored  surface  of  “Spherekote”  Draw-  sentative  and  “Printer-Scientists”  of  3M’s  Printing  Prod- 

sheets  resists  matrixing.  You  can  run  halftones  after  a  ucts  Research  Laboratory  are  ready  to  help  you  with 

heavy  grocery  day— be  assured  of  clean,  crisp  reproduc-  any  printing  problem.  For  details— a  sample  swatch  of 

tion  from  an  undamaged  drawsheet.  Millions  of  glass  “Spherekote”  Drawsheets,  write:  Minnesota  h/^iNiNG 

beads  fused  to  a  highly-resilient  rubber  base  form  this  and  Manufacturing  Company,  Dept.  CD-108  St.  Paul 

hard  surface  of  impact-resistant  glass.  You  are  assured  6,  Minnesota. 


UANKETS 

DRAWSHEETS 


Where  research  is  the  key  to  tomorrow 

Mad*  iit  U.S.A.  by  Mtnn«»ota  Mining  and  Manufocturing  Co.,  y 
St.  Pavl  6,  Minn.  G*n*ral  Export:  99  Park  Av«nua,  N«w  ||| 


ORCULATION 


Travel  Prizes  Usually 
Popular  with  Parents 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Circulation  masterminds  of 
many  newspapers  have  rendered 
a  sendee  to  all  circulators  this 
year  by  accenting  travel  for 
newspaperboys. 

So  says  Arthur  B.  Calhoun, 
circulation  manager  of  the  Ro¬ 
chester  Times-Union,  a  Gannett 
newspaper.  Now  in  his  own 
second  travel-prize  contest  of 
1958,  he  says: 

“Carrier  trips  overseas  —  to 
Europe  and  to  Australia — have 
captured  the  imagination  of  the 
American  public.  Educators, 
parents  and  newspaperboys 
themselves  have  become  enthusi¬ 
astic  over  newspaper-sponsored 
junkets. 

“Travel  prizes  are  red  hot 
favorites  in  contests.  And  the 
best  part  is  that  short  trips  can 
generate  relatively  more  enthu¬ 
siasm  than  long  trips — dollar 
for  dollar,  that  is.” 


contest  added  3,115  subscribers 
after  a  price  rise  from  5  to  7 
cents  (and  from  30  to  40  cents 
a  w'eek.)  And — after  60  winning 
carriers  had  returned  from  their 
prize  journey  to  Manhattan — 
Mr.  Calhoun  and  his  staff  used  a 
questionnaire  to  ask  the  boys: 


Boys  Maine  the  Spots 


The  Times-Union  early  this 
year  offered  a  350-mile  trip  to 
New  York  City  as  a  prize.  The 


“Would  you  like  to  go  on 
another  trip?  If  so,  where 
would  you  like  to  go?” 

The  answer  to  Question  1  was 
a  unanimous  “Yes”  from  all  54 
boys  answ'ering  the  question¬ 
naire.  But  on  Question  2  (where 
they’d  like  to  go)  there  was  con¬ 
siderable  disagreement. 

Four  wanted  to  go  to  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Four  others  chose  Flor¬ 
ida.  Four  chose  Canada.  Four 
listed  Atlantic  City.  Five  said 
they  wanted  to  go  back  to  New 
York  City.  And  33 — a  clear  ma¬ 
jority — chose  Washington. 

Trips  to  Washington  for  30 
boys  —  winners  in  a  contest 
which  will  end  Oct.  27  —  are 


Starts  Mean  Everything ,,, 


...  in  racing  as  in  circulation  promotion. 

Whitlock  annually  produces  thousands  of  starts 
for  newspapers.  We  can  do  the  same  for  your 
newspaper.  Ask  us  to  prove  it. 


scheduled  for  the  four  days  be¬ 
ginning  Saturday,  Nov.  8,  and 
extending  through  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  Day. 

Says  Mr.  Calhoun:  “Support 
for  any  contest  should  come 
from  three  groups  in  addition 
to  the  boys  themselves.  It 
should  come  from  parents,  from 
school  officials  and  teachers,  and 
— most  important  of  all — from 
the  district  managers  who  work 
with  the  boys.” 

Many  parents,  he  says,  feel 
that  their  children  have  not  en¬ 
joyed  the  benefits  of  travel,  per¬ 
haps  because  of  the  size  of  the 
family;  perhaps  because  of  va¬ 
cation  conflicts.  “They  want 
their  sons  to  see  famous  places, 
even  those  the  parents  them¬ 
selves  haven’t  seen.  They  wel¬ 
come  an  opportunity  for  the 
boys  to  take  a  properly  con¬ 
ducted,  expenses-paid  trip.” 


\An  organization  of  Newspaper  People  Serving  Newspapers\ 


Schools  Pick  Boys 


r^iB? 


Among  school  leaders,  Mr. 
Calhoun  says,  interest  in  “travel 
as  an  educational  experience” 
is  at  an  all-time  high.  In  the 
first  10  months  of  this  year, 
1,351  teacher-approved  boys 
w'ere  recommended  to  the 
Times-Union  as  potential  news¬ 
paperboys  by  school  principals. 

District  managers  have  found 
that  it’s  easy  to  keep  their  own 
enthusiasm  high  in  a  contest 
when  boys  are  keyed  up  over 
travel  prizes.  Boys  who’ve  been 
on  one  trip  often  are  still  talk¬ 
ing  about  it  when  the  next  con¬ 
test  comes  along,  Mr.  Calhoun 
says. 

District  managers  have  a 
choice  of  three  prizes  in  each 
T-U  travel-prize  contest:  (1) 
Cash,  (2)  an  extra  week  of  va¬ 
cation,  or  (3)  an  opportunity  to 
go  on  the  prize  trip  with  the 
winning  newspaperboys. 

Newspaperboys  failing  to  win 
top  prizes  have  a  choice  of 
shorter  trips  (to  see  the  Comell- 
Dartmouth  football  game  at 
Ithaca  or  to  see  Cinerama  at 
Syracuse)  or  to  take  prizes  in 
cash  or  in  prize-book  merchan¬ 
dise. 

Close  contact  with  travel  win¬ 
ners  is  urged  by  Mr.  Calhoun, 
who  reports: 

“Living  and  eating  in  a  good 
hotel  is  a  big  attraction  for  a 
boy.  But  our  New  York  trip 
last  spring  taught  us  one  thing 
— if  any  of  the  boys  have  hotel 
rooms  with  TV,  all  should  have 
TV.  It’s  important  that  none  of 
the  boys  feel  discriminated 
against.” 

After  the  last  trip,  several 
boys  asked  that  the  next  trip 
be  by  plane.  And  15  per  cent  of 
the  boys  who  made  the  trip 
volunteered  that  they’d  never 
been  on  a  train  before  and  liked 
the  trip  because  it  was  by  rail. 


FIRST  PRIZE,  a  flight  (for  two) 
to  Australia  for  two  weeks'  visit, 
was  won  by  Charles  Mungie,  cir¬ 
culation  director  of  the  Meant 
newspapers  in  Boston,  for  "out¬ 
standing  promotion  enterprise"  in 
selecting  the  American  Weekly’s 
Junior  Diplomats.  Qantas  Airlines, 
which  transported  56  boys  on  this 
year's  friendship  tour,  provided 
the  prize  tickets. 


Iowa  Newsprint 
Shipped  on  Barge 


Davenport,  Iowa 

Davenport  Newspapers,  Inc., 
recently  received  the  first  ship¬ 
ment  of  newsprint  ever  to  arrive 
by  river  barge  in  the  Quad-City 
area. 

The  company,  publisher  of  the 
Daily  Times,  Morning  Democrat 
and  Sunday  Times-Democrat, 
unloaded  573  rolls  of  newsprint 
totaling  500  tons  into  its  river¬ 
front  warehouse.  The  shipment, 
was  from  Price  Bros,  mill  at 
Riverbend,  Que.,  via  the  Sagi¬ 
naw  River,  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway,  the  Great  Lakes,  the 
Chicago  River,  Chicago  Sanitary 
&  Ship  Canal,  then  on  the  Illi¬ 
nois  River  to  Grafton,  Ill.,  and 
up  the  Mississippi  to  Daven¬ 
port. 


Former  Carriers 
In  Managerial  Jobs 


'id 


Washington 
The  Washington  Daily  News 
has  announced  the  second  pro¬ 
motion  within  recent  weeks  of 
Circulation  Department  execu¬ 
tives  who  began  their  careers 
as  News  carrier-salesmen. 

Myles  Wahl,  33,  who  carried 
a  route  20  years  ago,  has  been 
promoted  to  Street  Sales  Mana¬ 
ger,  in  charge  of  the  truck  fleet 
Lucius  Lamar  Jr.,  also  a 
former  carrier,  was  promoted 
to  Home  Delivery  Manager. 
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Big  moment  at  New  Orleans 


The  project  is  an  undertaking  of 
the  Mississippi  River  Bridge  Authority. 
Designers  and  consultants  for  con¬ 
struction  were  Modjeski  &  Masters, 
of  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


a  few  minutes’  drive  from  one  side  of 
the  river  to  the  other. 

New  Orleans  may  well  be  proud  of 
this,  the  longest  cantilever  bridge  in 
the  nation.  It  extends  1575  feet  over 
water  between  its  main  piers.  With 
anchor  arms,  the  main  bridge  totals 
3019  feet  in  length.  With  elevated 
approaches  it  totals  2.3  miles  over-all, 
and  required  39,000  tons  of  steel  fab¬ 
ricated  and  erected  by  Bethlehem. 


Easy,  now  . . .  only  a  little  more  to  go. 
Bethlehem  bridgemen  stand  by,  ready 
to  spring  into  action.  Minutes  later 
the  99-foot-long  steel  chord  was  se¬ 
curely  pinned  in  place,  150  feet  above 
the  Mississippi  River,  closing  the  gap 
between  long  steel  arms  reaching  out 
from  either  shore. 

The  bridge  is  complete  now,  and 
traffic  is  streaming  across.  No  more 
lining  up  for  ferries.  Today  it’s  only 


A  24-page  booklet  describing  and  illus¬ 
trating  the  construction  of  the  bridge  is 
yours  for  the  asking.  Write  for  Booklet 
482,  Publications  Dept.,  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


The  Greater  New  Orleans  Bridge  connects  the  city  with  growing  communities  ocross  the  river. 


r 


Send  for  free  photo  booklet  on  the  South! 

Learn  more  about  this  area’s  progress  in  industry,  commerce, 
agriculture,  transportation,  research,  education,  culture  and  other 
fields  in  this  64-page,  illustrated  booklet.  Available  at  no  cost. 
The  Southern  Company,  1330  W.  Peachtree  St.,  Atlanta  9,  Georgia 


NAME- 


ADDRESS. 
CITY - 


STATE- 


Down  South, 
Progress  is  in  a  Hurry! 


▼“HIGHWAY  WORKHORSES”  haul  goods  in  and  out  of  Atlanu 
and  other  bustling  Southern  cities  and  towns  in  ever-increasing  volume. 
With  the  rapidly  growing  Southland  creating  a  need  for  expanded 
transportation  facilities,  the  trucking  industry  in  Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida 
and  Mississippi  now  employs  nearly  650,000 . . .  has  annual  payrolls  of  S2K 
billion  . . .  with  around  875,000  trucks  registered  in  these  states. 


•  »  i  '  ’  i  til 


J-yixiE  ROLLS  AHEAD  in  high  gear  —  in  commerce ...  in 
industry  ...  in  cultural  opportunities —  Here  exist  the 
requisites  for  growth  and  good  living.  Great  reservoirs 
of  raw  materials...  extensive  transportation  networks... 
thriving  consumer  markets  . . .  education,  research  and 
many  more  —  these  are  the  spokes  in  the  South’s  wheel 
of  progress  that  turns  in  ever-quickening  revolutions. 

Keenly  aware  of  electric  power’s  vital  role  in  future 
growth,  The  Southern  Company  and  its  investor-owned 
power  affiliates  are  continually  expanding  their  facilities. 
These  now  include  44  generating  plants  and  over  14,500 
miles  of  transmission  line.  Other  new  plants  steadily 
are  being  added  to  the  system  as  part  of  a  multi-million 
dollar  expansion  program. 

The  last  half  of  the  twentieth  century  belongs  to  the  South  I 


▲  PAJAMAS  ARE  PART  of  the  prosperity  of  fast¬ 
growing  Crestview,  Florida.  One  of  the  230  employees  at 
the  Crestview  plant  of  Alabama  Textile  Products  Corpora¬ 
tion  displays  some  of  the  pajamas  and  men’s  shorts  produced 
here.  ALATEX  payrolls  amount  to  almost  SH  million  annually, 
and  the  plant  is  one  of  many  garment  manufacturing  operations 
contributing  to  economic  development  in  the  South. 
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THE  SOUTHERN  COMPANY 


ATLANTA  •  1330  W.  PEACHTREE  STREET 
BIRMINGHAM  •  600  N.I8  TM  STREET 


j^OST  30,000,000  BROILER  chickens  are 
produced  each  year  around  Forest,  Mississippi — 

®ter  of  the  state’s  growing  commercial  broiler 
industry.  Farm  cash  income  from  poultry  and  poultry 
products  in  Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida  and  Mississippi 
mounts  to  over  S330  million  annually. 


▲TALENTED  BALLERINA  TT?* 

of  the  Birmingham,  Alabama,  Z  ^ 

Civic  Ballet.  This  group  and 
others  have  met  the  high  standards  of 
the  Southeastern  Festival  Associa- 
tion — first  regional  ballet  association 
organized  in  the  U.  S.  In  the  South,  Alabama  Power  Companj 
opera,  symphony  orchestras,  art  Georgia  Power  Company 
museums,  the  theater  and  many  other  GuK  Power  Company  . . . 
opportunities  exist  for  cultural  en-  Mississippi  Power  Compi 
joyment.  Southern  Electric  Genera 


53 


Progressive  plants  cut  costs  with 


KEMP  STEREO 
AND  REMELT  POTS! 

Kemp  guarantees  to  reduce  fuel  costs  at  least  40%.  Kemp’s 
unique  immersion  heating  system  burns  far  less  gas,  yet 
keeps  casting  metal  at  a  constant,  even  temperature.  Dross 
formation  is  drastically  reduced  and  you  get  top  quality 
stereos,  without  rejects.  Fast  recovery  rate  gives  you  high 
speed  melting  and  casting.  Kemp  units  take  less  floor  space, 
run  cooler  for  better  working  conditions. 

Kemp  makes  stereo  and  remelt  pots  in  sizes  to  meet  any 
need,  available  with  gas  or  electric  immersion  heating  units. 
Call  in  your  Kemp  Representative  for  information  and 
advice  on  new  installations  or  modernization  programs.  Or 
write  us  direct  for  Bulletins  IE-9  and  IE-10.  The  C.  M. 
Kemp  Mfg.  Co.,  405  E.  Oliver  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 


ObroMiNl  R«imH  Pal 

Cattint  Palt  ‘wMi  laadaf 


8  Graduates 
Begin  Work  in 
News  Bureau 

Chicago 

Eight  graduate  students  at 
Medill  School  of  Journalism  this 
week  started  a  six-month  in¬ 
ternship  in  reporting  with  the 
City  News  Bureau  of  Chicago. 

These  students  took  over  reg¬ 
ular  beats  in  a  program  which 
combines  classroom  work  with 
reporting  assignments.  They 
will  work  three  days  each  week 
for  City  News  and  the  other 
three  days  in  classes  on  the 
Evanston  campus  of  Northwest¬ 
ern  University. 

Receive  Pay 

The  students  receive  pay  at 
the  regular  rates  for  beginning 
reporters  and  at  the  same  time, 
by  attending  a  weekly  three- 
hour  class  session  devoted  to 
material  related  to  the  City 
News  assignments,  receive  three 
hours  of  credit  each  quarter 
toward  the  master’s  degree  in 
journalism.  For  the  portion  of 
their  time  spent  as  City  News 
reporters  they  are  paid  at  reg¬ 
ular  City  News  rates. 

Professor  Jacob  Scher  and 
Walter  Ryberg,  a  laboratory  in¬ 
structor  at  the  Medill  School  of 
Journalism  and  day  city  editor 
of  City  News,  are  in  charge  of 
the  course. 

The  eight  students  who  began 
work  this  week  are: 

Charles  A.  Remsberg,  Hutch¬ 
inson,  Kansas.  Remsberg  was 
editor  of  the  Daily  Northwest¬ 
ern  during  his  senior  year  at 
the  University.  He  has  worked 
in  the  Chicago  bureau  of  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  as  a  reporter  for 
NBC  news  in  Chicago,  and  was 
campus  correspondent  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Have  Some  Experience 

Richard  D.  James,  Hastings, 
Nebraska.  James,  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska 
School  of  Journalism,  worked  as 
a  writer  in  the  department  of 
public  relations  as  an  under¬ 
graduate  at  Nebraska.  He  is  the 
son  of  Burt  James,  managing 
editor  of  the  Hastings  Daily 
'  Tribune. 

Gerald  E.  Udwin,  Chicago, 

I  Illinois.  Udwin,  named  the  out¬ 
standing  male  graduate  of  the 
Medill  School  of  Journali.sm  last 
June,  was  a  reporter  for  the 
'  Associated  Press,  Chicago,  dur- 
^  ing  the  past  summer.  He  has 
been  a  newswriter  for  Station 


announcer  for  Station  WNMP, 
Evanston. 

Peter  R.  Richards,  Wheaton, 
Illinois.  Richards  has  been  a 
reporter-photographer  for  the 
Wheaton  Daily  JoumaL 
Ralph  Myers,  Norwood,  Ohio. 
Myers  spent  a  year  as  a  news- 
writer  at  Station  WLS,  Chicago, 
and  for  a  year  was  sports  cor¬ 
respondent  for  International 
News  Service  in  Chicago.  He 
has  worked  on  a  part-time  basis 
for  two  Ohio  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Jack  D.  Wardlaw,  Jackson, 
Mississippi.  Wardlaw  was  sports 
editor  of  the  Daily  Northwest¬ 
ern,  and  did  newspaper  work  in 
Jackson. 

Father  an  Editor 

Michael  V.  Miller,  Knoxville, 
Tennessee.  Miller  has  worked 
summers  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Knoxville  News- 
Sentinel.  His  father  is  Loye  W. 
Miller,  editor  of  the  News-Sen¬ 
tinel. 

Raymond  N.  Bendig,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  Bendig  is  a  1956  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  Medill  School  of 
Journalism  who  was  released 
from  military  service  this 
month.  In  service  he  was  sports 
editor  of  the  Fort  Lee  (Vir¬ 
ginia)  Traveler. 

In  addition  to  these  eight  stu¬ 
dents,  six  other  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  will  enter  the  program 
during  either  the  Winter  or 
Spring  quarters. 

• 

Printing  Job  Lost 
After  Editorial 

Corning,  Calif. 
John  F.  Wood,  publisher  of 
the  Corning  Daily  Observer, 
said  this  week  he  is  preparing 
a  claim  against  the  County  for 
the  loss  of  a  printing  job, 
blaming  it  all  on  the  defeat  of 
County  Clerk  Alice  E.  Davis  in 
the  primary  election. 

Mrs.  Davis,  according  to  the 
publisher,  entered  into  a  con¬ 
tract  with  the  newspaper  to 
print  the  names  of  the  county’s 
11,000  registered  voters.  This 
was  before  the  Observer  editor¬ 
ially  supported  her  opponent, 
who  will  take  her  job  next 
January. 

Mr.  Wood  said  three-fourths 
of  the  work  had  been  done  when 
Mrs.  Davis,  “in  apparent  retal¬ 
iation  for  the  editorial,’’  can¬ 
celled  the  order  and  gave  it  to 
another  printer. 

In  her  letter  of  cancellation 
Mrs.  Davis  made  no  mention  of 
her  disappointment  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  or  of  the  editorial;  she 
complained  of  “improper  per¬ 
formance”  by  the  newspaper  ; 


WLS,  Chicago,  and  a  sports  company. 
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IS  IT  LONELY  OUT  THERE? 


Outer  space  is  man’s  loneliest  challenge.  Like  all  chal¬ 
lenges,  it  beckons  to  pioneers.  They  are  men  of  vision, 
leading  the  conquest  of  the  unknown.  They  are  design¬ 
ers  of  rockets  and  missiles.  They  are  manufacturers 
who  make  them,  then  test  and  launch  them.  They  are 
financial  hackers  who  risk  capital. 

These  pioneers  need  the  support  of  insurance.  And 
North  America  has  accepted  the  challenge.  Its  pro¬ 
tection,  service  and  advice  are  at  the  service  of  space- 
age  manufacturers.  They  are  companies  responsible 
for  many  famous  names  in  the  news  . .  .  Convair  ICBM 
Atlas,  first  known  intercontinental  ballistic  missile  . . . 


Ryan  Vertijet,  the  ‘manned  missile’  that  takes  off 
straight  up  . . .  the  huge  Boiler  &  Chivens  cameras  that 
track  and  photograph  satellites  in  their  course. 

These  are  ‘firsts’  of  our  industry  — the  risks  that 
have  never  been  insured  before.  They  are  a  challenge 
the  pioneer  cannot  let  pass.  Since  1792  INA  has  known 
the  responsibility  of  meeting  new  conditions  and 
change.  Today  this  has  priceless  value.  The  experi¬ 
ence  we  gain  in  serving  airborne  policyholders  makes 
us  better  able  to  serve  all  our  policyholders. 

Insurance  Company  of  North  America  •  Indemnity  Insurance  Compony  of 
North  America  *  life  Insurance  Company  of  North  America  *  Philadelphia 


INSURANCE  BY  NORTH  AMERICA  VI 
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“That  so?  I  always  thought 


Many  people  are  under  that  impression.  If  it’s  your  notion,  please 
“print  a  correction.”  Actually,  as  you  will  find  when  you  or  your 
reporters  talk  to  local  bottlers,  just  about  every  cent  of  the  capital 
invested  in  equipment,  bottles,  containers,  trucks,  and  other  assets, 
is  local  capital. 

The  bottlers  in  your  community  are  local  small-businessmen, 
whether  they  operate  under  franchises  from  well-known  national 
names,  or  produce  their  own  private  brands.  With  very  few  excep¬ 
tions,  soft  drink  bottling  plants  are  owned  and  independently 

of  the  national  firms  which  provide  the  proprietary  flavors  used  in 
the  finished  drinks.  Local  bottlers  may  have  contracts  with  ...  or 
franchises  from  the  national  company,  but  they  are  not  branches  or 
subsidiaries. 

Their  employees  are  local  people  who  spend  their  salaries  loccdly. 

Much  of  their  material,  supplies  and  services  are  purchased  from 
local  sources.  The  products  they  manufacture  arc  distributed  and 
sold  through  local  food  outlets.  They  pay  all  the  property  and 
business  taxes  other  firms  do. 

The  bottlers  in  your  community  will  be  happy  to  talk  to  your  news  or 
business  reporters  about  any  aspect  of  their  relationship  to  the  local 
economy. 

American  Bottlers  of 
Carbonated  Beverages 

Washington  6,  D.  C. 


Whatever  promotes  progress  in  your  community 
. . .  promotes  progress  for  yourcommunity  bottler. 
Whatever  adversely  affects  community  progress . . . 
adversely  affects  the  bottler  in  your  community. 
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I  New  Device  Helps 
I  Blind  to  ^Read’  Print 

Washington 
Development  of  a  new  de¬ 
vice  with  which  the  blind  can 
'  read  ordinary  printed  material 
I  was  reported  this  week  by  the 
j  Veterans  Administration. 

The  portable  unit,  called  an 
I  “aural  reading  machine,”  was 
'  designed  and  is  being  evalu¬ 
ated  by  the  Battelle  Memorial 
I  Institute  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 

I  under  VA  contract. 

'  At  the  present  stage  of  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  reader,  the 
sounds  it  produces  do  not  re¬ 
semble  those  of  speech  but  are 
i  patterns  of  musical  tones  simi¬ 
lar  to  chords  played  on  an  or- 
'  gan.  By  interpreting  these 
tones,  trained  users  ultimately 
^  should  attain  a  reading  speed 
'  of  from  15  to  30  words  per 
^  minute. 

]  Advantage  of  the  machine 
over  Braille  is  that  the  blind 
'  user  can  read  material  in  nor¬ 
mal  print. 

• 

'  Me  Kinney  Resigns 
'  AEC  Assignment 

Washington 
Robert  M.  Me  Kinney,  presi¬ 
dent-publisher  of  the  Santa  Fe 
New  Mexican,  has  been  warmly 
praised  by  President  Eisenhower 
for  his  services  as  the  United 
States  Representative  to  the 
International  Atomic  Energy 
Conference  and  his  resignation 
has  been  accepted  with  regret. 

Mr.  Me  Kinney  was  appointed 
about  18  months  ago  to  repre¬ 
sent  this  country  on  the  Pre- 
paratoiy  Commission  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  later  was  made  perm¬ 
anent  representative.  He  w'as 
one  of  five  representatives  of 
this  country  to  the  Second  U.  S. 
Conference  on  Peaceful  Uses  of 
Atomic  Energy,  at  Geneva.  He 
submitted  his  resignation  “to 
return  to  my  family  and  busi¬ 
ness.” 

• 

Millers  to  Visit 
j  France,  Jerusalem 

Roche.ster,  N.  Y. 
Paul  Miller,  president  of  the 
Gannett  Company  and  editor  of 
the  Rochester  Times-Union,  and 
Mrs.  Miller  are  members  of  a 
Rochester  delegation  to  Rennes, 
F  ranee. 

A  group  fi*om  Rennes  came  to 
;  Rochester  in  1956,  at  the  ex- 
I  pense  of  the  State  Department. 

I  Now  Rennes  is  financing  the 
!  return  visit  by  Rochesterians. 

I  The  group  left  New  York  Oct.  1 
on  the  liner  Liberte. 

!  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller  planned 
to  fly  later  to  Israel  and  return 
home  via  Rome. 
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Seek  to  Plug 
Loophole  in 
Secrecy  Law 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Action  taken  by  public  agen¬ 
cies  at  “unofficial  meetings” 
would  be  invalid  under  a  pro¬ 
posed  legislative  change  backed 
by  Texas  newspaper  groups. 

This  and  other  proposals  to 
be  offered  in  the  1959  Texas 
Legislature  were  reviewed  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Freedom 
of  Infonnation  Legislation, 
headed  by  Ed  Wishcamper, 
managing  editor  of  the  Abilene 
Reporter-News.  The  committee 
embraces  the  Texas  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  Texas  Press  Associ¬ 
ation,  the  Texas  Daily  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  and  Sigma 
Delta  Chi. 

The  other  proposals  call  for 
open  public  records;  open  meet¬ 
ings  of  all  city,  country  and 
state  agencies;  punishment  for 
public  officials  who  remove  and 
alter  public  records,  and  re¬ 
moval  of  public  officials  who 
take  the  Fifth  Amendment  in 
refusing  to  testify  about  their 
official  actions. 

Some  public  agencies  hold  in- 
foi-mal  meetings  at  which  de¬ 
cisions  are  made,  which  makes 
their  open  meetings  meaning¬ 
less,  Mr.  Wishcamper  explained. 
The  joint  committee  decided  to 
amend  its  “open  meetings”  bill 
to  make  action  at  such  informal 
gatherings  invalid. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi’s  state  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  met  later  and 
decided  to  support  the  first  three 
proposals  but  not  to  back  a 
measure  providing  for  removal 
of  officials  who  take  refuge  be¬ 
hind  the  Fifth  Amendment. 

“We  voted  unanimously  not 
to  back  this  proposal  because  we 
consider  it  unconstitutional,” 
Tomme  C.  Call  of  the  Corpus 
Christi  Caller-Times,  SDX  state 
president,  said. 

• 

Indiana  Seminar 
Scheduled  Nov.  7-9 

Bloomington,  Ind. 

The  first  seminar  for  Indi¬ 
ana  publishers,  editors  and 
newspapermen  arranged  by  the 
newly  formed  Indiana  Press  In¬ 
stitute  will  take  place  at  In¬ 
diana  University  Nov.  7-9. 

Jameson  G.  Campaighe,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Indianapolis  Star 
editorial  page,  is  chairman  of 
the  Institute  which  was  formed 
jointly  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi  and 
the  Department  of  Journali-sm 
at  Indiana  U. 
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Agnes  Head 
Sells  Paper 
For  $145,000 

Lovington,  N.  M. 

Mrs.  Agnes  Kastner  Head, 
publisher  of  the  daily  Lovington 
Leader,  has  announced  sale  of 
the  paper  for  $145,000.  The  new 
ow'ners  are  Marvin  Carlisle  and 
Allan  Hurst  of  Tulia,  Tex.,  and 
Winford  Carlisle  and  Jerry 
Stoltz  of  Lovington.  They  also 
acquired  the  Lovington  Press,  a 
we^ly  which  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  Mr.  Stoltz. 

Mrs.  Head,  who  will  continue 
to  publish  the  weekly  Hobbs 
Flare,  bought  the  Leader  and 
building  14  years  ago  for  $10,- 
000.  Mrs.  Head  still  retains  the 
building,  and  conditions  of  the 
sale  include  a  promise  that  the 
name  of  the  Leader  will  not  be 
changed  for  at  least  20  years. 

ilr.  Carlisle  is  president  of 
the  Lovington  National  Bank 
and  also  of  the  local  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

The  Leader  has  a  circulation 
of  3,000.  The  weekly  Press  will 
be  discontinued  Nov.  1. 


Pastor  Buys  Weekly 
From  Ray  E.  Mohler 

Castle  Rock,  Colo. 

The  Douglas  County  News 
was  sold  by  Ray  E.  Mohler  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Kobolt, 
of  Franktown,  Colo.  Mr.  Kobolt 
is  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
church  here. 

Mr.  Mohler,  who  purchased 
the  weekly  in  1953,  said  the 
sale  included  the  job  printing 
and  office  supply  business  as 
well  as  the  paper.  He  plans  to 
devote  full  time  to  his  news¬ 
paper  brokerage  business  after 
a  vacation. 

Mr.  Kobolt,  a  Ford  Motor 
company  sales  executive  for  25 
years,  formerly  owned  a  print¬ 
ing  and  religious  publishing 
business  in  Englewood,  Colo. 

*  «  « 

Additional  recent  transactions 
in  the  newspaper  field : 

Luman  G.  Miller,  former 
publisher  of  The  Dalles  (Ore.) 
Chronicle,  recently  purchased 
three  weekly  newspapers  serv¬ 
ing  the  Palos  Verdes  Peninsula 
southwest  of  Los  .Angeles,  from 
John  J.  Knezevich. 

Mr.  Knezevich,  veteran  news- 
papeiman  and  public  relations 
official  in  the  L.  A.  area,  who 
suffered  a  coronary  attack 


Newspaper 
Publishers 
Benefit 
from  ACB's 
Equipment 


At  ACB’s  service  offices  at  New  York,  Chicago,  Columbus,  Mem¬ 
phis,  and  San  Francisco,  you  wiU  find  spmalized  equipment  de¬ 
signed  and  especially  built  for  the  handling  of  newspaper  tear- 
sheets.  Hundreds  of  bins  and  newspaper  files  like  those  shown 
above  are  used  for  the  sorting  of  teai^eets  “by  advertiser”  and 
“by  advertising  agency.” 

There  are  specially  constructed  and  lighted  desks  for  the  readers 
and  coders  .  .  .  power  machines  to  cut  the  newspaper  pages  apart 
.  .  .  ACB’s  own  trucks  carrymg  material  between  post  office, 
office  and  advertising  agency  without  delay  ...  the  latest,  most 
effective  methods  and  equipment  for  sorting  and  mailing  ...  all 
cut  days  from  the  time  an  advertisement  leaves  your  press  and 
ACB  gets  it  into  the  hands  of  the  advertiser  or  agency. 

Once  it  was  said  some  agencies  preferred  to  advertise  in  magazines 
rather  than  newspapers  because  of  the  newspaper  tear^eet  and 
checking  problem.  Today,  because  of  ACB  ^rvice,  the  “missing 
tearsheet”  is  no  longer  a  problem. 

7^  Advertising  Checking  Bureau/  Inc. 

New  Yerk  Ok)  Medisoe  Ave.  Chictfe  (3)  11 1  HkhifOi  Are.  *  CelwBbvs  (IQ 
10  Seoth  Jkiri  $1.  •  Wiwplih.  (3)  161  JeRenee  Ave.  •  Urn  Fraacbc*  (S)  $1  Rnl  St. 


|the  service  that  helps  in  the  use  of  newspaper  advertising 


Specialized 


several  months  ago,  said  he 
would  retire  from  active  busi¬ 
ness  but  keep  a  close  association 
with  the  three  papers  he 
founded  —  the  Palos  Verdes 
News,  the  Hollywood  Riviera 
Tribune  and  the  Rolling  Hills 
Herald. 

*  «  « 

James  J.  Faulkner,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Baldwin  County 
(Ala.)  Times,  purchased  radio 
station  WHEP  in  Foley,  Ala. 
from  Alabama  Gulf  Radio,  Inc. 
*  *  * 

Hope,  Kas. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chet  Bowline 
have  sold  the  Hope  Dispatch  to 
Burt  Doze,  publisher  of  the 
Gypsum  Advocate,  the  McPher¬ 
son  News  and  the  Inman  Re- 


The  Weeping  Water  (Neb.) 
Republican  was  sold  by  Claire 
C.  Beach  to  William  H.  Thorn¬ 
ton,  partner  in  the  Thornton  & 
Beach  firm. 

Mr.  Thornton  and  Mr.  Beach 
formed  a  partnership  on  May 
8,  1950,  and  purchased  the  Re¬ 
publican  from  Owen  Welch. 
Jack  G.  Hays  will  operate  the 
Republican  under  the  new  man¬ 
agement. 

*  «  « 

Louisville,  Miss. 

W.  H.  Hight,  publisher  of  the 
Winston  County  Journal  and 

fonner  president  of  the  Missis¬ 

sippi  Press  Association,  sold  the 
weekly  newspaper  to  Joe  T. 
Cook  of  Mission,  Tex.,  former 
president  of  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association. 

*  *  * 

Brookings,  Ore. 

Vernon  L.  Shomshak,  former 
publisher  of  the  Stevenson 
(Wash.)  Skamania  County  Pio¬ 
neer,  purchased  the  Brookings 
Harbor  Pilot  from  Joe  Murphy 
and  Ray  Pisarek. 

Mr.  Pisarek  returned  to  Clin- 
tonville,  Wis.,  as  an  art  instruc¬ 
tor. 

Mr.  Murphy  is  now  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Santa  Clara  (Calif.) 
News. 


Former  M  E  Buys 
Weekly  Newspaper 

Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss. 

The  Seacoast  Echo,  a  weekly 
paper  at  Bay  St.  Louis,  has  been 
purchased  by  Milton  1.  Stewart 
and  Harold  E.  Dohm  from 
Samuel  Ballard,  owner-pub¬ 
lisher.  The  transaction  was 
handled  by  Allen  Kander  and 
Company. 

Mr.  Stewart  was  formerly 
managing  editor  of  the  Monrot 
(Mich.)  Evening  News,  and 
Mr.  Dohm  was  assistant  fore¬ 
man  in  the  composing  room  of 
the  News. 

• 

Stauffer  Group  Sells 
Unprofitable  Magazine 

Topeka,  Kas. 

Stauffer  Publications  is  selling 
Capper’s  Household  Magazine 
to  the  Curtis  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  after  the  November  is¬ 
sue.  Household  has  been  edited 
and  published  here  for  60  years. 

Oscar  Stauffer,  who  acquired 
the  Capper  Publications  group  a 
few  years  ago,  said  sale  of 
Household  adds  greatly  to  the 
financial  stability  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  and  eliminates  a  prop¬ 
erty  which  has  not  been  profit¬ 
able. 


Buying  Station 

Washington 
Approval  of  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  is  be¬ 
ing  sought  for  purchase  of  Ra¬ 
dio  Station  WRRR  at  Rockford, 
Ill.  by  Radio  Rockford,  Inc.,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Kankakee 
Journal  Company.  Purchase 
price  was  given  as  $227,900, 
plus  assumption  of  certain  lia¬ 
bilities.  The  transaction  was 
handled  by  Hamilton,  Stubble¬ 
field,  Twining  &  Associates. 

«  *  * 

Richmond,  Mo. 
William  McCrae  has  bought 
the  interest  of  his  partners,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Allen  Miller,  in  the 
Ray  County  Herald  and  Ray 
County  Conservator,  weekly 
newspaipers. 

*  «  * 

Litmor  Publications  has  sold 
the  weekly  Merrick  Life,  Mer¬ 
rick,  L.  I.,  to  Johannes  Laursen 
and  Faith  Brewer  Laursoi. 
Robert  L.  Morgan  is  Litmor 
publisher.  Transaction  was 
handled  by  James  J.  Devine, 
New  York. 

«  *  • 

Leesburg,  Ohio 
Mack  Sauer  has  announced 
the  sale  of  the  Leesburg  Citizen 
and  the  Lynchburg  (Ohio)  Newt 
to  Charles  D.  Mowrey,  editor  of 
the  Citizen  since  last  October. 
Mr.  Sauer  said  he  would  con- 

_  tinue  as  associate  editor. 
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The  Press  Badge  That 
Demands  Respect  I 

The  cor  •mblem  that 
iadueet  tpociol 
parkiag  aad  trafKe 
prTvilagat. 

This  badge  on  your  car 
can  get  you  right  of 
way  lor  a  story  or  may 

Whelp  you  get  a  good 
news  break.  These 
sturdy  steel  emblems 
(2K'’  X  AK")  are  easy 
to  apply.  Peelproof ; 
Na  PE.1A  weatherproof;  can  out- 

’  last  your  car.  Attractive 

red  and  blue,  enamel  finish.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  ASK  YOUR  PAPER  TO 
GET  A  SET  FOR  YOU  I  50 

PAIR  p.p . 

Special  daaian  with  name  of  tout  paper 
without  oatra  coat  on  order  of  SO  pairs 
or  more. 

CROSS  EMBLEM  CO. 

Dept.  EP-IO.  P.  0.  Box  1421.  Chleapo  tO 
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Branham  Scholars 
In  Dallas,  Little  Rock 

Winners  of  the  John  M. 

Branham  Memorial  Scholar¬ 
ships,  $1,000  each,  are  Patricia 
Ann  Mueller  of  Dallas  and 
Arnold  Norman  Jr.  of  Little 
Rock. 

They  were  chosen  from  appli¬ 
cants  who  are  employees  or  de¬ 
scendants  of  employees  of  news¬ 
papers  or  stations  represented 
by  the  Branham  Company.  Miss 
Mueller,  a  pre-med  student,  is 
a  daughter  of  KRLD-TV’s  film  the  University  of  Missouri 
director.  Mr.  Norman,  enrolled  School  of  Journalism  to  a  mem- 
at  Georgia  Tech,  is  the  son  of  ber  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
and  Arkansas  Democrat  ad  Association  for  outstanding 
salesman.  .  ,  ,  community  service. 

Announcement  of  the  selec¬ 
tions  was  made  by  Monroe  H. 

Long,  chairman,  and  Eugene  F. 

Corcoran,  president.  The 
scholarships  mark  the  Branham 
company’s  50th  anniversary. 


luncheon  session  of  the  Inland’s 
annual  meeting  here. 

The  Globe-Democrat  is 
honored  for  its  intensive  pro¬ 
motion  of  a  wide  variety  of 
projects  Dean  English  said. 
Chief  among  them  were:  air 
service  improvement,  heart-lung 
machine  fund,  industrial  expan¬ 
sion,  better  banking  laws,  help 
for  handicapped  children,  care 
for  mentally  retarded,  modern 
bus  terminal,  free  bridge  across 
Mississippi  River,  rooming  house 
safety,  removal  of  “Dead  Man’s 
Curve”  and  study  of  St.  Louis 
downtown  needs.  Individual  in¬ 
terest  in  community  welfare 
was  stimulated  through  the 
newspaper’s  features  presenting 
“Man  of  the  Year”  and  “Women 
of  Achievement”  and  its  recog- 
Earl  English  of  the  Missouri  nition  of  good  seiwice  by  state 
school  on  Monday,  Oct.  20,  at  a  officials. 


St.  Louis  G-D 
Wins  Award 
For  Service 


Heath  Offers 
To  ‘Vivisect’ 
Newspapers 


Bradford,  Mass. 

Since  departing  from  the  job 
of  managing  editor  (and  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent)  of  the 
Haverhill  Gazette,  William  H. 
Heath  has  been  engaged  in  ana¬ 
lytical  studies  of  newspapers. 

For  a  fee  ($10  per  1,000  of 
circulation)  Mr.  Heath  has  al¬ 
ready  supplied  half  a  dozen  pub¬ 
lishers  with  20,000-word  reports 
on  ways  to  improve  their  pa¬ 
pers.  His  observations  and  sug¬ 
gestions  bear  the  weight  of  long 
experience  in  journalism — from 
reporter  to  policy-maker. 

“Newspapers  tend  to  get  out 
of  balance  in  their  content,” 
Mr.  Heath  remarked  to  E&P 
in  discussion  of  his  project 
which  he  attributes  to  an  idea 
expressed  by  William  F.  Lucey 
of  the  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune. 
“Both  in  news  and  features,” 
he  has  noted,  “they  overfeed  one 
kind  of  reader  and  starve  an¬ 
other  until  they  resemble  a  man 
balancing  an  enormous  paunch 
on  pipe  stems.” 

Mr.  Heath  says  he  literally 
Tivisects  a  newspaper,  giving 
particular  attention  to  the  work 
of  the  local  staff.  He  says  he 
reads  every  word  of  local  and 
district  reports. 

“Nothing,  from  punctuation 
to  policy,  is  overlooked,”  Mr. 
Heath  stressed. 

He  was  the  first  president  of 
the  New  England  Society  of 
Newspapers  Editors,  a  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  England  AP 
News  Executives  Association,  a 
charter  member  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Editorial  Writ¬ 
ers,  and  a  member  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors. 


The  unquestioned  excellence  of  newspaper 
microfilming  by  Micro  Photo  is  doubly 
guarded  by  two  developing  machines.  The 
unit  above  (left)  is  used  only  for  processing 
negative  film,  while  the  one  to  the  right  is 
used  exclusively  for  making  positive  prints. 
The  reason  for  this  division  in  production  is . . . 

Our  experience  has  proven  that  optimum 
clarity  and  permanency  can  be  obtained 
only  by  processing  negative  prints  at  a 
slower  speed  than  that  required  for  making 
positive  prints.  The  use  of  just  one  machine  (as 


is  common  practice)  at  a  single  set  speed  for 
both  types  of  film,  would  naturally  result  in  a 
compromise  with  quality ...  a  compromise  that 
has  been  completely  eliminated  at  Micro  Photo. 
This  scientific  separation  in  film  processing  is 
just  one  example  of  the  many  "firsts”  pio¬ 
neered  by  our  organization  ...  an  organiza¬ 
tion  dedicated  to  the  advancement  of  news¬ 
paper  microfilming. 

Want  proof?  Then  let  us  microfilm,  without 
obligation  to  you,  an  issue  of  your  own 
publication. 


Toma  Will  Work 
On  Color  Inserts 

Detroit 

Safran  Printing  Company 
announces  the  appointment  of 
Pete  Toma  as  newspaper  Color 
Insert  Representative.  An¬ 
nouncement  is  made  by  Hy  Sa¬ 
fran,  president. 

Mr.  Toma  will  serve  to  co¬ 
ordinate  the  efforts  of  adver¬ 
tisers,  agencies  and  newspapers 
in  delivering  full-color  adver¬ 
tising  inserts  for  inclusion  in 
daily  papers.  His  agency  ex¬ 
perience  was  gained  with  Ken¬ 
yon  &  Eckhardt,  and  D’Arcy 
Advertising  Company  on  auto- 
niotive  accounts. 
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PROPER  TIMING  IS 
BEFORE  THE  EVENT! 

Before  you're  accused  of 

LIBEL 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

21  W.  Tenth,  Kansas  City.  Mo 
New  York.  Chicago.  San  Francisco. 
107  William  175  W.  100  Bush 
St  Jackson  St 


Building  Question 
May  Have  3  Sides 

Fountain  City.  Tenn. 

.1.  D.  Parsel,  publisher  of 
the  Fountain  Citizen,  hag 
notified  residents  who  oppose 
his  constructing  a  new  build¬ 
ing  for  his  n''wsnnner  on  Hill- 
crest  Ilo-'d  that  he  plans  to 
build  anvway. 

Mr.  I’arsel  told  County 
Board  of  Zoning  Appeals  that 
part  of  the  lot  for  which  he 
seeks  an  extension  of  commer¬ 
cial  zoning  is  already  zoned 
commercial,  and  that  he  would 
build  a  triangular  building  on 
it  if  the  board  wouldn’t  extend 
the  zoning  so  that  he  can  build 
a  neater-looking  rectangular 
building. 


Lindsay 


Minn.  Award 
For  Lindsay 
And  Schaub 


HOW  TO  READ  A  NEWSPAPER— Mrs.  Mabel  Robbins  attended  an 
ICMA  Workshop  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa  and  went  back  to  her 
classroom  at  Lincoln  High  School,  Des  Moines,  with  some  well-defined 
ideas  about  teaching  her  ninth-grade  pupils  how  to  read  a  newspaper. 
She  led  them  page  by  page,  discussed  the  contents  and  aroused  the 
pupils'  interest  in  certain  stories  and  features;  then  she  gave  them  10 
minutes  to  read  any  story  of  their  choice.  59  picked  a  story  about  the 
breakup  of  Eddie  Fisher  and  Debbie  Reynolds;  57  turned  to  stories  about 
integration  problems. 


Chicago 

Edward  E.  Lindsay,  editor 
and  vicepresident,  and  Frederick 
W.  Schaub,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Lindsay-Schaub  newspap¬ 
ers,  have  been  named  dual  1958 
winners  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  award  for  distin- 
gpiished  service  in  journalism. 

They  will  receive  medals  and  made  by  Inland  members, 
certificates  symbolic  of  the  award  Mr.  Lindsay  has  been 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  In-  Jn  professional  joumalisi 
land  Daily  Press  Association  fairs  for  many  of  his  35 
here.  Recipients  are  selected  by  as  a  new'spaperman.  Hi 


the  Associated  Press,  has  been  Hsher,  as  part  of  an  expansion  tional  dignitaries  through  the 

a  board  member  of  the  AP  program.  club  doors  as  well  as  the  expen- 

Managing  Editors  Association.,  Charles  Somerby,  News  man-  ence  of  staving  off  the  process 
has  been  a  director  of  the  Amer-  aging  editor,  becomes  editor  of  server  by  reminding  the  banker- 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi-  the  new  Sunday  department.  landlord  that  he  d  be  m  the  posi- 
tors,  a  vicepresident  of  Sigma  Jerry  Mock,  Jouimal  man-  tion  of  dispossessing  the  Presi- 

Delta  Chi  and  is  a  member  of  aging  editor,  is  now  managing  dent  of  the  United  States  if  he 

editor  of  the  News.  demanded  four  months  back 

Arthur  E.  Cobb,  Journal  desk  rent  pronto,  “or  else.” 
editor,  has  been  named  man-  Pointedly,  the  book  wdll  re¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Journal.  mind,  as  the  Club  frequently 
They  report  to  Harold  C.  does:  “Beginning  with  William 
Stokes,  executive  editor.  Howard  Taft,  every  President 

,  has  been  a  member  of  the  club, 

except  Mr.  Eisenhower.”  Wood- 
VMI  Graduate  Wins  row  Wilson,  by  the  way,  was  the 

JournalUm  ScholarMp  S 

Stewart  D.  Jones  Jr.,  a  re-  tional  time  to  raise  the  rent 
porter  for  the  Holyoke  (Mass.)  money. 

Transcript-Telegram,  has  been  • 

awarded  the  Adler  Memorial  Oaily^S  Listings 
Scholarship  ($1,000)  for  a  w-,.  j  .  «  . 

year’s  study  at  the  Graduate  ®^**'*1  Missing  Heirs 
School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  Philadelphia 

University.  Mr.  Jones,  a  native  389  shareholders  of  long 
of  Georgia,  was  graduated  from  neglected  stocks  and  heirs  to 
Virginia  Military  Institute  in  forgotten  estates  benefited  by 
1953,  and  is  a  veteran  of  the  $233,400,  distributed  by  the 
Air  Force.  Tracers  Company  of  America, 

•  as  the  result  of  the  “Forgotten 

Map  Spots  Dailies 

^  delphia  Inquirer. 

Des  Moines,  la.  A  daily  list  of  25  different 
The  Iowa  Daily  Press  Asso-  names  was  printed  for  20  days, 
elation  has  just  issued  a  new  All  of  this  listed  were  long 
large-size  Iowa  map  showing  missing  beneficiaries.  As  a  re- 
up-to-date  circulations  of  all  suit,  long  distance  calls,  tele¬ 
daily  newspapers  on  a  county-  grams  and  letters  with  clues  to 
by-county  basis.  Copies  avail-  the  whereabouts  of  the  listed 
able  on  request  from  IDPA,  508  parties  were  received  by  the 
Shops  Building,  Des  Moines  9,  Tracers  Company  from  points  as 
Iowa.  distant  as  South  Africa. 
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by  ceminent,  picture,^  etror  In  foet  or 
Identity;  or  af  nolotlng  Mvoey  or 
Copyright,  Wrocy  of  motter  or  format 

F  O  R  T  I  f  Y 

againtt  embarrassing  less 
with  our  speoioi  excess 
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coverwg  tlwse  horards  -»♦ 

.  unique;  effeettve.  Inexpensive 


For  ail 

UESTIONS 

A  on  equipment 
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you  can 
count  on  at  HOE 


CCK//f^C. 

910  East  138th  St.,  New  York  54,  N.Y, 
Branches!  Boston,  Chicago,  Son  Francisco 


lOURISAUSM  EDUCATION 

It’s  Nice  Work,  But . . . 
Can  You  Afford  It? 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

Quite  a  lot  of  newspapermen 
would  like  to  teach  journalism. 
We’re  not  talking  about  shaky 
incompetents  who  are  looking 
for  a  place  to  land — ^though 
there  are  some  of  those,  too.  We 
mean  able,  experienced  practi¬ 
tioners  who  would  like  to  knock 
it  off  in  favor  of  college  peda- 
irogy. 

Some  of  them  think  they  could 
do  it  a  lot  better  than  it’s  being 
done  now.  Some  are  tired  of 
nursing  ulcers  and  yearn  for 
the  fancied  peace  and  quiet  of 
the  classroom.  With  some  it’s 
just  the  ham  showing  through. 

But  with  many,  there’s  an 
earnest  conviction  that  they 
have  something  worth-while  to 
pass  along  to  the  kids. 

What  are  the  Chances? 

Whatever  the  reason,  there’s 
a  slew  of  them  casting  specula¬ 
tive  glances  at  the  journalism 
schools,  as  every  director  knows 
from  the  letters  he  gets,  the 
interviews  in  his  office,  and  the 
inquiries  directed  at  him  over  a 
highball  glass  at  a  meeting  of 
the  regional  press  association. 

Maybe  you’re  one  of  them. 
What  are  your  chances? 

Let’s  be  frank.  They’re  not 
very  good.  Not  because  journal¬ 
ism  education  doesn’t  need  ex¬ 
perienced  newspapermen  in  its 
faculty  ranks.  It  does.  Really 
qualified  people  are  in  short 
supply  .  .  ,  and  to  the  serious 
detriment  of  the  J-schools,  aver¬ 
age  years  of  on-the-job  experi¬ 
ence  of  journalism  teachers  is 
becoming  embarrassingly  low. 

No  .  .  .  your  chances  are  poor 
because  you  can’t  afford  it.  De¬ 
spite  the  growing  national  con¬ 
cern  over  the  looming  shortage 
of  college  teachers,  despite  the 
needs  of  journalism  education 
for  thoroughly  trained  and  ex¬ 
perienced  newspapermen,  higher 
education  probably  can’t  offer 
you  enough  money  to  make  the 
switch  feasible.  Here’s  the  deal : 

Big  Namee  Wanted 

Last  school  year,  the  mean 
salary  of  college  professors  in 
public  universities  was  $8,940 
•  •  .  and  this,  usually,  for  nine 
months’  work.  Mean  salary  for 
full  professors  in  liberal  arts 
colleges  and  private  higher  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  was  a  few 
hundred  dollars  lower. 


Well,  you  say,  a  slightly  worn 
newspaperman  could  get  along 
on  that,  particularly  if  the 
daughter  is  married  now  and 
the  boy’s  in  the  Army.  Maybe 
you  could  ...  if  you  could  get 
it.  But  as  a  “used  but  in  good 
working  condition”  newspaper¬ 
man,  you  won’t  start  as  a  full 
professor.  You  won’t,  that  is, 
unless  you’re  a  big  name  in  the 
business  ...  in  which  case 
you’re  making  so  much  more 
than  $8,940  that  the  figure 
wouldn’t  interest  you.  Colleges 
and  universities  hire  very  few 
newcomers  at  full  professor 
rank. 

Well,  mean  salary  of  associate 
professors  in  public  universities 
last  year  was  $6,980.  And  this 
might  not  sound  so  bad  if  you’re 
not  working  at  the  executive 
salary  level.  Let’s  say  you’re  a 
good  general  reporter. 

Well,  a  reporter  with  several 
years  of  experience  isn’t  going 
to  start  at  most  institutions  as 
an  associate  professor.  As  a 
reporter-tuming-teacher  you 
probably  could  expect  at  most 
an  assistant  professorship.  Na¬ 
tional  mean  for  assistant  pro¬ 
fessors  in  public  universities 
last  year  was  $5,850. 

Or  maybe  an  instructorship 
is  the  best  an  institution  need¬ 
ing  your  services  could  offer. 
This  would  be  true  at  many. 
National  mean  for  instructors 
was  $4,780. 

Remember  that  all  these  sal¬ 
aries  quoted  are  “mean”  for 
their  respective  ranks.  They  are 
not  the  beginning  salaries  at 
any  rank.  At  some  institutions, 
of  course,  salaries  are  higher. 
And  at  some,  lower. 

Well,  you  say,  “I’m  willing 
to  take  a  financial  licking  for 
a  few  years  and  work  up  to  a 
professorship.” 

A  Lowly  B.A. 

How  much  of  a  licking  are 
you  willing  to  take?  Let’s  say 
you  have  an  A.B.  degree  .  .  . 
which  looked  pretty  good  way 
back  when. 

Let’s  face  it.  It  doesn’t  look 
so  good  now.  Despite  the  trend 
toward  occupational  education 
in  the  colleges  and  universities, 
the  academicians  are  still  in  the 
saddle.  They  demand  advanced 
degrees  of  ^e  hired  help.  Even 
if  you  should  get  hired  with  that 
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lowly  A.B. — and  at  many  insti¬ 
tutions  you  won’t  be — you’re 
not  going  anywhere  with  it 
salary-wise.  On  campus  these 
days  an  M.A.  is  a  bare  mini¬ 
mum.  This  means  at  least  a  year 
of  graduate  study  for  you,  at 
the  cost  of  considerable  money 
and  misery. 

But  you  still  haven’t  got  it 
made.  Increasingly  the  person 
who  expects  any  real  recogni¬ 
tion  (and  salary)  in  higher 
education  must  have  a  Ph.D. 
This  represents  at  least  two 
years  of  study  beyond  the  M.A., 
and  not  many  get  it  done  in  that 
time.  The  degree  will  cost  at 
least  $10,000,  and  maybe  twice 
that  much,  and  when  you’ve 
been  through  the  Ph.D.  wringer 
you’ve  been  clobbered.  You  walk 
on  your  insteps.  Not  even  Brig¬ 
itte  Bardot  will  bring  back  the 
old  gleam. 

And  all  this,  remember,  to 
qualify  for  that  $8,490. 

Standards  Reduced 

This  is  the  principal  reason 
why  newspaper  experience  of 
college  teachers  of  journalism 
is  falling  off  so  fast.  A  couple 
of  decades  ago  the  old  AASDJ 
tried  to  hold  its  member  schools 
to  a  standard  of  seven  years 
experience  in  the  field  as  mini¬ 
mum  for  faculty  members.  The 
standard  was  reduced  to  five 
years.  Now  there  isn’t  any — 
although  professional  compe¬ 
tency  is  certainly  demanded  of 
faculty  members  at  most  of  the 
schools  and  departments  of 
journalism. 

Fact  is  that  only  a  young 
man — a  comparative  beginner — 
can  afford  these  days  to  work  at 
college  and  university  begin¬ 
ning  salaries.  If  he  has  been  in 
newspapering  a  few  years,  and 
has  acquired  a  wife  and  family 
along  with  his  experience  and 
salary  raises,  college  teaching 
probably  is  not  for  him. 

Entirely  apart  for  any  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  adequacy  of 
college  salaries,  the  situation 
presents  the  qualified  college 
teacher  of  journalism  with  a 
gross  inequity.  The  competent 
teacher  of  journalism  must  have 
had  successful  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  While  he  is  out  getting 
that  experience — qualifying  for 
the  job— the  future  teacher  of 
English  or  social  science  is 
working  at  an  advanced  degree 
in  his  academic  field.  When  the 
academician  gets  that  degree  his 
teaching  competency  is  assumed, 
and  he  is  eligible  for  employ¬ 
ment,  promotions,  higher  salar¬ 
ies. 

But  the  newspaperman,  the 
future  teacher  of  journalism 
who  is  gaining  the  necessary 
occupational  experience  to  qual¬ 
ify,  must  go  on  from  there  to 
do  the  additional  degree  work 


PUBLISHER'S  AIDE— Raymond  H. 
Rhodes  has  been  named  assistanf 
to  Publisher  Joseph  B.  Ridder  of 
the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  and 
News.  For  last  three  years  he  has 
been  assistant  business  manager 
of  the  Sacramento  Bee;  previously 
he  was  research  director  for  Mc- 
Clatchy  Newspapers. 


to  receive  the  same  recognition 
as  his  academic  fellow.  He  is 
penalized,  in  effect,  by  the  exact 
number  of  years  he  took  to 
acquire  occupational  competen¬ 
cy. 

And  the  advanced  degree,  if 
and  when  he  gets  it,  is  often 
simply  an  appendage  —  like 
falsies.  It  may  look  nice,  but  it’s 
largely  non-functional. 

Able  To  Be  Helpful 

So  it  is  that  most  of  the 
newspapermen  toying  with  the 
teaching  idea  never  show  up  in 
the  classroom.  It’s  too  expen¬ 
sive. 

But,  you  ask,  “What  about 
the  ones  that  do  show  up?” 
Edward  A.  Walsh,  assistant 
professor  of  journalism  at  Ford- 
ham  University,  answered  for 
himself  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Nieman  Reports.  He  wrote: 

“A  professor  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  one  who  tells  you  how 
to  solve  a  problem  of  life  he 
avoided  by  becoming  a  profes¬ 
sor.  I  am  not  yet  a  ‘professor.’ 
I  was  never  a  reporter  of  the 
Meyer  Berger  stamp  and  could 
never  hope  to  be.  I  do  feel  I 
was  a  competent  newspaperman 
and  I  did  not  take  up  teaching 
to  solve  any  problem.  In  fact,  I 
left  newspaper  work  when  I  was 
‘middle-aged’  to  solve  a  problem. 
The  problem  was,  ‘Should  I  use 
my  experience  to  help  those  who 
want  to  become  newspapermen 
even  though  it  means  less 
money,  going  back  to  years  of 
study  for  an  advanced  degree, 
and  entering  a  completely  new 
field?’  The  answer  was  ‘Yes.’” 

For  most  newsmen,  such  an 
answer  is  impossible. 
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SYNDICATES 


Cartoonists  to  Seek 
Payment  for  Reprints 

By  James  L.  Collings 


While 
groups 
KHivent 
workers 
newspa 
what  c( 
plated 
across  1 
On  1< 
membe: 
Newspi 
tion  sh 


for  reprints  of  their  work  ap-  we’re  not  a  union  or  a  guild.” 
pearing  in  newspapers.  “And  if  the  newspapers  don’t 

He  has  had  solid  support  react  favorably,  Johnny?” 
from  the  80  editorial  cartoon-  “I  don’t  know  what  we’ll  do. 
ists  in  the  society,  but  it  wasn’t  Just  keep  punching  away  at  it, 
until  the  other  day  that  a  defi-  I  guess.” 
nite  plan  was  made.  *  *  * 

“We  finally  decided  to  do  INFOKMATION'  BUREAU 
something,”  explained  John 

Pierotti,  NCS  president,  “be-  The  Newspaper  Comics  Coun¬ 
cause  we  think  this  is  a  cheap  cil  has  set  up  an  information 
way  for  a  newspaper  to  get  an  bureau,  according  to  \V  illiam 
editorial  cartoonist  and  because  P*  Steven,  NCC  chairman  and 
the  syndicated  cartoonists  are  vicepresident  and  executive  edi- 
being  hurt.  Some  magazines,  1^^,  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star- 
like  Time  and  Newsiveek,  pay  Tribune.  GHOSTLY  PROSE 

us  (Johnny  is  editorial  car-  The  bureau,  he  said,  will  ex-  jf  you’ve  wondered  who  wrote 
toonist  for  the  New  York  Post;  pedite  the  clearance  of  matters  what  for  the  ballplayers  in  the 
he’s  been  paid  up  to  $25  by  pertaining  to  copyrights,  illus-  World  Series,  this  is  the  official 
magazines  for  one  of  his  re-  trations,  comics-story  material,  Hneup: 

prints),  but  newspapers  just  cartoonist  personalities  and  re-  joe  King  New  York  World- 
pick  us  up  free.  search  and  general  facts  about  Telegram  and  Sun,  gathered  the 

“Now,  the  fellows  are  hon-  industry.  thoughts  of  Mickey  Mantle  and 

ored  when  they’re  reprinted.  Editors  have  been  advised  put  them  into  words  for  United 
However,  they  would  like  a  lit-  that  the  bureau  will  arrange  Features  Syndicate, 
tie  money  to  go  along  with  the  “personal  appearances  for  lead-  Lew  Burdette’s  ghost  was 
honor.  They’ve  complained  about  ing  cartoonists,  clearances  of  Jen-y  Holtzman  of  the  Chicago 
this  condition  before  the  so-  comics  properties  to  be  used  Sun-Times.  Distributing  agent 
ciety  many  times,  and  when  we  for  commercials  and  other  pur-  was  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 


OPEFUL — In  a  Person-to-Person  interview  with  Edward  R.  Murrov 
eft)  on  CBS  Oct.  12,  Victor  Riesel  said  he  has  hope  that  an  operation 
ight  some  time  restore 
inded  by  an  acid-thrower 


meetin: 


atory  vision"  to  one  eye.  He  wot 
than  two  years  ago.  The  New  Yorl 
Mirror-Hall  Syndicate  labor  columnist  travels  extensively,  here  and 


abroad,  accompanied  by  assistants  and  a  police  bodyguard. 


which  is  the  address  of  the 
NCC. 


usner 

each 


PEN  MAN— Hugh  Smith  Haynia. 
31,  is  leaving  the  Greensboro 
(N.C.)  Daily  News  to  be  editorial 
cartoonist  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.| 
Courier-Journal,  replacing  the  late 
Grover  Page.  He  has  previouslY 
worked  in  New  York,  Richmond 
and  Atlanta;  he's  a  native  of 
Virginia. 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 


Correeted  Typesetter  Tape 
For  All 
Leading 
Text  Features 
—FILLERS— 
and 

CHRISTMAS 
Advertising  Supplements 

Avmlable  in 


Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 

To  keep  in  touch  with  marketing, 
advertising,  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  read 


Oct.  12.  Royal  Reception 

Mr.  Gilleaudeau  became  presi-  Washington 

dent  of  the  corporation,  when  A  reception  for  Queen  Fred- 
it  was  formed  in  1934  to  publish  erika  and  Princess  Sophia  of 
the  Sunday  magazine  section  The  Hellenes  will  be  staged  by 
which  is  now  a  part  of  39  news-  media  associations  Oct.  24  at 
papers.  Until  he  retitred,  he  the  Hotel  Statler.  The  invitation 
also  was  a  vice-president  of  the  sig^ned  by  President  Marvin 
Publication  Corporation,  which  Arrowsmith  of  the  White  House 
owns  United  Newspapers  Maga-  Correspondents’  Association,  ad- 
zine  Corporation  and  prints  vised:  “Admittance  will  be  by 
many  newspaper  rotogravure  press  credentials  only.  No 
sections.  guests.  No  tickets.” 


TAPeCO 


Fubtished  fortnightty 

Annual  Subscription  to  U. 

15  HamiltOB  St.,  Sydney,  . 
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PNPA  Moves 
Convention 
Across  State 

Philadelphia 
While  some  other  business 
groups  were  cancelling  their 
conventions  because  of  a  hotel 
workers’  strike,  Pennsylvania 
newspaper  publishers  merely  did 
what  comes  naturally.  They  re¬ 
plated  the  program  and  moved 
across  the  state  to  another  hotel. 

On  less  than  a  week’s  notice, 
members  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  shifted  from  Pittsburgh  to 
Philadelphia  for  their  annual 
meeting.  There  was  no  large 
loss  in  registration,  PNPA  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  G.  Richard  Dew 
said. 

The  program  dealt  almost 
wholly  with  the  theme,  “We’d 
Better  Sell  Better  Now.” 

Richard  E.  Rentz,  publisher 
of  the  New  Castle  News  who 
was  nominated  as  incoming 
president  of  PNPA,  reported  on 
his  program  of  employee  recog¬ 
nition  which  includes  such  per¬ 
sonalized  approaches  as  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  walk  through  the  shop 
each  day  for  individual  chats, 
birthday  cards  and  work  anni¬ 
versary  greetings  to  employees. 

William  H.  Klusmeier,  circu¬ 
lation  director  of  the  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Morning  Star  and  Regis- 
ttr-Republic,  recommended  a 
magazine  subscription  offer  plan 
and  accident  insurance  policies 
to  cement  relations  with  readers. 
He  said  these  gimmicks  had 
been  helpful  in  overcoming  a 
loss  that  followed  a  raise  in 
price  from  6c  to  10c  a  year  ago. 

PNPA's  cooperation  in  the 
“Total  Selling”  program  among 
advertisers  was  urged  by 
Charles  B.  Lord,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Star  and  News. 

An  appeal  for  newspapers  to 
guard  truth  in  advertising  was 
made  by  Roger  Welch,  sales 
promotion  manager  of  the  Chry¬ 
sler  Corporation.  The  automo¬ 
tive  industry,  he  said,  requires 
diligent  help  “to  make  sure  that 
its  growth  is  stable,  based  on 
quality  products,  quality  dealer¬ 
ships,  quality  merchandising 
and  advertising  practices.” 


Paper  for  Suburbs 

Cleveland 
A  new  paper,  the  Southeast 
Press,  has  made  its  appearance 
in  the  Cleveland  area.  Editor 
and  general  manager  is  Silvio 
A-  Monday. 

editor  8c  publisher 


Calif.  Senate  Hearst  Prizes 
Rivals  Debate  For  Writing 

Before  Editors  Distributed 

Oceanside,  (]alif.  Winners  in  the  third  annual 
Some  250  persons,  including  Hearst  Newspapers’  Writing 

more  than  150  California  news  Contest  were  announced  this 
editors  and  political  editors,  at-  vveek  by  Jess  Krueger,  director, 
tended  debate  between  Califor-  The  Nexo  York  Journal  Amer- 
nia’s  Senate  candidates.  Gov.  {can  retains  The  Chief  trophy, 
Goodwin  J.  Knight  and  Con-  symbolic  of  “Best-Written-Pa- 
gressman  Clair  Engle,  here  per-of-the-Year”  in  the  Hearst 
Oct.  4.  group,  its  staffers  having  scored 

The  occasion  was  the  fall  15  times  in  monthly  prize  dis- 
meeting  of  the  Southern  Cali-  tribution. 

...  ..-w. ,  ..  .  «  .  1  fomia  United  Press  Intema- 

IN  STYLE— Mrs.  Jean  Bartelme  (SCUPE)  editors.  At  the  $17,000  Shared 

Thompson  is  the  Chicago  Amen-  '  ,  , 

can's  new  fashion  editor  writing  spring  meeting,  the  ^bernator-  Cash  awards  totalling  $17,000 
under  the  byline  of  Jean  Cameron,  candidates.  Sen.  William  F.  gj-and  prizes  to  the  fol- 


She  has  been  a  fashion  show  cO' 
ordinator,  an  editor  (Mademoi¬ 
selle),  and  buyer  (Marshall  Field, 
Bonwit  Teller,  Macy's). 


Insull  Sues 
S-H 


Knowland  and  Atty.  Gen.  Ed-  lowing  individuals: 
mund  G.  (Pat)  Brown,  debated.  H^ads  or  captions— I.  Kohan- 
Tom  Braden,  publisher  of  the  soz.  New  York  Journal  Ameri- 
Oceanside  Blade-Tribune,  pre-  can;  Neil  Scanlon,  Boston 
cipitated  the  latest  meeting  with  American;  Tom  Eastham,  San 
editorials  praising  the  debate-  Francisco  Call-Bulletin. 


Pap 


ers 


Feature  stories — Robert 
Browning,  Seattle  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer;  Don  Bailer,  Los  Angeles 


Samuel  Insull  Jr.,  announced 
this  week  he  intends  to  sue  12 


forum  type  of  meeting  and  sug¬ 
gesting  the  Knight-Engle  meet¬ 
ing. 

SCUPE  President  Jack  Me-  Herald-Express;  Jim  McGuin- 
PHirAnn  Henry,  Ventwro  Star-Free  Press,  ness,  San  Francisco  CaJl-Bulle- 
presided  and  James  C.  Ander-  tin. 

son,  UPI  Sacramento  bureau  Sports  —  Murray  Robinson, 


c  •  nawcnanoi-o  IT.  manager,  moderated  the  debate.  New  York  Journal  American; 

Scripps-Howard  newspapers  in  ®  ’  T^  •  t  i  i.  t  t  o 

their  home  states  Among  those  present  were  DavisJ.Walsh,Pttt86urflrfcSun- 

He  indicated  also  that  he  was  Hugh  Baillie,  former  United  Telegraph;  Pat  Ljmch,  New 
reducing  the  total  damages  Press  president;  Tom  Curran,  York  Journal  American. 
sought  from  parties  from  just  UPI  vicepresident  and  general  Straight  news— Henry  Suth- 
under  $4,000,000  to  “somewhere  manager  for  Europe,  and  Rich-  erland,  Los  Angeles  Examiner; 
over”  $2,000,000.  ^rd  A.  Litfin,  UPI  Pacific  Di-  Alexander  Gifford,  Baltimore 

Federal  Judge  Miner  ruled  vision  Manager.  News-Post;  Robert  Cubbedge, 

last  month  that  Scripps-Howard  After  both  debaters  outlined  New  York  Journal  American. 
Newspapers  could  not  be  sued  their  positions  on  various  issues, 
in  Chicago  merely  because  the  they  mingled  with  newsmen  and 


For  Humorous  Copy 


their  wives  and  agreed  the  ses¬ 
sion  was  a  success. 


Humorous  or  light — Loretta 
McLaughlin,  Boston  American; 


newspaper  plants 


company  s  newspapers  come 
into  the  state.  “They  must  also 
do  business  here,”  he  said.  “It  was  a  very  frank,  digni-  George  Murphy,  Albany  Times- 
(E&P,  Sept.  27,  page  15).  fied  and  honest  debate  where  Union;  Dan  Frishman,  Son 

Mr.  Insull’s  li^l  suit  is  based  the  questions  were  fair,”  said  Francisco  Examiner. 
on  writings  by  Charles  T.  Lucey,  Gov.  Knight.  First  prize  in  each  category 

S-H  special  writer.  The  plain-  Miles  Sines,  Long  Beach  Inde-  is  $500  and  a  plaque;  second 
tiff  charges  the  articles  failed  pendent.  Press  Telegram,  was  prize  is  $300,  and  third  prize  is 
to  distinguish  between  the  late  elected  president.  $200. 

Samuel  Insull  Sr.,  utility  mag¬ 
nate,  and  his  son. 

Mr.  Insull  listed  the  defend¬ 
ants  and  the  amounts  sought 
as  follows: 

New  York  World-Telegram 
and  Sun  ($569,300)  ;  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Press  ($313,250);  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Post  and  Times-Star 
($153,718) ;  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 

Times  ($97,500);  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Press  ($294,350);  Knox¬ 
ville  (Tenn.)  News  -  Sentinel 
($99,700) ;  Memphis  (Tenn.) 

Press-Scimitar  ($142,300); 

Evansville  (Ind.)  Press,  ($47,- 
430) ;  Ft.  Worth  (Tex.)  Press 
($50,860);  Houston  (Tex.) 

Press  ($106,380);  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Daily  News  ($142,060) ; 
and  Columbus  (Ohio)  Citizen 
($91,290). 

for  October  18,  1958 


layout  ifc  design - 


new  plants  •  modernization  •  extensions 

LOCKWOOD  GREENE 


Boston  16  Mass 
31o  Stuofi  S*feet 


ENGINEERS  •  ARCHITECTS 
New  York  17,  N  Y.  Sportnnburg,  S  C 

41  Eo't  42nd  Street  Montgomery  Bldg 
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Tedious  Work 
Nets  Success 
In  Manhunt 

Reno,  Nev. 

A  faint  trail  traced  in  a  pain¬ 
fully  slow  search  of  records  and 
minute  clues  led  Walter  Mac- 
Kenzie,  Reno  Evening  Gazette 
reporter,  to  a  missing  inventor. 

Elmer  C.  Meukel  had  left  his 
family  after  apparent  failure 
to  market  a  method  to  prevent 
airplane  collisions.  Now  he  was 
sought  by  a  Los  Angeles  firm 
eager  to  purchase  his  invention. 

The  29-year-old  newsman 
started  out  with  the  name,  age 
and  a  vague  description  of  the 
man.  He  w'as  assigned  to  the 
search  by  the  Gazette  and  also 
retained  as  special  correspond¬ 
ent  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

For  a  starter,  the  one-time 
Marine  who  entered  newspaper 
work  here  after  University  of 
Nevada  graduation  checked  the 
registers  of  inexpensive  hotels 
here. 

He  netted  a  July  registration. 
The  hotel  clerk  remembered  the 
inventor  had  an  injured  ankle 
and  wore  only  one  shoe. 

Mr.  MacKenzie  checked  second 
hand  stores  for  a  man  with  one 
shoe  off,  one  shoe  on.  He  found 
no  clues. 

Then  he  checked  the  Salvation 
Army.  Records  showed  Mr. 
Meukel  had  been  given  a  pair  of 
tennis  shoes. 

Other  welfare  agencies  were 
then  checked.  The  only  result 
was  discovery  a  single  meal  had 
been  provided  the  missing  man 
in  August. 

Then  came  checks  on  employ¬ 
ment  offices,  telegraph  and 
phone  company  records,  post- 
office  general  delivery  and  simi¬ 
lar  sources.  This  brought  the 
discovei-y  that  Mr.  Meukel  had 
left  a  suitcase  in  a  locker,  long 
ago. 


This  might  well  have  been 
the  dead  end  of  the  search  had 
not  Los  Angeles  advised  that 
the  missing  man  had  cashed  a 
$20  check  on  a  Reno  bank  just 
a  week  previously. 

The  n  e  w  s  m  a  n’s  inquiries 
showed  the  check  had  been 
cashed  at  a  meat  market  by  a 
Garland  Taylor.  He  learned  that 
Mr.  Taylor  was  a  pensioner  re¬ 
garded  as  head  of  a  hobo  jungle 
on  the  Truckee  River. 

Mr.  MacKenzie  found  the 
“jungle”  leader  only  to  learn 
that  the  inventor  had  started  a 
hitchhike  trip  back  to  Los  An¬ 
geles.  The  reporter  searched 
highw'ays  in  vain. 

Then  he  returned  to  see  Mr. 
Taylor.  The  inventor  was  there. 
He  had  turned  back  for  a  final 
goodbye.  The  newsman  drove 
through  the  night  to  Los  An¬ 
geles  to  reunite  the  inventor 
with  his  family. 


Toward  a  Daily 

Havana 

The  Times  of  Havana  has 
changed  from  a  twice-weekly  to 
a  thrice-weekly.  The  afternoon 
tabloid  plans  to  become  a  daily 
at  a  later  date.  One  of  the  two 
English  -  language  newspapers 
published  in  Havana,  the  Times 
began  publication  18  months 
ago.  The  publisher  is  Clarence 
Moore,  a  lawyer-businessman. 
The  paper  is  edited  by  Milt 
Guss,  formerly  a  Washington 
newspaperman. 

• 

Edition  on  Bagasse 

Havana 

The  Sept.  16  edition  of  El 
Pais,  containing  16  pages,  was 
printed  on  paper  made  from 
sugar  cane  bagasse.  Guillermo 
Martinez  Marquez,  publisher, 
said  the  nan  was  made  at  the 
usual  speed,  without  any  techni¬ 
cal  adjustments  or  mechanical 
changes.  The  paper  came  from 
a  Cuban  mill  using  the  process 
invented  by  Joaquin  de  la  Rosa. 


Ruggedly  Built  GD55 

MAT  ROLLERS  . . . 


Available 
in  three  sizes 
to  fit  your 
requirements. 


ATA’s  Safety 
Writing  Prize 
List  Is  Posted 

Washington 

Three  writers  for  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily  newspapers  were 
named  as  winners  of  the  three 
$500  first  place  awards  in  the 
1958  Newspaper  Safety  Writing 
Competition  of  the  American 
Trucking  Associations. 

The  grand  prize  winners 
were:  James  Baker,  Richmond 
(Va.)  News  Leader,  single 
story  category;  Harry  Taylor, 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Times,  editorial 
class;  and  Walter  Froelich,  Buf¬ 
falo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express, 
series  of  stories. 

Mr.  Taylor  won  third  place 
in  1955  for  a  series  of  stories. 

Second  place  prizes  of  $.300 
each  were  given  to  Mike  Mor¬ 
gan,  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  se¬ 
ries;  Gloria  L.  Negri,  New  Bed¬ 
ford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times, 
single  story;  and  Albert  J. 
Finder,  Grinnell  (Iowa)  Her¬ 
ald-Register,  editorial. 

Third  place  winners  of  $100 
each  were  Robert  A.  Caro,  New 
Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Daily  Home 
News,  series;  Alan  McConagha, 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune, 
single  story;  and  Robert  1>. 
Barnes,  Great  Falls  (Mont.) 
Leader,  editorial. 

The  judges  also  awarded  cita¬ 
tions  “for  writing  of  unusual 
excellence  and  in  recognition  of 
an  outstanding  contribution  to 
safety  on  the  highways  of 
America”  to: 

Series  classification — A.  Kent. 
MacDougall,  Passaic-Clifton 
(N.  J.)  Herald-News;  James  R. 
Reid,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press- 
Scimitar;  Esther  Clark,  Phoenix 
(Ariz.)  Gazette;  Joseph  C.  In¬ 
graham,  New  York  Times;  Bill 
Ellis,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World; 
John  Hopkins,  Fort  Lauderdale 
(Fla.)  Daily  News;  and  Joy 
Reese  Shaw,  Miami  Herald. 

Single  Story  Classification — 
Robert  J.  Serling,  United  Press 
International;  Bill  Jacobs,  Buf¬ 
falo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News; 
Alex  Corliss,  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  Times;  A1  Nakkula, 
Rocky  Mountain  News  (Denver, 
Colo.);  Rogrer  Miller,  Bloom¬ 
ington  (Ill.)  Daily  Pantograph; 
Frank  Bristow,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times;  and  H.  S.  Bon- 
ney  Jr.,  Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily 
News. 

Editorial  Classification — Ur¬ 
ban  M.  Allen,  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin;  Milton  H.  Booth,  Ar¬ 
kansas  Valley  Journal  (La- 
Junta,  Colo.) ;  William  E.  ^ri- 
vo.  Daily  Journal  (Glen  Ellyn- 

EDITOR  ec  PU 


ON  DEATH  VIGIL— Bruno  Pieroni, 
AP  man  on  the  all-night  vigil  out- 
side  the  Papal  rasidence,  takit 
time  to  freshen  up  by  shaving  at 
the  fountain. 


Wheaton,  Ill.)  ;  ETmest  Rogers, 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal;  Robert 
M.  White  II,  Mexico  (Mo.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Ledger;  D.  J.  Zerbe,  Av¬ 
gusta  (Kas.)  Daily  Gazette; 
Charles  L.  Ward,  Durant 
(Okla.)  Daily  Democrat;  and 
Gilbert  Hill,  Oklahoma  (Okla.) 
City  Times. 

Mr.  Baker’s  article  which 
won  the  $500  first  place  award 
in  the  single  story  category  was 
entitled  “The  Story  of  an  Acci¬ 
dent:  Tragedy  on  a  Virginia 
Highway  Brings  Suffering  and 
Teamwork.”  In  it,  he  gives  a 
dramatic  account  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  a  member  of  a  volunteer 
rescue  squad,  a  state  trooper 
and  a  doctor  before,  during  and 
after  an  auto  accident. 

Mr.  Taylor’s  award  was  for 
his  editorial  headed  “Ten  Didn’t 
Die.”  Mr.  Taylor  noted  in  his 
editorial  that  10  persons  were 
killed  on  Michigan  highways 
over  the  Labor  Day  weekend, 
whereas  the  predicted  toll  was 
20.  He  then  detailed  the  ixassible 
reason  why  each  one  of  the  10 
who  beat  the  grim  forcast  of  the 
statisticians  lived. 

“Do-It-Yourself  Traffic  Safe¬ 
ty”  was  the  title  of  Mr.  Froe- 
lich’s  winning  entry  in  the  se¬ 
ries  division.  Each  of  the  three 
articles  in  the  series  set  forth  a 
situation  in  which  an  accident 
was  imminent  and  then  advised 
drivers  on  what  to  do. 
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Promotions  on 
Chi.  Tribune 


Open  Meeting 
Law  Adopted 
For  Mass. 


Boston 

No  newspapermen  had  greater 
cause  for  celebrating  National 
Newspaper  Week  than  those 
Massachusetts.  years 

struggle  ended  Oct.  when 
Massachusetts  House  an 

Open  a 

The  signed  into  law 
Foster 

p)  into  effect  within  ^^H^HIIHil^^llllHllli 

that  date. 

The  statute  makes  it  manda-  REWARDED  The 

tory  for  almost  all  boards  and  leg.slaf.on  for  Massachustt*  .* 

^  .  .  *  .!_  .c  a.  a.t_  rurcolo  signs  the  bill  during  New 

commissions  of  the  state,  the  are  David  Briekman,  left,  publisi 

counties,  cities  &nd  towns  to:  Mercury;  C.  Edward  Holland,  i 

(1)  Conduct  their  business  in  standing,  left,  AP;  am 

public; 

(2)  Maintain  adequate  min¬ 

utes  of  proceedings  which  are  to  their  business  in  public  if  they 
be  accessible  to  anyone.  so  choose. 

While  the  legislation  was  Provision 

sponsored  by  the  Massachusetts 

Newspaper  Information  Service,  A  key  provision,  from  the 
representing  the  daily  and  week-  point  of  view  of  the  state’s 
ly  press  of  the  state,  and  the  boards  and  commissions,  is  that 
New  England  Chapter  of  Sigma  which  does  not  bar  the  “execu- 
Delta  Chi,  full  credit  for  the  tive  session.”  It  does  provide, 
victory  was  given  to  David  however,  the  conditions  under 
Briekman,  editor  and  publisher  which  bodies  may  meet  behind 
of  the  Malden  (Mass.)  Evening  closed  doors,  and  further  re- 
New’s  and  the  Medford  Mercury  quires  that  records  be  kept  of 
by  those  who  have  followed  the  the  proceedings,  that  they  may 
history  of  the  legislation.  Mr.  be  made  public  when  the  need 
Briekman  accepted  the  assign-  for  secrecy  is  no  longer  demon- 
ment  of  both  organizations  to  strable. 

act  as  chairman  of  their  freedom  The  chief  and  most  stubborn 
of  information  committees.  opposition  to  the  bill  came  from 

All  meetings  of  permanent  some  of  the  state’s  300  small 
agencies  of  state,  county  and  towns,  where  selectmen  and 
local  governments  “shall  be  open  school  boards  remained  jealous 
to  the  public  and  to  the  press”  of  their  prerogatives, 
when  they  meet,  Mr.  Briekman 

jjjjj  I  owns  Change  Views 

.  In  the  interim  between  the 

S.me  Exceptions 

There  are  some  exceptions  .some  interesting  developments 
aoch  as  the  executive  council,  took  place.  Some  communities 
which  is  not  subject  to  mandate  took  a  long,  hard  look  at  their 
from  the  Legislature  in  Massa-  own  procedures  in  the  light  of 
diusetts;  bodies  of  the  judicial  editorial  support  for  the  bill, 
branch;  committees  of  the  gen-  and  became  more  liberal  by 
eral  court  which  have  power  to  opening  meetings  of  local  bodies, 
recommend  but  not  to  legislate;  One  town  saw  the  principle  en- 
recess  commissions  of  the  state  dorsed  as  a  result  of  a  resolu- 
legislature,  which  also  possess  tion  introduced  at  a  town  meet- 
only  the  power  to  recommend;  ing.  In  another  old  Yankee  com¬ 
oo-called  authorities  which  in  munity  of  Rowlev,  the  house- 
most  part  do  not  derive  their  wife  correspondent  for  the  New- 

buryport  Daily  News,  who  was 
quasi-judicial  bodies  of  the  ,  ,  i  ^  , 

baried  from  selectmen  s  meet- 

XT  -4.1.  It  it.  1  ings  by  the  Chief  of  Police  sta- 

Neither  will  the  new  law  ex-  .  . 

tend  to  finance  committees  of  campaigned 

towns,  or  to  special  or  temporary  selectman  on  the  open  meet- 
committees  of  towns  and  cities  'rig  issue,  and  won.  Something 
which  are  assigned  to  fact-find-  new  for  Massachusetts! 

'ng  roles.  But  the  new  law  These  were  tipoffs  to  what 
doesn’t  bar  them  from  doing  was  in  store  for  1958.  When  the 
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Editorial  Space  Found 
For  Space  Age  Reports 


By  Hillier  Krieghbaum 

Chairman,  Dept,  of  Journalism,  New  York  Uni^-ersity 


In  the  year  since  Soviet 
scientists  put  the  first  earth 
satellite  into  orbit,  the  typical 
United  States  daily  newspaper 
has  devoted  at  least  50  per  cent 
more  space  than  previously  used 
to  cover  science  news. 


This  finding  stood  out  in  a 
survey  of  managing  editors  re¬ 
cently  completed  by  the  National 
Association  of  Science  Writers, 
a  professional  group  of  more 
than  300  journalists,  and  by 
New  York  University. 

To  determine  the  effect  of 
man’s  invasion  of  outer  space 
upon  newspaper  reporting  of 
science  news,  questionnaires 
were  sent  to  every  fourth  man¬ 
aging  editor  in  the  country.  Of 
the  401  to  whom  letters  were 
sent,  237  responded. 


None  Curtailed 


“I  believe  the  public’s  thirst 
for  articles  on  scientific  matters 
has  made  newspapers  more 
valuable  to  the  reader.” 


When  the  editors  were  asked 
to  contrast  the  amount  of  space 
currently  given  to  science  news 
in  their  publications  with  that 
a  year  or  two  ago,  the  largest 
group — almost  two  editors  out 
of  every  five  replied — reported 
that  their  papers  had  given 
twice  as  much  or  even  more 
space  to  science  development 
during  the  past  12  months.  This 
group  amounted  to  38.4  per  cent 
of  all  those  editors  who  replied. 

Almost  as  many  (37.1  per 
cent)  said  that  their  papers 
were  using  at  least  half  again 
as  much  news  space  as  a  year 
or  two  ago.  Fewer  than  one 
editor  in  twenty  said  his  space 
allocation  to  science  news  re¬ 
mained  the  same  as  several 
years  ago.  The  rest  reported 
slight  increases.  None  said  their 
dailies  had  curtailed  the  amount 
of  space  given  to  science  during 
the  past  year. 

Editors  had  many  different 
reasons  for  their  reactions  to 
science  coverage  during  the  first 
year  of  the  Space  Age. 

The  editor  of  one  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  daily  with  a  circulation 
under  5,000  put  his  philosophy 
this  way: 

“Science  stories  go  page  one 
if  they  desei-ve  space;  if  not, 
inside!  We  feel  this  world,  re¬ 
gardless  of  latest  advances 
made,  depends  for  its  existence 
on  many  other  things  besides 
scientific  progress  and  knowl¬ 
edge.” 

Ed  Critchlow,  Union  City 
(Tenn.)  Messenger,  said: 


Proud  of  Record 


Herbert  F.  Com,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Evening  Star,  wrote: 

“The  Star  is  proud  of  its 
record  for  covering  scientific 
news.  Thomas  R.  Henry  (now 
retired)  was  one  of  the  early 
newspaper  writers  who  devoted 
all  of  his  time  to  scientific 
stories  for  the  Star.  Among  his 
stories  was  one  of  the  early 
explorations  into  heavy  water 
at  George  Washington  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  followed  the  progress 
of  the  atom  bomb,  hydrogen 
bomb  and  related  nuclear  sub¬ 
jects  in  detail.  For  20  years  he 
wrote  a  daily  science  column  on 
the  editorial  page  of  the  Star, 
later  syndicated  by  the  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance. 
He  has  continued  this  since  his 
retirement.  Another  staff  re¬ 
porter  has  taken  over  the  daily 
task  of  scientific  reporting.” 

Grant  W.  Howell,  Royal  Oak 
(Mich.)  Tribune  wrote: 

“This  paper  ordinarily  has 
space  only  for  ‘top’  science 
stories.  In  other  words,  we  do 
not  cover  ‘science’  because  it  is 
‘science’  but  because  it  is  im¬ 
portant  news  and  as  such  com¬ 
peting  with  many  categories  of 


For  Younger  Readers 


opened  new  vistas  for  the  older  our  way.  Of  course,  the  mon 
readers  who  heretofore  had  only  concise  they  are,  and  the  more  M  P 
a  vague  notion  about  space  and  easily  read  and  understood  by 
its  workings.”  the  average  lay  reader  the  (Co» 

R.  D.  Fink,  Santa  Monica  higher  the  readership.  That’i  _ _ 

(Calif.)  Evening  Outlook,  why  science  stories  especially  ., 

wrote:  need  to  be  well  written.  We  find 

“Space  in  the  paper,  of  course,  readers  are  interested  in  every 
is  the  limiting  factor.  However,  subject  with  which  science  dealt  “ 
this  paper  feels  that  one  great  More  are  interested  in  some 
service  we  can  provide  is  help  subjects  than  in  others— but 
in  bridging  the  gap  between  enough  are  interested  in  all  sub- 
Science  (Space)  and  the  house-  jects  with  which  science  deals 
wife.  Most  people  are  totally  to  justify  using  all  the  science 
unaware — or  unexcited — about  stories  we  have  seen  so  far." 
technological  advances.  I  would  ,  o  •  i  ¥  ****• 

like  to  think  we  can  heln  make  Area#  of  Special  Interest  British 


like  to  think  we  can  help  make 
them  aware — and  excited — about 


When  the  editors  were  asked 
to  name  areas  of  science  in  .  „ 


This  comment  came  from  the  ^hich  their  publications  had  a  '' 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times:  special  interest,  more  than  four  ' 

“We  think  that,  all  sources  of  fjyg  checked  “satellites  ■  ^  ; 
included,  our  science  writing  gnd  outer  space.”  More  than  i 

has  been  good.  We  are  not,  and  half  the  editors  mentioned 

never  will  be,  completely  satis-  “medicine  and  public  health"  ''’® 

and  right  behind  was  “atomic 

Can’t  Understand  Frenzy  Se 

half.  Receiving  more  than  a 
Charles  B.  Gudaitis,  Douglas  quarter  of  the  editors’  votes 
(Ariz.)  Daily  Dispatch,  said:  were  “agricultural  science”  (in 
“To  be  perfectly  frank,  I  fourth  place) ,  “military  science”  ° 
cannot  understand  all  the  pres-  and  “aviation.” 
ent  frenzy  about  science  re-  Approximately  one  daily  in 
porting.  Those  newspapers  ten  reported  it  had  a  reporter 
which  have  fulfilled  their  re-  y,ho  devoted  the  major  portion  L 
porting  obligations  of  the  past  ^f  his  time  to  science  writing.  : 
are  fulfinmg  thern  now,  regard-  ^ore  than  a  quarter  said  they  “ 
less  of  Sputniks  I,  II,  C  or  M.  had  a  particular  man  on  tlw 
Those  that  haven  t,  suddenly  staff  who  handled  the  occasional  _ 
see  science  as  a  circulation  science  assignments.  "*^7: 

gainer,  much  like  a  Dorothy  Dix  „  ,  ...  ..  j.  _  "" 

column  ”  Several  editors  mentioned  how  the  pr 

„  ■  ’  ■  '  „  ,  ,  ^  they  tied  in  science  coverage  „ 

From  the  Rutland  Oregon  activities.  force 

Journal,  came  this  comment:  ,  . 


Can’t  Understand  Frenzy 


“Would  like  to  present  more 
and  plenty  is  available  but 


School  Project 


aiiu  piemy  is  uvaiiame  out  •  j.  t>  i_i.  !7>«wV 

space  considerations  and  proper  ^^istence,  P  '  .. 

news  balance  prevent.” 

reported  his  paper  s  activities  Pnnci 

Always  Interested 


as  follows: 


“Our  primary  reliance  for 
science  coverage  is  wire  service. 
I  have  no  way  of  determining 
how  adequate  their  coverage  is 
for  the  simple  reason  I  have  no 
idea  (as  I  might  have  of  a  city 
hall  beat)  how  much  and  what 
is  available.  Problem  is  whether 
the  general  public  is  getting  the 
important  science  stories — not 
all,  which  they  will  no  more 
read  than  all  politics  or  all 
Washington  items  and  whether 
it  is  being  properly  (and  not 
gee  whiz)  written.” 


George  Hathaway,  Palm  .  ,  „  ,  ^  _  wno  i 

Beach  (Fla.)  Post,  said:  is  handled  too  rnuch  in  the  way  ’ 

,,,,,  „  „  of  spot  news;  in  other  words, 

‘  We  usually  use  all  the  glories  are  tied  to  spot  events.  JPPla 
^lence  ston^  the  wire  carries,  combat  this,  we  have  set  up 
However,  scientists  are  pretty  ^  schedule  to  work  on  science  Plafe 

generally  scared  to  give  out  projects  being  handled  in  public  “d  a 

^lence  ston^  to  the  press,  and  attempt  to  tie  them  e 

Most  wire  science  stories  come  current  scientific  trends, 

as  reports  of  cientific  meetings,  ^  ^  .. 

or  extracts  from  scientific  “Al^,  the  past  two  years  th 


''Too  often  the  science  end  1^®  ^ 


Most  wire  science  stories  come 
as  reports  of  cientific  meetings, 
or  extracts  from  scientific 


papers....  But  we’re  ALWAYS  worked  on  extensive  " 

interested  in  science  stories.”  background  and  pre-material 


William  Bogart,  Lufkin 
(Tex.)  News,  said: 

“There  has  been  a  definite 
increase  in  science  interest 
among  readers  since  the  launch¬ 
ing  of  Sputnik.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  among  the  younger 
groups — ^boys  from  Junior  High 
through  Senior  High — ^but  it  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  the 
young.  Sputnik’s  launching 


im-eresieu  in  science  stones.  »  .  .  .  .  R>npr 

_  .  for  an  engineering  seminar 

Longview  conducted  by  the  Profes- 

(Wash.)  Daily  News,  wrote:  gociety  of  Engineers, 

“We  do  not  believe  we  are  The  seminar  was  set  up  for 
giving  the  reading  public  suf-  junior  high  and  senior  high 
ficient  science  news— yet  we  are  school  pupils  and  their  parents  n 
a  non-metropolitan  paper  that  with  the  idea  of  giving  the  ®Pher 
has  a  major  responsibility  as  pupils  background  on  various  is 

far  as  local  news  coverage  is  phases  of  engineering,  subjects 
concerned.  We  feel  that  our  that  should  be  taken  during  high  ®*Pur 
local  news  gets  first  call  on  the  school  preparation  and  in  the  “In 
news  space  available.”  field  experience  talks  and  dem-  j'“ei 

Albert  Law,  editor,  Dalhart  onstrations. 

(Tex.)  Texan,  said:  “In  brief,  the  seminar  car- 

“I  believe  well-written  science  ried  to  some  400  pupils  in  i 
news  on  any  subject  has  high  Chester  County  the  background 
readership  and  we  use  most  all  of  the  engineer  and  the  Record 
the  science  stories  that  come  carried  the  story  even  further.’’  i 
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\KFA  Protests 

{Continued  from  page  9) 

President  O’Rourke  hailed  the 
return  of  freedom  in  Venezuela 
IS  the  best  news  development 
since  lAPA’s  last  convention 
ind  praised  the  role  of  Caracas 
newspapers  in  overthrowing  the 
jictatorship  of  Marcos  Perez 
Jimenez. 

“Another  bright  event  was 
the  orderly  federation  of  the 
British  Caribbean  islands,  which 
iccurred  after  an  election  in 
which  the  issues  were  freely 
and  vigorously  debated,”  he 
ssid. 

In  an  address  to  the  conven¬ 
tion,  Argentine  President  Ar¬ 
turo  Frondizi  said  freedom  of 
the  press  is  one  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  pillars  of  a  democratic 
regrime,  but  he  reminded  lAPA 
members  that  the  “press  must 
cirry  out  its  duties  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  to  be  a  loyal  ser¬ 
vant  of  the  people’s  interests.” 

“No  journalist,  Argentine  or 
foreign,  is  denied  his  rights 
here,”  the  President  said.  “This 
is  so  because  we  know  that  with¬ 
out  freedom  of  expression,  there 
is  no  political  liberty,  and  with¬ 
out  the  right  to  criticize  the 
preemment  there  is  no  democ¬ 
racy. 

“Any  lessening  of  freedom  of 
the  press  is  always  an  infallible 
sign  of  disbelief  in  the  creative 
force  of  liberty.” 

Later  Mr.  O’Rourke  com¬ 
mended  President  Frondizi’s 
■peech  as  a  statement  that  could 
well  serve  as  a  declaration  of 
principles  for  the  people  and 
the  press  of  the  Americas.  “To 
the  Argentine  lovers  of  liberty 
who  brought  freedom  back  to 
their  native  land  goes  all  our 
applau.se,”  he  continued.  “They 
have  made  our  world  a  better 
place  and  have  the  gratitude 
and  admiration  of  the  free  peo¬ 
ples  everywhere.” 

Close  Neighbors 

In  analyzing  the  year’s  work 
by  the  lAPA  n  terms  of  the 
Wneral  political  and  economic 
conditions  in  which  it  was  done, 
Mr.  O’Rourke  observed  that 
since  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America  buy  more  and 
sell  more  to  each  other  than  any 
other  two  areas  of  the  world, 
it  is  unimaginable  that  North 
and  South  America  could  be 

separated. 

“In  many  countries  of  Latin 
I  America,  standards  of  living  are 
i  low,  indeed  in  some  parts  abys- 
I  ®ally  low,”  he  said.  “Some  gov¬ 
ernments  are  not  democratic, 
^d  their  people  are  not  free. 
*oey  are  forbidden  to  speak, 

!  »nd  they  are  prevented  from  ex- 
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TREASURER  John  Bro9an  reports  to  the  Inter  American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  To  the  left  are  William  H.  Cowles,  Spokane,  and  Roberto  Roth, 
convention  interpreter.  To  the  right  is  Angel  Ramos,  El  Mundo  of  San 
Juan. 


ercising  their  inherent  right  to 
know;  to  know  about  themselves 
or  their  neighbors,  or  to  know 
how  to  help  themselves  to  a 
better  life.  And  this  is  the  di¬ 
rect  concern  of  the  lAPA. 

Depelupmrnt 

“History  is  not  demanding  an 
answer  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
want  to  economically  and  tech¬ 
nologically  develop  our  hemi¬ 
sphere;  that  will  happen,  and  is 
happening,  inevitably.  But  his¬ 
tory  is  asking  whether  we  want 
to  develop  it  as  free  peoples  or 
as  servants,  laboring  for  an 
autocratic  elite  of  either  the 
right  or  the  left. 

“This  issue  has  by  no  means 
been  settled.  The  evidence  of 
this  can  be  found  in  the  hor¬ 
rendous  official  crimes  in  Cuba, 
in  the  sinister,  reptilian  calm 
maintained  by  force  in  the  Do- 
monican  Republic,  in  the  rocks 
thrown  at  Vice  President 
Nixon.” 

President’s  Activities 

Mr.  O’Rourke  stressed  the 
importance  of  economic  devel¬ 
opment  in  Latin  America  as  a 
means  of  establishing  a  more 
flexible  political  scene  through¬ 
out  the  hemisphere.  “As  well¬ 
being  progress,  the  free  flow  of 
ideas  must  be  protected.  Free 
access  to  techniques  and  meth¬ 
ods,  whether  scientific,  artistic 
or  i)olitical,  is  basic  to  a  better 
western  world.  It  is  basic  to  the 
existence  of  lAPA,”  he  said. 

He  cited  this  as  the  central 
idea  behind  his  year  as  presi¬ 
dent  in  “protesting  the  insani¬ 
ties  of  the  Batista  regime;  criti¬ 
cizing  the  sleazy  whitewash  of 
the  Dominican  government  in 
the  Galindez  matter,  to  which, 
for  a  fee,  the  American  lawyer 
Morris  Ernst  lent  his  previously 
distinguished  name;  protesting 
the  conditions  in  troubled  Haiti 
where  it  must  be  said,  in  all 
fairness,  that  the  fault  does  not 
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lie  entirely  with  the  govern¬ 
ment.” 

Freedom  Award 

As  in  the  past,  the  chief  event 
of  the  convention  was  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Freedom  of  the 
Press  Committee.  For  his  work 
as  chairman  of  the  committee 
for  eight  years  and  for  his  pro¬ 
fessional  work  in  the  “struggle 
against  dictators,”  Jules  Dubois 
was  unanimously  selected  as  re¬ 
cipient  of  the  lAPA  “Hero  of 
Freedom  of  the  Press”  award  to 
be  conferred  at  next  year’s  con¬ 
vention  in  San  Francisco.  He 
was  nominated  for  the  award  by 
Guillermo  Martinez  Marquez, 
ex-editor  of  El  Pais  of  Havana 
and  this  year’s  winner  of  the 
award.  Martinez  Marquez  was 
honored  at  the  convention’s  clos¬ 
ing  banquet.  Mr.  Dubois  was 
renamed  as  committee  chair¬ 
man. 

Receiving  the  lAPA-Mergen- 
thaler  $500  aw’ards  for  meritori¬ 
ous  journalism  were  Gabriel 
Cano,  director  of  El  Espectador 
of  Bogota,  Alejandro  Miro  Que- 
sada  of  El  Comercio  of  Lima, 
Victor  Gutierrez  Salmador  of 
El  Dta  of  Montevideo,  Rafael 
Freyre  of  Excelsior  of  Mexico 
(for  political  cartoon),  and  Jose 
Agraz  Solans  of  Avance  of  Ha¬ 
vana  (for  photography).  Mr. 
Cano’s  award  was  accepted  on 
his  behalf  by  Joshua  B.  Powers. 

Elected  to  the  new  lAPA 
board  of  directors  were  Bar- 
tolome  Mitre,  La  Nacion  of 
Buenos  Aires;  E.  W.  Scripps, 
Provo  Herald,  Utah;  Francisco 
A.  Rizzuto,  Veritas,  Buenos 
Aires;  Leo  Permuy,  Trinidad 
Guardian,  Port  of  Spain,  Trini¬ 
dad;  Carlos  Lacerda,  Tribuna 
da  Imprensa,  Rio  de  Janeiro; 
Robert  Garcia  Pena,  El  Tiempo, 
Bogota. 

Re-elected  to  the  board  for 
three-year  terms  were  Agustin 
Edwards,  El  Mercurio,  Santi¬ 
ago,  Chile;  William  Cowles, 


Spokesman-Review,  Spokane; 
John  Herbert,  Patriot-Ledger, 
Quincy,  Mass.;  James  S.  Cop¬ 
ley,  The  Copley  Press,  U.S.A.; 
Harold  A.  Fitzgerald,  Pontiac 
Press,  Pontiac,  Mich.;  Robert 
U.  Brown,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
New  York;  S.  G.  Fletcher,  Daily 
Gleaner,  Kingston,  Jamaica; 
Gabriel  Cano,  El  Espectador, 
Bogota;  Daniel  Morales,  Maii- 
ana,  Mexico  City. 

Dr.  Gain^  Paz  said  he  would 
undertake  his  office  with  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  privilege  and  responsi¬ 
bility.  “The  Argentine  press 
has  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
Inter  American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,”  he  said.  “During  the 
years  of  the  dictatorship  which 
was  overthrown  in  1955,  the 
lAPA  kept  the  torch  of  liberty 
burning.  It  encouraged  us,  ex¬ 
pressing  our  aspirations  and  re¬ 
mained  as  irrefutable  proof  that 
no  dictator  can  deceive  a  conti¬ 
nent  of  free  men.” 


High  Court  to  Rule 
On  Stations’  Liability 

Washington 

A  lower  court  decision  that 
radio  and  television  stations, 
lacking  the  right  of  censorship 
over  political  speeches,  must  be 
considered  immune  from  libel 
actions  arising  out  of  such  pro¬ 
grams  will  be  reviewed  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Plaintiff  is  the  North  Dakota 
Farmers  and  Educational  Co¬ 
operative  Union  of  America.  It 
had  claimed  $100,000  damages 
from  station  WDAY  whose  fa¬ 
cilities  were  used  by  an  inde¬ 
pendent  candidate  for  U.  S. 
Senator  who,  the  complaint  al¬ 
leged,  reflected  on  the  patriot¬ 
ism  of  the  Union.  The  station 
made  the  defense  that  Federal 
Communications  Commission 
regulations  forbid  censorship. 
The  plaintiffs  replied  that  sta¬ 
tions  have  the  right  to  strike 
defamatory  matter  from  sub¬ 
mitted  transcripts  and  that  this 
does  not  contravene  the  no¬ 
censorship  rule.  The  high  court 
will  decide  the  narrowed  issue. 


Journalism  Fund 
To  Assist  Projects 

M.  Lincoln  Schuster,  editor-in- 
chief  of  Simon  and  Schuster, 
Inc.,  book  publishers,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Journalism  Fund,  a  new  project 
at  Columbia  University’s  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Journalism. 

The  fund  will  support  educa¬ 
tional  and  research  projects  and 
alumni  activities. 

The  committee  will  be  assisted 
by  representatives  of  the  46 
classes  graduated  by  the  school 
since  its  founding  in  1912. 


Mike  Gorman 
Busy  Editor, 
Dies  at  66 
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a  party  marking  the  74th  annivw- 
sary  of  the  Biloxi-Gulfport  (Mi$t.| 
Daily  Herald.  Despite  recession, 
Mr.  Wilkes  said  the  Herald  hos 
shown  gains.  Honoring  oldtimon 
on  the  stafF  he  recallea  1931  whon 
salaries  were  slashed  in  half,  thon 
restored  the  following  week  wifk 
raises. 
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The  PRIMARY  advertising  medium  for  ..  . 

•  NEWSPAPERS 

•  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

•  SYNDICATES  AND  SERVICES 

•  NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 

•  TRADEMARK  PROTECTION 
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America’s  mosf  influential  medium  for 
Public  Relations,  Corporate  and  Institu¬ 
tional  Advertising  .  .  . 


For  complete  information  and 
advorfiting  rotas,  writa  .  .  . 
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Crime  Toll 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

Jinan  (Mont.)  Pioneer;  Don 
Dttisman,  Gary  (Ind.)  Poat- 
fribune,  and  Eugene  C.  Pul- 
Itoi,  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News. 

The  National  Probation  and 
Rwole  Association  is  supported 
by  grants  from  foundations,  in- 
Jridual  memberships  and  pri- 
late  donations. 

Mr.  Tumbladh  contrasted  the 
poop’s  $400,000  a  year  budget 
with  the  $65,000,000  spent  to 
5ght  polio. 

The  October  issue  of  the  as- 
joriation’s  magazine  was  de- 
Toted  to  “Crime  News  and  the 
Press”.  Both  newspaper  men 
and  correctional  autorities  were 
invited  to  express  their  views. 
Last  week  the  journalistic  view¬ 
points  were  reported  here. 

Probation  Officer’s  Views 

Summed  up  herewith  are 
hews  of  Karl  Holton,  chief  pro¬ 
bation  officer,  Los  Angeles  Coun¬ 
ty;  Gilbert  Geis,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Sociology,  Los  Angeles 
State  College;  and  Justice  Miles 
F.  McDonald,  New  York  State 
Supreme  Court. 

After  stating  that  a  “per.son 
vith  considerable  experience  in 
either  probation  or  parole  work 
would  have  to  be  extremely 
naive  to  believe  that  either  type 
of  sei-vice  is  solidly  supported 
by  the  press,  or  is  well  under¬ 
stood  by  the  people,”  Mr.  Hol¬ 
ton  expressed  belief  that  those 
responsible  for  the  programs 
were  “largely  to  blame.” 

“Becau.se  of  the  confidential 
nature  of  many  of  our  records, 
particularly  juvenile  records,  we 
tend  to  be  protective  and  secre¬ 
tive  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in 
almost  all  cases  of  major  inter- 
«8t,  law  enforcement  agencies, 
alert  newspaper  reporters  and 
defense  attorneys,  or  other  ‘in¬ 
siders’  have  already  given  all 
of  the  really  interesting  in¬ 
formation  to  the  press”,  Mr. 
Holton  wrote.  .  .  . 

‘Our  attitude  regarding  news 
releases  in  many  instances  is 
controlled  by  the  judges  of  the 
juvenile  or  criminal  courts;  it 
'varies  according  to  the  philoso¬ 
phy,  legal  interpretation  and  de¬ 
sires  of  the  particular  individ¬ 
ual  who  happens  to  be  the  judge 
at  the  time  some  newsworthy 
cwent  occurs.  .  .  . 

“In  many  areas,  some  of  the 
larger  newspapers  are  opposed 
k)  public  welfare  programs  and 
tend  to  class  probation  and  pa- 
in  the  welfare  agency  cate¬ 
gory.  As  a  matter  of  policy, 
®any  of  these  papers  have  little 
interest  in  seeing  the  quality  of 
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PRINTER'S  DEVILS — Agness  Underwood  (center),  city  editor ^of  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald  Express,  presents  Theta  Sigma  Phi's  Printer's  Devil 
awards  to  L.  D.  Hotchkiss  (left),  editor-in-chief  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  and  James  H.  Richardson  (right),  retired  CE  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner.  Ceremony  was  a  feature  of  the  19th  annual  Ladies  of  the  Press 
breakfast. 


probation  or  parole  service  im¬ 
proved,  because  to  them  it  means 
an  addition  to  the  already  stag¬ 
gering  tax  load”. 

Mr.  Holton  also  complained 
that  probation  and  parole  offic¬ 
ers  do  not  have  public  relations 
help.  Even  so,  he  pointed  out, 
“we  do  have  many  instances  of 
good  PR.” 

Successful  Experiment 

Cited  was  his  own  experience 
in  Sacremento,  when  he  was  di¬ 
rector  of  the  California  Youth 
Authority. 

Efforts  were  being  made  to 
change  basic  programs  in  cor¬ 
rectional  schools.  These  met  op¬ 
position.  Some  newly  appointed 
school  superintendents  tried  to 
cover  up  their  mistakes  and 
were  unwilling  to  report  es¬ 
capes  or  other  unpleasant  inci¬ 
dents. 

At  the  suggestion  of  a  friend 
in  the  press  room,  Mr.  Holton 
arranged  to  have  the  superin¬ 
tendents  meet  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  press,  chosen  by  the 
reporters  themselves. 

“We  devised  a  carefully 
planned  program  of  news  re¬ 
leases  about  subjects  which  they 
(the  reporters)  considered  im¬ 
portant,”  Mr.  Holton  wrote. 
“Superintendents  and  other 
members  of  the  administrative 
staff  were  ordered  to  carry  out 
our  agreement.  They  were  in¬ 
formed  as  to  the  type  of  news 
that  would  interest  reporters 
and  they  were  provided  with  the 
names  and  telephone  numbers  of 
reporters  who  could  be  reached 
at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night. 
If  they  were  doubtful  of  the 
news  value  of  the  story,  they 
were  to  telephone  it  in  to  the 
newspapers  and  let  the  editors 
decide. 
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“We  quickly  found  that  this 
paid  off.” 

Secrecy  l’r«>blem 

Professor  Geis  said  he  recog¬ 
nizes  the  criticisms  leveled  at 
secrecy  in  juvenile  court.  To 
marshal  and  to  interpret  the 
facts,  Prof.  Geis  goes  into  de¬ 
tail  on  the  history  of  the  juve¬ 
nile  court  movement,  which  he 
traces  back  to  1899. 

“The  right  of  newspapers  to 
report  on  judicial  hearings  is 
closely  tied  to  the  constitutional 
guarantees  of  freetlom  of  the 
piess  and  the  right  to  a  fail- 
trial,”  Prof.  Geis.  continued, 
pointing  out  the  juvenile  court 
laws  had  “surprisingly  little” 
difficulty  on  the  issue  of  con¬ 
stitutionality. 

Five  court  decisions,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Prof.  Geis,  “unequivo¬ 
cally  established  the  constitu¬ 
tionality  of  the  juvenile  court 
laws. 

“At  present,  however,  the  sit¬ 
uation  is  in  great  flux,”  Prof. 
Geis  continued.  “There  is  taking 
place  a  strenuous  effort  to  write 
into  law  a  uniform  policy  for 
the  juvenile  courts  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  private  hearings  and 
newspaper  publicity.” 

Behind  the  current  contro¬ 
versy  regarding  publicity  and 
juvenile  hearings,  Prof.  Geis 
sees  a  number  of  factors: 

“1.  The  relatively  undefined 
legal  nature  of  the  relationship 
between  juvenile  courts  and  the 
newspapers. 

“2.  A  stepped-up  campaign  by 
American  newspapers  to  head 
off  and  push  back  what  they 
regard  as  an  insidious  cam¬ 
paign  to  cui-tail  the  freedom  of 
the  press. 

“Major  impetus  was  given  to 
the  press’s  campaign  against 


the  juvenile  courts  in  Frf).  1957 
when  J.  Edgar  Hoover  made  a 
rousing  statement  calling  for 
the  public  branding  in  news¬ 
papers  of  juvenile  delinquents. 

Press  Scoring  Cains 

“It  is  apparent,  then,”  Prof. 
Geis  concludes,  “that  efforts  of 
the  newspapers  to  break  the 
wall  of  anonymity  surrounding 
juvenile  offenders  is  meeting 
with  considerable  success.  Part 
of  the  success  is  traceable  to  the 
public  mood,  and  part  of  it  to 
the  influence  which  the  press 
exerts  over  public  opinion.” 

Prof.  Geis  makes  three  rec¬ 
ommendations: 

“1.  Newspapers  should  he  al¬ 
lowed  admittance  to  juvenile 
courts,  but  they  should  be  for¬ 
bidden  by  law  from  disclosing 
the  names  of  the  participants  in 
the  hearings. 

“2.  Publication  of  identifying 
data  about  persons  in  juvenile 
court  hearings  should  be  for¬ 
bidden  by  statute  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  the  information  does 
not  reaoh  the  newspapers  from 
sources  other  than  the  courts. 

“3.  Every  juvenile  before  the 
court  should  be  afforded  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  public  hearing 
if  he  so  desires.” 

!Need  for  Action 

Making  a  strong  plea  for  citi¬ 
zen  action  as  an  essential  to  cor¬ 
rectional  progress.  Judge  Mc¬ 
Donald  looked  back  over  the 
years  he  was  a  pro-secutor  and 
commented : 

“The  public  conscience  is  sat¬ 
isfied  when  the  punishment  fits 
the  crime.  Delinquency  and 
crime  arouse  anger,  resentment 
and  a  desire  for  retaliation.  The 
public  thinks  of  punishing  the 
offender,  not  of  rehabilitating 
him.  A  large  majority  of  the 
public  believe  that  once  a  de¬ 
fendant  is  convicted  he  should 
be  incarcerated,  preferably  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  .  .  . 

“It  is  the  clear  responsibility 
of  leadership — of  judges,  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  others  in  au¬ 
thority — to  inform  the  public  of 
specific  problems  and  remedies, 
not  to  deal  in  platitudes  and 
generalities. 

“And  this  must  be  done  sys¬ 
tematically  through  groups 
which  have  the  power  of  effec¬ 
tive  action — ^media  of  mass  com¬ 
munication;  business,  industry, 
and  labor;  the  bar;  civic  organi¬ 
zations — ^and  prominent  individ¬ 
uals  who  command  broad  public 
confidence.” 


(Editor  &  Publisher  invites 
participation  by  editors,  report¬ 
ers  in  this  symposium.) 


Second  Phase 
Of  Horror 


Story  Nears 


Lincoln,  Neb. 

The  second  part  of  a  “horror 
storj'”  is  starting  for  newsmen 
and  photographers  with  the  Oct. 
27th  opening  of  the  murder  trial 
of  15-year-old  Caril  Ann 
Fugate. 

Caril  Ann  was  the  companion 
last  January  to  Charles  Stark¬ 
weather  who  has  been  convicted 
of  killing  or  helping  to  kill  11 
persons.  Starkweather,  moody 
teenager,  has  been  sentenced  to 
die  in  the  electric  chair  on  Dec. 
17.  Present  at  these  last  min¬ 
utes  of  the  young  killer  will  be 
some  of  the  newsmen  who  last 
January  went  for  hours  and 
hours  without  meals  or  sleep  as 
they  reported  the  gruesome 
spree  of  terror  and  murder. 

Caril  Ann,  who  fits  into  the 
pattern  of  a  typical  teenager 
with  her  weakness  for  blue 
jeans  and  candy  bars  and  pop 
music  and  movies,  has  pleaded 
innocent  to  charges  of  murder 
and  robbery  in  connection  with 
the  death  of  Robert  Jensen,  one 
of  the  11  victims. 


Demand  for  Copy 


YOU  AUTO  SEE— Among  about 
60  newspaper  women  who  saw 
how  an  automobile  is  planned, 
styled  and  engineered  were:  Lett 
to  right — Jean  Ward,  Los  Angeles 
Examiner;  Kathleen  Doyle,  San 
Francisco  Examiner;  Evelyn  Han- 
nay,  San  Francisco  Chronicle;  and 
Mrs.  Esther  Van  Wagoner  Tufty, 
Washington.  With  them,  at  right, 
is  Ben  D.  Mills,  general  manager 
of  M-E-L  Division  of  Ford  Com¬ 
pany  who  conducted  the  seminar 
at  Dearborn.  Mrs.  Mills  is  next  to 
the  left. 


New  Orleans 


{Continued  from  page  13) 


sections  and  a  heading  in  which 
heavy  play  is  given  to  special 
dispatches  from  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  Service  and  the 
New  York  Daily  News. 


The  States-Item  daily  comics 
occupy  12  columns,  compared 
with  approximately  seven  col¬ 
umns  before  the  combination. 

Of  the  33  to  36  comics  fea¬ 
tures  being  used  Sunday  in  the 
Times-Picayune,  10  fomerly 
appeared  regularly  in  the  Item. 


More  Business  News 


Times-Picayune 
Sells  Radio  Station 


Her  trial,  as  did  Starkweath¬ 
er’s,  will  produce  thousands  of 
words  of  copy.  The  expected 
demand  for  copy  already  has 
Odell  Hanson,  head  of  the  Lin¬ 
coln  Associated  Press  Bureau 
and  Charles  Wieser,  local  chief 
of  the  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  bureau,  making  last  min¬ 
ute  rechecks  for  coverage. 

City  Editor  Neale  Copple  and 
Associate  Editor  Joe  R.  Sea- 
crest  of  the  Lincoln  Evening 
Journal  and  City  Editor  Earl 
Dyer  and  Managing  Editor 
Larry  Becker  of  the  Lincoln 
Star  say  they  don’t  expect  the 
pressure,  excitement,  terror  and 
confusion  during  the  Fugate 
trial  that  accompanied  the  origi¬ 
nal  shocking  murders. 

It  wasn’t  strange  during  the 
January  murders  to  see 
women’s  department  staffers 
checking  background  on  victims, 
political  writers  answering  tele¬ 
phone  calls  from  frightened  citi¬ 
zens  or  sport  reporters  hunting 
up  pictures. 

Among  the  reporters,  photog¬ 
raphers,  radio  personnel  and 
television  camera  crews  ex¬ 
pected  to  cover  the  fate  of  Caril 
Ann  Fugate  are  Del  Snodgrass 
and  Marjorie  Marlette  of  the 
Lincoln  Evening  Journal,  Del 
Harding  and  Nancy  Benjamin 
of  the  Lincoln  Star,  Bill  Billotte, 
veteran  crime  reporter  of  the 


Omaha  World-Herald,  Hanson 
of  AP,  Wieser  of  UPI,  Bob 
Jeambey  of  KFOR,  Don  Wright 
of  KLON-TV  and  Journal-Star 
Chief  Photographer  Bob  Gorham 
and  photographers  Willis  Van 
Sickle,  Web  Ray,  Frank  O’Neill 
and  Bob  McKay. 


Pre-Trial  Interviews 


Reporters  have  already  inter¬ 
viewed  almost  everyone  con¬ 
nected  with  the  case,  from  the 
parents  of  Starkweather  and 
Caril  Ann  to  lawmen,  including 
Asst.  County  Attorney  Dale 
Fahmbruch,  who  once  was  city 
editor  of  the  Evening  Journal. 

No  newsman  has  been  able 
yet  to  get  a  personal  interview 
with  either  Starkweather  or  his 
girl  friend.  Since  their  return  to 
Lincoln  in  January,  1958,  the 
pair  have  been  under  the  tight¬ 
est  security  from  news  media. 


Some  Restrictions 


The  newsmen  will  face  some 
restrictions  covering  the  Fugate 
murder  trial,  but  no  censorship. 
For  example,  no  cameras  or 
sound  recording  equipment  will 
be  allowed  in  the  courtroom  and 
no  newsmen  will  be  allowed  to 
sit  in  a  special  press  section 
reserved  in  the  courtroom  with¬ 
out  a  press  pass.  Most  newsmen 
found,  however,  during  the 
Starkweather  case  that  District 
Judge  Harry  Spencer,  who  will 
also  preside  over  the  Fugate 
case,  and  other  officials  were  ex¬ 
tremely  helpful  and  responsive. 


Since  the  combination  both 
the  States-Item  and  the  Times- 
Picayune  have  practically 
doubled  their  business  news  cov¬ 
erage.  Stock  and  bond  tables 
formerly  set  in  half  column 
measure  now  are  running  in  full 
column.  The  Times-Picayune  is 
using  a  column  by  its  own  finan¬ 
cial  editor  in  its  business  pages, 
with  columns  by  Sylvia  Porter 
and  Joseph  Livingston. 

Frank  C.  Allen,  managing 
editor  of  the  New  Orleans 
States-Item,  said  the  paper  is 
devoting  considerably  more 
space  to  sports  and  the  women’s 
section. 

The  merger  has  meant,  too, 
he  said,  that  the  paper  no  longer 
has  to  use  streamers  on  rela¬ 
tively  minor  police  stories  for 
its  street  editions  and  can  place 
crime  news  in  its  perspective. 
An  indication  of  the  paper’s  size 
can  be  found  by  noting  that  on 
a  Monday,  a  year  ago  the  States 
carried  28  pages,  while  on  a  re¬ 
cent  Monday  the  pages  totaled 
54,  almost  twice  as  many. 

Laurraine  Goreau,  former 
women’s  page  editor  of  the 
Item,  is  handling  the  enlarged 
women’s  pages  of  the  combined 
newspaper.  Hermann  Deutsch, 
former  associate  editor  of  the 
Item,  is  continuing  his  column. 

George  Porter,  another 
former  associate  editor  of  the 
Item,  is  writing  editorials  for 
the  Times-Picayune  and  William 
Sadlier,  former  chief  photogra¬ 
pher  for  the  Item,  has  joined 
the  photographic  staff  of  the 
Times-Picayune  States  and 
Item. 


New  Orleans 

The  New  Orleans  Times-Pica¬ 
yune  Company  has  sold  its  Ra¬ 
dio  Station  WTPS  to  Robert  W. 
Rounsaville  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  for 
$200,000.  Blackbum  &  Com¬ 
pany,  media  brokers,  negotiated 
the  transaction,  which  is  subject 
to  FCC  approval. 

The  New  Orleans  newspapers, 
now  under  common  ownership, 
had  agi’eed  to  sell  WTPS  and 
to  withdraw  their  appeal  from 
the  FCC  Channel  4  New  Or¬ 
leans  television  decision  in  a 
commitment  to  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment. 

Mr.  Rounsaville,  disposed  of 
his  other  New  Orleans  radio 
property,  WYLD,  through  a  sale 
to  Connie  B.  Gay  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  also  for  $200,000. 
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Latham  Receives 
Baptists^  Award 

El  Paso,  Tex.  Le 
William  1.  Latham,  a  reporter  j. 
and  editor  for  the  El  Paso  ^ 
Times  for  24  years,  has  been  week 
named  recipient  of  the  1958  An- 
nual  Press  Award  sponsored  by 
the  Baptist  General  Convention 
of  Texas.  ^bu 

He  will  receive  a  $150  wrist  ppjj, 
watch  and  a  commendatory  time 
plaque  for  outstanding  contri-  Xhe ) 
butions  to  Christianity  through  Thm. 
religious  news  reporting.  ,  mere 
The  47-year-old  managing  edi-  for 
tor  of  the  Times  is  chairman  of  The 
the  board  of  deacons  of  the  First  day 
Baptist  Church,  and  teaches  a  i  publ 
men’s  Sunday  .school  class.  |  Mon* 
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4  Days  a  Week  Better 
]  Than  2  in  Newsy  Town 


Le  Mars,  Iowa  ( 
Lest  Spring,  Chan  and  Carter  i 
Ktts,  publishers  of  the  semi- 
weekly  Le  Mars  Sentinel  and  the  i 
Floyd  Valley  Farmers  News,  i 
began  considering  daily  publi¬ 
cation.  For  several  weeks  now 
the  Dally  Sentinel  has  been  a 
reality. 

Le  Mars  and  its  new  four- 
days-a-week  newspaper  may 
provide  a  case  in  point  for  the 
answer  to: 

1.  How  does  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  assume  the  additional  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  daily  operation  ? 

2.  What  makes  a  town  a  daily 
newspaper  town  ? 

Profile  of  Le  Mars  looks  like 
this: 

Population  in  1950  was  5,844. 
Now  it’s  6,500.  The  town  is 
centrally  located  in  Plymouth 
County  (pop.  23,000),  in  a  ter¬ 
ritory  devoted  mainly  to  cattle 
feeding,  com  and  hog  raising. 
There’s  a  local  college.  West- 
mar,  with  a  student  body  of  500. 
There  is  some  local  industry. 
Retail  sales  average  about  $11- 
$12  million  a  year. 

Radio  News  Coverage 

The  advent  of  a  local  radio 
station  four  years  ago  provided 
the  town  with  immediate  news 
coverage. 

“It  gave  us  a  graphic  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  local  appetite 
for  news  while  it’s  news,”  Chan 
Pitts  said.  “The  radio  station 
didn’t  prove  much  of  a  competi¬ 
tor  for  the  local  advertising 
dollar — already  split  between 
our  newspaper  and  our  competi¬ 
tive  newspaper,  and  a  small 
local  shopper.” 

An  important  shift  in  retail 
shopping  habits  virtually  forced 
reconsideration  of  semi-weekly 
publication  dates. 

The  Friday  Switch 

Le  Mars  used  to  be  a  “Satur¬ 
day  night”  town.  Merchants  did 
as  much  as  50  per  cent  of  their 
week’s  volume  Saturday. 

Two  years  ago  merchants 
switched  to  Friday  nights.  This 
gave  a  Thursday  paper,  dis¬ 
tributed  by  mail  in  the  country 
Friday  morning,  24  hours  less 
time  to  be  read  and  be  effective. 
The  grocers  continued  to  demand 
Thursday  publication,  but  many 
merchants  expressed  a  desire 
for  Wednesday  publication. 
The  town  already  had  two  Mon¬ 
day  publications.  Rather  than 
publish  three  times  a  week, 

I  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
i  editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


day,  it  seemed  wiser  to  go  daily, 
Monday  through  Thursday. 

Once  the  Pitts  thought  in 
terms  of  daily  operation,  they 
saw  other  advantages: 

Instead  of  holidays  creating 
problems  whenever  they  fell  on 
or  about  publication  day,  that 
day’s  load  of  advertising  could 
be  shifted  to  another  issue  in 
the  week; 

Overset  would  be  less  of  a 
problem,  since  it  could  be  used 
the  next  day,  instead  of  being 
carried  over  a  full  week; 

The  “peak”  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  normally  a  hectic 
time,  would  be  smoothed  a  bit 
by  the  introduction  of  a  daily 
routine. 

Composing  Room 

In  1956  a  second-hand  web-fed 
flatbed  press,  a  Goss  Comet,  was 
installed  in  the  Sentinel.  The 
old  Miehle  sheet  fed  press  was 
retired  to  job  work.  This  gave 
the  Sentinel  a  press  capable  of 
handling  the  production  of  a 
daily  paper. 

A  Scan-a-Graver  Cadet  was 
installed  last  January  and  it  is 
used  to  augment  the  two  Lino¬ 
types,  a  Model  14  and  a  Model  5. 

An  example  of  this  occurred 
the  first  week  after  starting 
daily  operation: 

Results  of  a  4-H  baby  beef 
sale  were  reproduced  by  making 
a  plastic  cut  of  a  tabular  type¬ 
script.  This  accounted  for  200 
column  inches  appearing  in  the 
afternoon  issue. 

As  a  semi-weekly,  the  paper 
had  averaged  20  eight-column 
pages  a  week. 

The  number  of  columns  was 
dropped  to  seven  and  the  press 
was  prepared  to  print  from  31" 
and  62"  rolls. 

Straight  matter  was  changed 
from  eight  point  on  nine  point 
slug  to  eight  on  ten. 

The  brothers  have  planned  to 
average  four  six-page  issues  a 
week.  This  gives  them  room  to 
jump  or  drop  two  pages  each 
day,  and  totals  out  to  168 
columns  per  week — only  eight 
more  than  they  were  averaging 
as  a  weekly. 

Chan  Pitts  estimated,  “We’ll 
end  up  running  about  three 
eights  and  a  six  the  way  things 
are  going — and  perhaps  there 
will  be  a  necessity  for  two  sec¬ 
tions  on  Thursday.” 

“We  haven’t  had  to  add  any 
help,”  he  said,  referring  to  the 
,  back  shop,  “except  on  the  mail- 
-  ing  crew,  where  two  part-time 
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college  boys  will  take  over  the  How  did  subscribers  take  the 
tasks  formerly  performed  by  the  boost?  Not  a  murmur,  although 
printers  on  press  day.  This  the  competing  semi-weekly  is 
means  the  printers  will  have  priced  at  $3.  New  subscriptions 
more  time  for  their  regular  began  to  come  in  voluntarily  at 
tasks.”  the  rate  of  four  and  five  a  day. 

A  ‘Local  Daily’  How  Did  It  Go? 

With  the  Sioux  City  Journal  The  week  of  the  county  fair 
and  Journal  Tribune  only  25  was  chosen  to  make  the  change- 
miles  away,  and  the  Des  Moines  over  to  insure  a  supply  of  fresh 
Register  always  to  be  consid-  news.  “Back  to  school”  news 
ered,  the  Pitts  decided  to  pub-  was  also  breaking, 
lish  a  strictly  “local  daily.”  They  The  switch  caught  the  corn- 
considered  a  wire  service,  in-  munity  with  a  shock  of  gener- 
quired  about  the  cost,  esti-  ally  delighted  surprise,  but  most 
mated  their  typesetting  capa-  people  expressed  doubt  the  Sen- 
city,  and  finally  turned  it  down,  tinel  could  find  enough  news— 
It  appeared  as  though  it  would  locally — each  day  to  fill, 
take  all  their  composing  room  Monday  evening,  after  the 
facilities  just  to  get  the  local  first  issue  was  out,  occurred  one 
news  set.  of  those  improbable  develop- 

The  Sentinel’s  staff  consists  ments  in  a  town  that  size— the 
of  a  book  keeper-office  recep-  deaths  of  four  prominent  citi- 
tionist,  a  news  editor,  the  pub-  zens. 

lishers,  plus  a  part  time  girl  Wednesday,  Gov.  Herschel 
who  types  stencils  for  the  cir-  Loveless  came  to  town  to  visit 
culation  address  changes,  helps  the  fair  and  Thursday,  they  had 
read  proofs  and  similar  odd  jobs,  pictures  of  his  visit  and  the  baby 
The  back  shop  includes  two  line-  beef  sale  at  the  fair  all  set  to 
cast  operators,  a  printer  fore-  fifi  the  front  page  when  another 
man,  fioorman  who  does  the  of  those  “news  breaks”  accurred. 
casting,  works  as  pressman  and  Chan  Pitts  recalled,  “I  was 
supervises  the  mail  room  crew,  working  on  the  story  of  the 
One  of  the  operators  is  normally  beef  sale  about  12:30  p.m.  when 
the  pressman.  ^  heard  a  crash  like  scaffolding 

Biggest  change  was  in  the  collapsing.  It  turned  out  to  be  a 
circulation  department.  big  tree  which  had  fallen  with- 

About  50  subscribers  had  their  out  warning  on  a  car  parked 
papers  mailed  to  them  previously  balf  a  block  away,  crushing  the 
because  of  poor  service  they  had  oar,  but  injuring  no  one,  luckily, 
experienced  with  carriers,  or  “Big  news?  No  .  .  .  but  a 
because  it  was  inconvenient,  good  feature  story,  especially 
because  of  the  location  of  their  when  a  local  TV  repairman  and 
homes,  for  the  carriers  to  deliver  a  widely  known  fishing  enthusi- 
'  to  their  door.  ast  discovered  the  tree  con- 

One  of  the  first  results  of  the  tained  some  mighty  fine  big 
daily  operation  was  nearly  all  grubs  to  use  as  bait.  We  had  the 
I  of  these  subscribers  to  the  story  and  pictures  that  after- 
.  weekly  asked  to  have  their  iioon  on  the  front  page. 

papers  delivered  by  carrier  “By  Thursday,  the  new  routine 
.  again.  Next  day  delivery  was  was  down  pat,  and  it  was  clear 
okay  for  the  weekly,  but  not  the  paper  could  get  out  four 
‘  for  the  daily,  they  decided.  times  a  week  in  the  new  format 
Subscription  rates  were  ^®ss  time  than  we  had  needed 

‘  boosted  to  $5  annually  in  the  the  weekly.  Starting  the  next 

!  immediate  vicinity,  $6  else-  week  we  quit  work  in  the  shop 
where.  Former  price  was  $2.50  ^  half  hour  earlier,  and  raised 
and  $3.  wages  a  bit  to  compensate.” 


When  there  are  decisions  to  be  made  in  the  saie  or 
purchase  of  newspapers,  radio  or  teievision  stations, 
consuit  the  nationwide  staff  of  Blackburn  &  Company. 
Experience  insures  correct  quality  transactions. 
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Volume  Rate 
Scale  Urged 
For  National 


Strike  Ends 
At  La  Presse; 
Leave  Given 


San  Francisco 
Volume  rates  for  national  ad¬ 
vertising  were  ui^ed  by  Robert 
Williamson,  national  advertising 
manager,  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
Mercury  and  News,  in  address¬ 
ing  the  California  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion,  North,  here. 

Because  of  newspaper  flexi¬ 
bility,  there  is  a  growing  trend 
to  take  the  newspaper  budget 
as  a  reserve  budget,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liamson  said.  There  also  is  a 
tendency  to  take  newspapers 
for  granted,  he  declared. 

Mr.  Williamson  said  his  con¬ 
version  to  a  belief  in  volume 
rates  in  the  general  field  had 
developed  only  since  these  were 
adopt^  by  the  M-N  last  April. 

Thus  far,  he  admitted,  he  can¬ 
not  list  a  single  instance  where 
the  new  rate  has  provided  added 
business.  Local  benefits  have 
been  noted,  however.  These 
come  principally  from  a  local 
sliding  scale  rate  set  up  for  auto 
dealers  and  others. 

Greatest  benefit  would  result 
from  adoption  of  a  volume  gen¬ 
eral  rate  by  a  majority  of  news¬ 
papers,  Mr.  Williamson  forecast. 
He  said  that  even  now  some  22 
per  cent  of  newspaper  circu¬ 
lation  provides  a  sliding  scale 
for  general  advertisers. 

During  the  discussion  period, 
it  was  suggested  that  sliding 
scales  might  threaten  rate 
structures. 

Nearly  40  Coast  newspapers 
joined  in  a  volume  rate  move  in 
1938-9,  Paul  West  Jr.,  of  West- 
Holliday  Co.,  reported.  This  ef¬ 
fort  failed  to  boost  general  ad¬ 
vertising  as  such  “but  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  whether  the  re- 
sulte  might  be  different  today,” 
he  advised. 

The  M-N  bulk  linage  contract 
provides  for  a  10  per  cent  re¬ 
duction  from  the  open  rate  for 
500  to  4,999  lines  used  within  a 
year.  This  moves  up  to  15  per 
cent  for  100,000  lines  and  over. 

Garry  Lewis,  Ridder-Johns, 
said  the  sliding  scale  provided 
definite  benefits. 


Montbbial 
A  13-day  suspension  of  pub¬ 
lication  of  La  Presse  ended  Oct. 
16,  after  settlement  of  a  dispute 
with  the  Editorial  Workers’ 
Union.  (E&P,  Oct.  11,  page  78). 

A  union  spokesman  said  the 
newspaper  agreed  to  grant  a 
leave  of  absence  to  Roger 
Mathieu,  assistant  news  editor, 
so  he  may  serve  as  president  of 
the  Canadian  and  Catholic  Con¬ 
federation  of  Labor.  La  Presse 
also  withdrew  a  request  for 
decertification  of  the  union  and 
a  threatened  damage  action. 


/V.y.  Times  Supports 
Rockefeller  for  Gov. 

The  New  York  Times  gave  its 
“enthusiastic  support”  this  week 
to  Nelson  A.  R^kefeller,  Re¬ 
publican  candidate  for  Gover¬ 
nor. 

The  Times’  editorial  found 
Gov.  Averell  Harriman  con¬ 
scientious  in  the  office  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  but  said  he  has  failed 
in  fulfilling  his  promise  of  a 
“bold,  adventurous  administra¬ 
tion.” 

Mr.  Rockefeller  was  described 
as  a  modem  Republican,  liberal 
in  point  of  view. 


Advertising  Diary 

{Continued  from  page  16) 


the  cross-section  panel  have  in¬ 
comes  this  high. 


“Good  year  ahead,”  C.  M. 
Rohrabaugh,  president,  Kudner 
Agency,  told  staff,  announcing 
usual  cash  Christmas  bonus  and 
15%  of  employees’  pay,  pins 
interest  on  holdings,  deposited 
in  profit  sharing  plan.  Billings 
now  $18,000,000  a  year,  and 
clients  have  increased  1959  ap¬ 
propriations  in  almost  every 
case. 


Dumas  Receives 
First  AP  Citation 


Statement 


Antoine  Geoffrion,  a  director 
of  La  Presse,  said  “the  long¬ 
term  effect  of  the  walkout  will 
undoubtedly  create  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  between  the  com¬ 
pany  and  its  employees.” 

Picket  lines  were  withdrawn 
at  midnight  and  workers  in 
other  unions  who  had  refused 
to  cross  the  lines,  despite  in¬ 
structions  from  high  union  offi¬ 
cials,  returned  to  their  jobs  to 
prepare  a  Thursday  edition. 

Management  said  its  contract 
made  no  provision  for  a  leave 
of  absence  and  the  union  con¬ 
tended  the  principle  of  free 
choice  of  its  officei-s  was  at  stake 
in  the  dispute. 


Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  first  staff  citation  of  the 
New  York  State  Associa-ted 
Press  Association  was  awarded 
this  week  to  Charles  W.  Dumas 
of  the  Albany  bureau  “for  un¬ 
usually  astute  and  thorough  re¬ 
porting”  of  the  Repablican  con¬ 
test  for  the  gubernatorial  nomi¬ 
nation. 

Citations  also  were  given 
David  Starr,  associate  editor  of 
the  Long  Island  Press,  and  Earl 
Aronson,  Albany  bureau,  for 
creating  a  member-enteiiirise 
story  project. 

Charles  J.  Wellner,  Auburn 
Citizen-Advertiser,  was  elected 
president;  Covey  Hoover,  El¬ 
mira  Star-Gazette,  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 


American  Dairy  Association's 
general  manager  Martin  J. 
Framberger  told  Chicago  Chap¬ 
ter,  American  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives  Association,  news 
papers  will  continue  to  “Key 
note  our  sales  promotion 
events.”  Sunday  supplements 
will  be  used  more  extensively 
for  “image  building,”  he  said. 
Urged  reps  to  concentrate  sell¬ 
ing  on  ADA  headquarters  and 
its  agency,  Campbell-Mithun, 
and  lay  off  state  units. 


Heads  Club 


Cincinnati 
New  president  of  Cincinnati 
Newspaperwonrien’s  Club  i« 
Libby  Lackman  of  the  Enquirer 
society  department.  She  su^ 
ceeds  Daisy  Jones,  Post-Tims- 
Star  garden  editor. 


Increases  Granted 
To  D.  C.  Pressmen 


Washington  i 
Union  pressmen  on  Washing-  ■ 
ton’s  three  dailies  have  ratified 
a  three-year  contract  which  pro¬ 
vides  a  series  of  wage  increases. 
A  $4  boost  is  retroactive  to  Oct. 
1,  $2  will  be  added  next  Feb.  1 
and  $3.50  more  on  Oct.  1,  1960. 

The  pressmen  may  also  exer¬ 
cise  an  option,  before  Oct.  1, 
1959,  to  receive  $3.75  a  week  in 
pay  or  have  it  applied  to  a  pen¬ 
sion  progrram.  Scales  before  the 
increases  were  $111.60  days  and 
$115.35  nightside.  The  $4  night 
differential  was  eliminated. 

No  change  was  written  in  the 
manning  clause.  The  vacation 
allowance  was  revi.sed  to  pro¬ 
vide  four  weeks  after  15  years 
of  service. 


classifiOT^section 


Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


SAL.ES-PURCHASES  handled  with  dis¬ 
cretion.  Write  PiAliahers  Service,  P.O. 
Box  3132,  Greeneboro,  N.  C. 


Broad  Jump 


Circulator  Dies 


Cincinnati 
Robert  Firestone,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  former  Times-Star, 
made  the  broadest  jump  of  all 
those  who  have  taken  jobs  in 
other  fields.  He  is  now  general 
manager  of  the  Cincinnati  Iron 
Fence  Co. 


Davenport,  Iowa 
Ed  F.  Mill,  55,  circulation 
director  of  the  Davenport  Times 
and  Democrat,  died  Oct.  13 
while  visiting  his  farm  near 
Melrose.  He  had  spent  his  entire 
business  career  with  the  Lee 
group  of  newspapers. 


THE  DIAL  AGENCY 
‘‘America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker" 
16  Waverly,  Detroit,  Mich.  TO.  5-5864. 


rPS  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  new-ipaper — it’s  the  person¬ 
ality  and  ability  of  Uie  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
sellinK. 

LEN  PBIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 


WE  SELL  only  newspaper  properties 
capable  of  development,  ramdnft  from 
small  weeklies  to  large  dailies  in  fields 
of  potential  growth.  GABBERT  & 
HANCOCK.  3709B  Arlington  Ave., 
Riverside,  California _ 


WE  HANDLE  only  proven  propertiee 
in  flourishing  mid-west.  Herman  Koch, 
2923  Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City.  Iowa. 


HAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


IF  YOU  would  sell  your  newspaiter  we 
can  save  you  the  bother  of  negotiations, 
advise  on  tax  advantages  and  help  in 
setting  up  your  own  estate.  Newspaper 
Service  Co.,  601  Ga.  Savings  Bank 
Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. _ _ 


WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  12163  W.  Wash¬ 
ington  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles  66, 
Calif.  Day  or  Nite  Phone:  EX  1-5238. 


Newspaper  Brokers 


•k  -k  LET  US  help  you  find  a  sound 
property  in  the  West.  Stypes,  Rountrsi 
A  Co.,  625  Market  Street,  San  Francis*# 
5.  California. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  CaHf 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


Pi 


NE 


WE  ow: 

prior  St 
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NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 

Over  145  valuations  to  date. 
Dailies  from  coast  to  coast. 
Experienced  court  witness. 
Comprehensive  reports  made. 
Many  have  been  niade  by  mail. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn.  N.  T. 
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FTX>RIDA  WEEKLY,  resort-industrial 
area,  ready  to  bec^e  semi-weekly, 
$46,000,  one-third  cash.  Box  4214. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


GOOD  OPPORTUNITY  for  two-iaw 
team — Front  ofiios  and  printer.  Rocky 
Mountain  area  weekly  and  commer^ 
plant  in  location  erhere  growth  poMt- 
bilities  are  unlimited.  Fine  new  plant 
in  modern  building  with  two  afwi^ 
ments.  Gould  be  handled  for  $15,091 
down.  Box  4326,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEBIENTS 


Buiinett  Opportunities  IF anted 


WANTED  TO  BUY  Newspaper  Dis¬ 
tribution  Agency.  Preferably  in  North¬ 
eastern  states.  BURNBAUM,  S17  River- 
dale  Ave.,  Yonkers.  New  York. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Roller  Grinding 


GEO.  C.  LOVELOCK 
Specializing  in 
Rubber-Roller  Grinding 
43  Hoffman  Blvd. 

East  Orange.  N.  J. 

Tel.  OR.  5-3344  MUrdock  6-3209 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOV  ING— REPAIRING--TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
55-59  Frankfort  Street 
New  York  38.  N.  Y. 

BArcIay  7-9776 


UPECO,  INC. 

Move — Erect — Anywhere  .  .  . 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Prcao  Reom 


BOSTON  GLOBE 
HOE  PRESSES 

2— OCTUPLE  Presses  (1937-1932) 

2 — DOUBLE  Sextuple  loesses 
1— OCTUPLE  Prese 
ALL  Steel  Cylinder.  Roller  Bearing 
Units  with  Hoe  Patent  Ink  Pumps. 
Double  Folders  with  C-H  Conveyors. 
3  Arm  Reels  with  Automatic  Tensions, 
Portable  Color  Fountains. 

PRICED  FOR  QUICK  SALE 
ONE  YEAR  FOR  REMOVAL 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.  N.  Y.  17— OX  7-4590 


PAPER  ROLL  stands  custom  made  for 
any  make  Rotary  Press.  One.  two  or 
three  rolls  high,  floating  roller  assem¬ 
blies  &  tensions,  double  roll  brackets, 
electric  hoist.  Inquire  John  Griffiths 
Co.  Inc.,  415  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York  36,  New  York. 


AVAILABLE  NOW 


PONY  AUTOPLATE  with  pump— 
21%'  cutrofT.  5-ton.  Ketnp  Obround 
Stereotype  Pot.  30  H.P.  AC,  GE  Drive, 
control  panel,  grids.  125  H.P.  AC,  C-W 
Drive,  control  board,  grids.  2000  Gal. 
Ink  Tank  with  3  H.P.  Blackmer  pump. 
Cutler-Hammer  std.  duty  conveyors,  6- 
wire.  Babcock  Optlmus  flat  bed  press 
with  feeder  and  folder.  Prints  4  up, 
excellent  condition. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  NEWSPAPER 
11164  SaUcoy  St.  PRESS 

Sun  Valley.  Cblif.  EREXITORS 

POplar  5-0610 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Use  Rcrtes  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
lateHlea 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
arter)  4  tiaes  •  50c  per  line  EACH 
imertiee;  3  Umaa  9  55c;  2  9  60c; 
1  9  65c.  Add  20c  for  Bax  Serrica 
JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
ef  printed  emplsynient  appticatian  forat 
by  lendini  self-addressed  8c  staaped 
inyclope  to  EAP  Classifled  Dept 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  tiaes  ®  95c  par  line  EACH  insertion; 
3  tiaes  9  SLOO;  2  tiaes  9  $1-05; 
I  @  $1.10.  3  line  miniana.  Add  20t 
ler  Box  Service. 

ai.OO  SERVICE  CHARGE  FOR  AIRMAIL 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  Wedaaaelay.  4  p.m. 

CMnt  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  box  inforaation.)  Box 
holders’  identities  held  in  strict  con- 
ddence.  Replies  aailed  daily.  Editor  It 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  ts  edit  all 
copy. 

DISPLAY  RATES 


NEWSPRINT  —  All  Sizeo 
BEHRENS  PULP  &  PAPER  OO. 

70  E.  45  St.,  N.  Y..  N.  Y. 
NEWSPRINT 

BUYING  —  SELLING 

BUNGE  PULP  ft  PAPER  CO. 

45  W.  45  St..  N.Y.  36.  JU  2-4380 ;  2-6178 


Press  Room 


LOCATED  IN  FLORIDA 

Gofti  Unitube  Newspaper  Press  SftU- 
746  with  A/C  Cline  (Control  Sy^m 
4  UNITS  and  Folder 
2%  TON  Electric  Furnace  with  Venti¬ 
lating  system 

GOSS  Vacuum  Box 
GOSS  Plate  Finisher 
DUPLEX  Heavy  Mat  Roller 
(TENTRIFUGAL  Scorcher 
DUPLEX  Tubular  Router 
12  ALUMINUM  Stereo  Chases 
MAT  Shear 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 


Agate 

1 

6 

13 

26 

52 

Lines 

Tint 

Tiaes 

Times 

Times 

Times 

564 

$510 

$430 

$405 

$370 

$330 

282 

290 

240 

228 

ao 

190 

141 

165 

140 

128 

123 

UO 

70 

105 

95 

84 

72 

66 

35 

62 

54 

48 

45 

40 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Timas  Towar  N,  Y.  36.  N.  V. 
Phono  BRycmt  9-3052 


UPECO.  INC. 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave.. 
Lyndhurst.  N.  J. 

20  minutes  from  New  York  City 

PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  25.“40. 
50,  60.  75.  100,  150  H.P.  AC.  George 
C.  Oxford.  Box  903.  Boise.  Idaho. 

32  PAGE 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRESS 

2  to  1  Model  4  Plate  Wide 
Double  Folder  for  Doable  Delivery 
or  2  Section  Paper  AC  Drive 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  Street  New  York  17 
Oxford  7-4590 


Available  late  September  j 

4  or  6  UNITS  HOB— 23  9/16'  cutoff. 

FOUR  UNITS  “Condensed  Pattern” 
arch  type,  roller  bearings  on  cylinders, 
Hoe  spray  fountains,  double  folders 
shaft  driven,  subway  delivery  from  off 
side  to  single  C-H  conveyor,  substruc¬ 
ture  two-roll  positions  for  36  inch  di¬ 
ameter  rolls.  Hoe  autamatic  tensions, 
two  Cutler-Hammer  75-5  HP  two  mo¬ 
tor  drives  ball  bearing  220  v  3  ph  60 
cycles  AC,  presently  geared  32,800. 

Makes  good  64-32  page  press. 

SOLD  with  or  without  Hoe  Z  pattern 
unit  on  similar  substructure,  giving 
80-40  pages. 

NOW  IN  operation.  Must  be  sold  and 
moved  late  September.  Unit  transpor¬ 
tation  bases  available.  Press-room  has 
crane  rail  for  easy  handling.  Price 
most  moderate. 

W.  B.  Pape — Waterbary  Republican 
and  American — Waterbury  20,  Conn. 
PL  4-0141 

$15,000  BUYS 
48  Pg.  Hoe  Press 

DRIVE  and  starting  motors,  control 
panel,  pair  of  folders,  conveyor  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Contact  Philip  H. 
Young,  Dispatch,  York,  Pa.  ' 

SINGLE  WIDTH  24  page  Scott  press, 
decker  type.  Complete  equipment  except 
pot.  Hand  box,  Hoe  milling  machine 
with  ten  chases.  Available  early  in 
1959.  Very  economical  handy  machine 
and  good  printer.  Ideal  for  small  daily. 
Can  be  seen  in  daily  operation.  W.  J. 
Misaett,  Suffolk  News-Herald,  Suffolk, 
Va. _ 

HOE  24-PAGE  PRESS 

STRAIGHTLINE  3  deck.  2  Plate  wide. 
Singlewidth  22%'  cut-off.  Complete 
stereotype  including  Mat  Roller  and 
Sta-Hi  mat  former.  Available  now. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


MACHINERY  an4  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room  _ 


SEE  THIS  beautiful  Press  in  operation 
in  New  York  City 

16-32  Page  Hoe  Heavy  Design  Unit  Typo 

QUADRUPLE  PRESS 

AUTOMATIC  Ink  Pump  Distribution 
SUPER  Speed  Folders 
SELF  Oiling  Bearings 
VERTICAL  Shaft  Drive 
SELF  oiling  pillow  blocks 
SAFETY  Plate  Lockup 
DEPRESSABLE  Margin  Bars 
INDEPENpENT  Nipper  Rollers 
SAFETY  lock  knife  box 
ROLLER  Bearing  Pipe  Rollers 
ADJUSTABLE  'Turning  Bars 
FLOOR  Fed 
POWER  Paper  Hoist 
TWO  Colors  in  rear  unit 

UPECO.  INC. 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave., 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 

20  minutes  from  New  York  City 


BABCOCK  OPTIMUS 
FOR  SALE — Four  page  Babcock  Opti- 
mus  Press.  16  chases.  All  rollers  in  top 
condition.  Complete  set  extra  cores. 
Also  Menteges  folder.  <3an  be  seen 
running.  We  have  installed  automatic 
press.  Can  be  seen  in  operation.  Bar¬ 
gain  for  cash  as-is-where-is.  The  St. 
Clair  News-Aegis.  Pell  City,  Alabama. 

8  PAGE  FLATBED  PRESSES 

DUPLEX,  Model  E 
Located:  MONONGAHELA.  PA. 

3  DUPLEX.  Model  AB 
Located:  SANFORD,  N.  C. 

WOODLAND.  CALIF. 

(K)9S  COMET 
Located:  DONORA,  PA. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.  N.  Y.  17— OX  7-4596 

CLINE  3-Arm  Reeto  with  AC/DC  ino- 
tors;  MASTER  Etching  Machine  stain¬ 
less  steel  mo«teI  C ;  NOLAN  full  page 
flat  router:  1  set  GOSS  stereo  ma- 
diinery ;  HOE  flat  stereo  saw.  John 
Griffiths  Co.,  Inc..  415  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

_ Stereotype _ 

WOOD 

COLOR  PLATE 
PRE-REGISTER  MACHINE 
22%' — AC— Like  new. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CURVED  ROUTERS,  curved  easing 
equipment,  metal  pots.  Sta-Hi  ma¬ 
chines.  (Jeorge  C.  Oxford,  Box  903, 
Boise,  Idaho. 

FOR  SALE:-  Slightly  used  Acme  One- 
Bits  Etcher.  Good  for  extra  machins 
in  plant  daring  volume  line  work. 
Cheap.  Pobtsvilla  Republican.  Potta- 
ville,  Pennsylvania. _ 

FOR  SALE  —  Hoe  Flat  Shaver  3hp 
motor  belt  dr,  extra  blade  and  Weeel 
Flat  Router  1750  rpm  AC  motor-Page 
Flat  Casting  Box-Newspaper  Publishers 
Supply  Co  1639  N.  Lorel  Ave-Chicago. 

_ IFanted  to  Buy _ 

FOI^DER  FOR 

21%'  CUTOFF  ROTARY  PRESS 

Need  standard  half-page  folder  off 
junked  Goes,  Hoe,  or  Scott  Semi-Cy¬ 
lindrical  press  with  above  cutoff.  Con¬ 
dition  not  important.  Write 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY  CO. 
422  West  8th  Kansas  C^ty  6,  Mo. 


NEW  COLE  QUARTERFOLDER 
PORTABLE,  adaptable  all  types  rotary 
presses.  Time  and  money  saver. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE  WORKS 
1633  West  Main.  Oklahoma  City,  Okie. 
Re  6-8841 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
CXIMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  BQinPMBNT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.  N.Y.  17— OX  7-4504 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


_ ir«nl«d  to  Buy 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 


GOSS  or  DUPLEX  flatbed,  Ludlows,  ADDITIONAL  EXPERI^OED  display  REPORTESR-FBATURE  WRITER  lot  GROWING  CHAIN  needs  top  ffiiit  ■  NOW— 
Linoe,  Plants.  Tompkins  £quipment  man  needed  on  17»000  circulation  daily,  expanding  suburban  newspaper  chain  newsmen.  Must  have  experience  I  btTS  enit 
Co.,  712  S.  Clark,  Chicago  6.  III.  Growing  community.  Write  R.  M.  An-  Young,  vigorous  staff,  award-winning  top  references.  Opportunity  to  beeoat  I  Bowd 


TOP  PRICES  for  Plants  Anywhere  1  Prefer  young  man  with  jour-  program  dirg^or 

a  T  -nM-k ww w . vi«w.  WAKhininon.  naliam  rkw  Ul..-  I  AnnIVf  WiJsV. 


GENERAL  PRINTING  EQUIPMEa>lT  v‘e”.  Washington. _ nalism  degree  or  some  experience.  Blue  Apply:  WLSV,  Hotel  Fassett,  Noiti 

5708  N.  W.  2nd  Ave.,  Miami  37.  Fla.  |  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  6-day  com-  Croei  comprehensive,  life  insurance.  1  Main  Street,  Wellsville,  JNew  York. 

bination  daily,  18,600  circulation.  Uni-  gaid  vacations.  Write  or  phone  Robert 


NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
TYPESETTING  MACHlNEiS 
TELETYPESETTER  EQUIPMENT 
Ludlows — Elrode— Mat  Rollers 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 


•ination  oaiiy,  is.ouv  cireuianon,  «jiu-  »rii«  or  pnone  lumen  a o-r'iiicv  'rmiva  j-  ■  ^  nntrh 

versity  city.  Chart  Area  S.  Direct  staff  Y.  Paddock,  Paddock  Publications,  Inc.,  THE  NATCHEZ  TMES  expand^  I  Bpn 

of  9.  retail,  national  and  classified.  Arlington  Heights,  III.  CUarbrook  from  ^temoon  24-lmur  newspaper  (Wt,  I IBHR 

Want  hieh  Wilber  young  family  man  3-1620.  ?•'“  I  E,.!. 


INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 

422  West  8th  Kansas  CSty  6,  Mo. 


WANTED :  8-f>age  Duplex  or  Goss 


Daily  Union. 


tional  experienced  men  and  trainw  oo  I  better  jol 
the  editorial  side.  No  drinkers  or  ku-  I  to  their 
beens  need  apply.  Wonderful  oppor-  I  ,, 
tunity  awaits  man  on  the  go  with  ideei  I 
and  sweat.  Write  Ed  Brown,  Nstcte  I  , 
Times,  Natchez.  Miss.  I  thit  gets 

■  now’s  a 
■putt«r-o 


Free  Lance 


flat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when  ,  .-.u  a  _  o 

avaUable.  Northern  Machine  Works,  P^ILY  NEWSPAP^,  Chart  Mea  3 


323  N.  4th  St.,  Phila.  6,  Pa. 


FREE  LANCERS  I  Sell  your  photM  Ig  wod  des 
the  huge  boaea  organ  market.  44M  (srollmei 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER.  Chart  Area  3.  I  "t,?”  Anmois.  ,  S*^“*for 

circulation  p.OOO.hM  owning  for  OT-  E  D  I  TOR,  Mid-Atlantic  community  and  eaptiens.  Free  informaUon.  Grtbii  feel  it  w 


wrTT  T  ‘  D. - o  ‘  - j—;: — sn; — —  ped>le  Display  Advertising  Manager,  weekly  must  be  good  at  page  makeun. 

WILL  Buy  for  Complete  Plants  staff,  desirable  community.  Per-  rewrite,  features.  Give  references, 

— Equip  nianent  position.  Write  giving  refer-  samples,  starting  salary.  Box  4416, 

“pRIotSS!’^®  M^rIsWtIVES  ITpShrsher*""*"''-  g^oL  ^  Publisher. _ 

^^Xy^pacE  SALESMAN:  PeT 

LbED  REWINDER  for  rewinding  manent  position  on  16,000  afternoon  FInflnrial 
newsprint  rolls,  cQuipped  with  splicing  d^ily.  Excellent  working  conditions,  re-  f^'nanciai 
“’"r*"?®™®"^  ^*®“®.  R"'®  tirement;  life  and  hospitalization  in-  Wri+pr 

full  infomation  inclu^g  maximum  .urance.  Write  complete  detaiU  includ-  ''VriTer 
pa^r  width,  and  lowe^  >"K  experience  and  expected  earnings.  A  n(-j  pHi+nr 

Arkansas  Democrat.  Little  Rock,  43*!^  Editor  *  Publisher.  CClTOr 

Arkansas.  LOCAL  ADVER-nSING  SOLICITOR 


Picturea,  161  W.  48th.  N.Y.C.  |  gf  the 
Mid  yo 


Mechanical 


COMBINATION  Pressman-stereotype  Do  yo 
experienced  on  Koenig  &  Bauer  hiiti  portent 
sp^  unit  type  newspaper  press.  Bu  dty. 
4111,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  FINEST  NEWSPAPER  PLAN! 
in  the  49th  state  is  looking  for  s  mi. 
chinist  who  can  keep  five  linotype, 
two  with  TTS,  three  perforators,  Loi 


^rv^lfiMof’Sl^^^toK^y-  I  ^  K  A  PRO  is  w.nted-no  mnateurs  need  {riaKuo“S'"of  ^'Tsh^^or. 


ery  23  9/16  length  of  sheet  cutoff.  Pony  wUh  in  snn  HalTv^  . 

autoDlate  machine  or  hand  box  eouip-  aPPly.  ONE  of  America’s  fastest 


rnr‘yoh'S'^"ri"ffi\hr<^,“l1.^^^^^  ~  C.'lTDewey.  Xenia,  Ohio,  Daili 


former  machinist.  Machinist  who  she 


ington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


'"R  metropolitan  papers  has  an  open-  o^rate  will  receive  extra  pw 

_  ,  _  Many  fringe  benefits,  union  or  eligiwt 

R.n,t  r.n„  1  SAXrESMAN  with  at  least  two  or  three  *  business-finance  editor.  The  union.  Write  Box  4332,  care  ol 

tec1^D“M^C^y,  Andersen  Inde^n-'  vot  the  Editor  and  Publisher. _ 


rn\  lid^b^ly  M;«?  An&n“  s!”c:  O^lo’ 

I  Dprengo  HiCTld-News.  Prow.  .Colo.  ^e  stubborn  and  wait  for  the  right 


Salesmen 


HELP  WANTED 


Administrative 


"'“n-one  who  understands  the  bread-  NEW  CTRCULA-nON  supply  buslMB 
account  repr^ntative.  Salary  dep^d-  butter  asnerte  of  omnomiea  anil  needs  experienced  ‘Uve-wire’  to  trsei! 
ent  on  eioieriance.  Insurance  benefits,  and-butter  avects  of  economics  and  offlee-^top  salary— hosa 


paid  vacation,  oar  allowance.  Write  de-  who  can  report  lucidly  news  of  the  and  expenses — Chart  Area  5.  Box  41M. 
BUSINEISS  and  general  manager  ex-  I  tails  to  Box  4321,  Editor  &  Publisher,  marketplace.  Probably  our  man  has  Editor  &  Publisher. 


perienced  man  who  is  capable  of  set-  DISPLAY  salesman;  above  average  |  a  good  job  now— either  as  chief  or 
ting  up  a  new  plant  and  organization  man  strong  on  layout  and  ability  to  u-i-u*  j  ti  . 

to  produce  a  daily  i>aper  in  a  Western  sell.  Ample  remuneration,  other  bene-  !  second  man.  He  may  not  even 

town  of  60.000  pcgiulation.  All  replies  fits,  including  life  insurance  plan.  Un-  ,  be  on  a  daily  newspaper;  it  could  be 


held  strictly  confidential.  Box  4333.  usual  opiiortunity  for  advancement,  he’s  the  young  star  of  a  financial  nnk- 
EMitor  &  ItoMisher.  I  Write  or  call  D.  J.  Clifford,  'ITie  One- 


WANTED 
SIDELINE  SALESMAN 


PUBLISHER  WANTEa5  for  expanding  onta  Star,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. _ 

Chart  Area  10  daily.  New  building  and  EXCELLENT,  long-range  opportunity 


Write  or  call  D.  J.  Clifford,  The  One-  ' 

onta  Star,  Oneonta.  N.  Y. _  j  "'ation. 

■KwmsT.T.iifVT  long-range  onnortiinitv  I  might  be  our  man.  write  in 


now  contacting  newspapers, 

_  _  _  _  represent 

tu^  operation.  Absentee  owner  is  fi-  for  qualifi^,  dependable  ADV  BR'I'l^  I  strictest  confidence  to  Box  4400,  Editor  .  RubbCT  Band  Manufacturer. 

nanciaJly  secure  publisher  of  larger  ING  SALESMAN.  Write  background  &  Publisher.  Attrac^  rommlssion  arrangement, 

paper.  Bate  pay  $7,600..  bonus  25%  to  Daily  Star,  Grenada.  Mississippi  wji*--  m,  Pnhliite 

2,*i,i  need  a  National  Advertising  _ _ _  giving  territoir  tiive^ etc. 

which  should  equal  Imse  pay  in  torec  salesman  to  represent  our  rapidly  grow-  fjEWo  EDITOR  RFPOR'TFR  immoHl 

yrars  and  then  exceed  it.  Should  have  highly  respected  newspaper  with  mmedi- - 

ndvertisers  in  Florida.  Limited  travel.  Scllegrto^.  Need  i^mLtem  man  NEW  CTRCULA-nON  SUPPLY  HOtJSI 

pr^uction.  Box  4314,  Editor  &  Pub-  Go^_  pay,  profit  sharing,  company  paid  salary  according  to  ability  Wire  B  needs  experienced  live  wire  assistsat 

’'^"®*'-  pension  plan,  major  medical  Insurance.  p_  Snyder,  Ada  Herald,  Ada,  Ohio.  '  Phone,  correspondence,  and  travel  eslli 


NEW  CTRCULA'nON  SUPPLY  HOtJSI 


Circulation 


Opportunity  for  advancement  excellent.  -  ’  - - - - - ' -  necessary.  Top  salary  and  bonus.  Rile 

Please  don’t  reply  if  you  want  to  come  REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  for  4  cate.  Box  4207.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
/-gn.r-.Tr  ,  to  Florids  for  scm l-rcti rcmcnt  but  if  P.M.  to  midnight  shift.  Handle  police,  ■  "  " 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  7,000  yo„  want  to  work  and  live  in  an  ideal  hospital  beats,  cover  public  meetings,  rNWTRIimrtN 

morning  dmly,  comitetiti^ve  field.  Little  community,  write  to:  aasist  staff  photographers.  We  want  - iix  JsntJkus  s^v - 

Merchant  Plan,  ABC.  Salary  and  bo-  Dan  Hall.  Personnel  Director  self-starter  who  can  develop  features  Linotype  School 

nus  on  increases.  Give  complete  de-  sT.  PETERSBURG  ’TIMES  and  work  without  supervision  (only  — 

tails  of  self.  Box  4210,  Editor  &  Pub-  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  man  on  night  shift).  Must  have  car.  OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 


Merchant  Plan,  ABC.  Salary  and  bo¬ 
nus  on  increases.  Give  complete  de¬ 
tails  of  self.  Box  4210,  Elditor  &  Pu^ 
Usher. 


aasist  staff  photographers.  We  want 
self-starter  who  can  develop  features 
and  work  without  supervision  (only 
man  on  night  shift).  Must  have  car. 
6-day  week,  Monday  through  Friday 
night.  Phone  or  write  Editor,  Vine- 


-  _♦  f  wervAa  iuuiiutiy  tnruuvn  ri 

SMALT.  COLORADO.  6-day  daily  has  _ baitorim _  night.  Phone  or  write  Editor,  1 

a  gwjd.  permanent  job  for  an  ^ert.  ^WO  wideawake,  thoroughly  experi-  |  <N®^  Jersey)  -nmes  Journal 

^cnlatlon  manager.  Uttle  reporters  to  replace  non-produc- 

mwchant,  motor  routro  and  rur^  ex-  wood  on  staff  of  morning 

perience  required.  Must  be  able  to  ^op  pay,  good  conditions.  Ref- 

plan  and  carry  out  a  program  for  his  erencss  will  bo  thoroughly  checked.  No 


INgrRUCTKMV 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN.  OHIO 


Linotype,  Intertjrpe  Instruction 
Free  Information 


plan  and  carry  out  a  program  for  his 


^  depjuto^.  ^lary,  tosuranee^d  floaters,  beginners  or  bottle  babies, 
tenus  plan.  Box  4203,  Editor  &  Pub-  ^rtte  or  phone  Jamas  J.  Fox,  news 


editor,  Jamestown  Sun,  Jamestown, 


^SISTANT  CIRCULA'nON  BIANAG-  N.  Y. 

ER.  60.000  Inning,  evening.  Sunc^  REPORTER  for  small  midwest  daily. 


New  England  iWgreoBive  progresrive  ^s,  wire,  general  news.  Prefer 
‘’“S*’’’  einKJe  Box  4200,  Editor  A  Pub- 


and  rewarded.  Box  4327,  Editor  A 
PubliiAer. 


Classified  Advertising 


Usher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  for  morning 
daily  of  18,000  circulation  in  Chari 
Area  8.  Must  be  able  to  write  majority 


CLASSIFIED  ADVER’TISING  manager  <rf  editorials,  edit  features  and  make  up 
for  12,000  daily.  Must  be  good  sales-  P«lfe.  Forty-hour,  five-day  week.  Bene- 


man  and  have  ability  to  manage  three  fit*.  Give  details  of  educational  beck- 
girl  department.  Car  required.  Pleas-  ground,  experience  and  salary  desired. 


ant  progressive  community.  Good  sal-  Samples  welcome.  Box  4881,  Editor  A 
ary.  Write  complete  tackground  to  1  Publisher. 


Box  4424,  Editor  A  PublUher. 


EDITORIAL:  Young  woman  with  some 


MANAGER  with  capacity  to  develop  1  reporting  experience  for  dayside  gen- 
department  of  two  up  to  four  persons,  eral  assignment  and  newsroom  dutiee. 


Our  congenial  staff  knows  of  this.  References  required.  Permanent  position 
Alert  12,000  newsjiaper  in  growing  in-  to  right  applicant.  Write  completely  in 


dustrial-college  town,  good  climate,  first  letter,  state  salary  asked.  Address 
Evening  Herald,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C.  |  Managing  Editor,  Morning  ’Times. 

Frankfort.  Indiana. 


DlspUty  Adeertisitsg 


-  ■■  — '  ■■  REPORTER-DESKMAN  to  cover  area 

ADVEBnSINQ  SAUBMAN  for  large  news,  direct  correspondents.  Alert, 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER'S  CHART  AREA 


ABC  wodkly.  Writs  giving  experience  strong  on  features.  Gar  necessary, 
and  wage  reqniments.  ’Tbs  Vnidwood  SmeUI  afternoon  daily.  Write  manager 


Use  CHART  AR£A  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  ahowfaiM 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATKN^ 


Leader.  Wildwood.  N.  J. 
74 


Oneida  Dispatch,  Oneida,  New  York.  I 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  October  18.  1958 
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INSTRUCTION 

Clauified  Advertising 


NOW — it’a  up  to  318  newapapers  that 
hiTe  enrolled  etodenta  in  the  20  leeson 
Boward  E^ish  Course  in  daaaified 
Adrertising. 

One  big  reason  it’s  a  smart  plan  for 
gewipapers  .  .  .  their  salespeople  get 
up  notch  training  AT  HOME  and  ON 
IHEIR  OWN  TIMK.  The  salespeople 
10  for  it,  because  it  helps  them  do  a 
bitter  job  and  makes  them  worth  more 
to  their  newapapers. 

It  you've  been  puting  off  enrolling 
jtar  Classified  people  in  this  course 
gets  more  linage  and  revenue  .  .  . 
now's  a  good  time  to  quit  being  a 
■putter-offer"  I  Write  or  phone  us  their 
unies  .  .  .  or  if  you'd  rather,  we'll 
Hnd  descriptive  brochure  and  regular 
tarollment  forms.  The  tab  is  just  66 
bocks  apiece,  and  when  your  people 
have  finished  the  course,  if  you  don't 
tiel  it  was  one  of  the  b«t  investments 
of  the  year — let  us  know,  and  we'll 
wnd  you  a  bushel  of  fresh  Florida 
onngeal 

Do  yourself  a  favor.  Check  this  im¬ 
portant  newspaper  executive's  aid  to¬ 
day. 

SCHOOL  DIVISION  OF 

HOWARD  PARISH 

ASSOCIATEJS,  INCORPORATED 

Classified  Advertising  Develoi>ment 

Services  For  Newspapero  Since  1938 

»00  N.  W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Florida 
PLaza  4-5591 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


OTART  AREA  8  ot>portiinlty  souKht 
by  mature  man  of  proven  ability  ca- 
ptble  of  asaumins  general  manager  or 
manasrinfr  editor  reeponsibilitiee.  Box 
4110s  Editor  A  Publisher. 


GIRL  FRIDAY  and/or  secretary,  of¬ 
fice  manafrer.  Exiwrienced  in  systems, 
idministration,  personnel,  purchasin?. 
Instiled  and  devised  machine  bwk- 
k^epinfr  systems.  Know  all  phases  busi> 
np»-end  newspaper  publishinfr.  Salary 
open.  Box  4824.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


RR.  PUBLISHER — Want  to  retire  in 
>10  years  (or  sooner)  ?  Now  preneral 
mtnager  Uffe  44)  of  6.000  daily.  C^hart 
Area  12.  Seek  opportunity  to  soon 

part  owner  or  partner  weekly  or 
Oiilr  Chart  Area  10.  11.  12.  Thoroughly 
JWrIenced  in  business  administration, 
classified,  national,  circulation, 
rfitoriai.  Understand  back  shop.  Work- 
my  executive  (weekly,  dailies  to  26.000) 
Mt  15  years.  Married.  Excellent  health. 
WW  people  and  newspaper  work. 

at  your  convenience.  Box 
4816.  Editor  A  PiAIIsher. 


ADVER'nsiNG  EXHXIU’nVE  on  oni 
of  the  25  papers.  Am  now  8econ< 
'"•“I  those  ahead  of  me  are  my  agi 
vii  *  good  Job.  Have  beer 

publisher  of  small  weeklies,  advertisini 
mmager  and  general  manager  of  smal 
.  /•  Have  had  actual  working  ex 
•^ooce  on  all  operations  of  a  news 
PjWr.  College,  Can  relocate  quickly 
■/''•fot  employers  like  me  and  I  liki 
™b>.  but  I  want  to  run  a  departmen 
01  iriy  own.  Don’t  have  to  move :  am  li 
00  hurry.  Breakeven  salary  $15,000 
***  4417,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


An®mON  FLORIDA  Coastal  pa- 
Experienced  administrative  Ad- 
Wlylng  Manager  seeks  responsible 
position  in  dally  or  weekly  field.  Cbl- 
jott  grad'  6  years  big  city  daily  ad 
'^rience;  2%  years  Business  Man- 
•jOP  prize  winning  weekly.  Know  all 
"ewepaper  operation,  consistent 
ghis.  Box  4428  Editor  A  Publisher. 

old  experienced  ad  manager 
wKi  ad-busineas-general  manager  spot 
.‘“fure.  10  years  ad  and  business 
ytperienw  with  dailies  and  weeklies. 
rJU’iT  phases  of  newspaper  work. 
>^1  conscious,  manage  people,  long  on 
public  relations,  J  School,  Award  Win- 
S^'t'U’T’ied,  Vet,  but  most  important 
Record.  Prefer  near  costal  area 
^  win  consider  any  permanent  spot 
Til**'*  work  into  part  ownership. 

5.-  .replies  answered  and  available  on 
PnbiishM '*■  Editor  A 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Artists  •  Cartoonists 

ARTIST  WRITER,  who  for  the  last  9 
years  produced  the  sports  feature 
"Ozark  Ike”  is  looking  for  editorial 
aports  spot  on  daily  metropolitan  paper. 
William  Lignante,  9  Helena  Ave.,  Beth- 
page,  L.  L.  Wells  8-0453. 

ARTIST:  —  Solid  newspaper  back¬ 
ground.  Layout,  art,  copy.  Want 
Chart  Areas  4,  6,  9.  ^x  4410,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

CARTOONIST-Editorial,  sports.  Versa¬ 
tile.  Age  40.  Plenty  of  tear  sheeta. 
Free  2  week  trial  period.  Box  4411, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation 

EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATION  man 
36  years  old.  Complete  knowledge  of 
ABC,  Little  Merchant  Plan.  Mail,  Mo¬ 
tor  Routes.  Promotion  minded.  Desire 
top  job  on  paper  in  6.000  to  8.000  claas. 
Box  4305.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CTRCULATION  MANAGER  —  11,000 
Southern  daily  excellent  background 
and  wide  experience  in  ail  phases  of 
circulation.  Home  delivery  and  pro¬ 
motion  specialist.  Desires  change.  Box 
4407,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CIRCULA'nON  MANAGER,  now  em¬ 
ployed  desires  change.  Available  No¬ 
vember  1.  For  resume  write  Box  4415, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER — male-white 
married — no  children.  Succeeaful  rec¬ 
ord  and  experience.  Now  selling  own 
bnsineas.  Want  opening  east  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River.  Box  4217,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  or  Assistant 
Competitive  Market. 

Box  4335,  Editor  A  Publisher 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  —  Supervisor 
— 13  years  experience  classified,  class!- 
fled  display,  peraonnel  selection,  sales 
training,  outside  contact,  copv,  layout, 
public  relations.  Relocate.  Box  4423. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG  Classified  Manager  with  top- 
drawer  qualifications  now  ready  for 
final  move  to  position  with  sound  fu¬ 
ture.  7  years  managerial  experience, 
competitive  and  combination.  College 
graduate,  married.  Outstanding  pro¬ 
fessional  record.  Box  4413,  Editor  and 
Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

AD  DTRBCTOR.  young,  proven.  8 
years  ad  Manager  20-80,900  class.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Chart  area  3-4-.5-9. 
Box  4330,  Editor  A  PiAlisher. 

ADVER'nsiNG  MANAGER 

Age  87,  married,  family,  veteran.  Ag¬ 
ency,  industry,  newspaper  experience. 
Prize  winning  layouts — know  type, 
production,  sd  copy,  sale*.  Good  Man- 
ager.  B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees.  Salary 
$7200  to  $8000.  Prefer  Iowa,  midwest 
or  west.  Write  Box  4401,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

FREE  LANCE  seeks  retail  merchandis¬ 
ing,  management  assignments.  W. 
Stone,  2404  Glencrest,  Fort  Worth, 
Texas. 

GENERAL  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN 

AGGRESIVE  young  man  29,  Adver¬ 
tising  Degree,  seeks  position  in  General 
Advertising  Department  of  metropolitan 
newspaper.  Now  retail  space  salesman 
for  medium  size  dally.  Box  4414,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Editorial 

TATjJSPTr,  ENTYTUSIASM  and  one 
year’s  all-around  reporting  experience 
on  small  doily  offer^  by  young  wom¬ 
an  (22)  wanting  eam-and-Iearn  spot 
with  future  in  Weetern  city.  Box  4001. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

WORKING  journalist  available  free 
lance  assignment*  California,  western 
states.  Newspaper,  magazine  experi¬ 
ence.  Background,  music,  theatre,  ad¬ 
vertising,  publie  relations.  Know  Ne¬ 
gro  market.  Box  4186,  Editor  A  Pu^ 
Usher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  6,000-15.000 
P.M.  daily.  Chart  Area  2.  Qualified, 
seeks  permanency.  Box  4221,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 


editor  8c  publisher  for  October  18,  1958 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Editorial 

NEED  A  CHANGE.  Now  on  desk 
30.0U0  daily.  Do  features,  reviews  on 
own  time.  Want  writing  side  full-time. 
J-Grad,  23.  Single.  Draft  deferred.  Box 
4215,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 

WOMAN,  31,  society  or  travel  editor. 
Top  references  and  experience:  metro¬ 
politan  doily,  magazine,  travel  promo¬ 
tion,  travel  publication  editorship,  for¬ 
eign  experience.  Sense  of  biunor.  Box 
4222,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 

ALL-AROUND,  A-1  newspaperman, 
fast,  accurate,  lively:  very  experienced  ; 
MA,  LLB.  ^x  4316,  Elditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ATIENTION  NEWS  EDITORS  AND 
TRADE  JOURNALS  Alaska  newsman 
will  cover  stories  on  special  assignment, 
or  as  stringer,  at  space  rates.  Box 
4318,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CAPABLE  NEWSMAN,  22  years’  ex- 
perience  metropolitan  dailies,  news 
syndicate,  radio,  seeks  managing  edi¬ 
torship  on  lively  medium  daily.  Chart 
Areas  1  or  2,  where  initiative,  imagina¬ 
tion  required:  expert  organizer ;  all 
departments,  heading  some;  prize-win¬ 
ning  work ;  salary  not  less  than  $9,000; 
college  graduate :  can  invest.  Write 
Box  4302,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MUCH  TRAVELED  young  woman. 
B.A.  Journalism  major,  editorial  ex¬ 
perience,  wants  writing  or  reporting 
job  on  newspaper.  Box  4319,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

NEED  KNOWLEDGEABLE,  practical 
coverage  of  music  and  other  arts?  E!x- 
perienced  hand  with  top  editorial  refer¬ 
ences  available.  Univeiaity,  music 
school,  j-sehool  trained.  Box  4308.  Edi¬ 
tor  A  ^blisher. 

NEWSPAPERMAN-LAWYER  seeks  po¬ 
sition  in  legal  writing  field.  Missouri 
journalism,  Georgetown  law  grad. 
Member  D.  C.  Bar,  five  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  weekly  field,  29,  three  children. 
Box  4309,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

VERSATILE  WRITER.  28.  feature 
flair,  3  years  experience  technical  writ¬ 
ing.  Seeks  chance  to  combine  talents 
on  house  organ  or  public  relations  staff 
in  New  York  CSty  metropolitan  area. 
Rutgers  gra,l.  English.  Box  4306,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  ooost-to-coast  at  no  charge 
to  ^employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  ( Agency) . 

6  E.  46  St..  New  York.  OTford  7-672? 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  experienced,  ambi¬ 
tious.  seeks  post  with  progressive  medi¬ 
um  daily.  Bax  4322.  Editor  A  I^blisher. 

.\’rTENTION  CALIFORNIA 
HAVE  left  12,500  Astern  p.m.  daily 
after  nearly  6  years  all-around  report¬ 
ing,  features,  sports,  rewrite.  Was  1% 
years  assistant  editor  48,000  weekly. 
Single.  31.  college,  own  car.  Seeks  spot 
with  future  on  daily  or  weekly.  Ar¬ 
rive  Los  Angeles  about  Oct.  27.  Stan¬ 
ley  Slome  e/o  Mrs.  J.  Joffe,  Apt. 
212,  3833  W.  4th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

COLLEGE  GRAD  J-degree,  service  ob¬ 
ligations  just  over,  desires  daily  sports 
or  news  and  sports  writing  position. 
Prefer  in  Cihart  Areas  6,  7.  8.  ’Three 
years  experience  editing,  writing.  Wife 
also  available  for  news  and  feature 
writing.  Box  4426.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN,  capable 
of  medical  and  acience  writing,  seeks 
position  on  Western  states  daily.  Age 
32.  Married.  College  grad.  Excellent 
references.  SDX.  Reply  Box  4402,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN,  reporter 
or  deskman,  employed,  wanta  to  move 
to  Chart  Areaa  9  or  10;  all  queries  will 
be  answered.  Box  4405,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

I  EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  81,  sin¬ 
gle,  uses  camera,  wants  busy  job  on 
I  daily  anywhere.  Arnold  Collins,  840  W. 
I  Laurel,  Compton,  California. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Editoriol  _ 


FEATURE  WRITER.  Can  edit  sec¬ 
tions.  15  years  papers,  magazines, 
photos,  6  years  publicity.  Young,  health¬ 
ful,  single,  irersonable.  Booc  4406,  Edi- 

tor  &  iSiblisher. _ 

MY  WIFE  DIVORCED  ME.  1  got 
drunk  and  got  fired.  Gotta  start  over. 
Fifteen  years  experience  as  copy  editor, 
wire  editor,  reporter  and  news  editor. 
I'm  ready.  Box  4422,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ _ 

NEWS  EDITOR— Steady,  young  desk 
man.  Seven  years  with  wrong  master. 
Copy  reader,/  makeup  on  Big  Metro 
daily,  ^x  4427,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
REAL  BIRD  DOG-POLICE,  courts,  fea- 
tures  city,  county  beats — 2%  years  ex¬ 
perience  came  east  to  relocate.  Need 
job  now.  26,  single,  college,  vet.  car. 

Box  4425,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  some  weekly  experience, 
able  and  enthusiastic.  B.A.,  graduate 
work  in  history  and  law,  24,  single. 
Box  4408,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SEEK  NEWS  EDITOR  JOB  with  fu¬ 
ture  in  city  of  25.000  to  100,000.  Fine 
record  in  metropolitan,  city  and  coun- 
try  field.  Box  4419,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SMALL  TOWN  BOY,  big  city  copy 
editor  with  wide  experience,  tired  of 
it  all,  wants  to  be  boss  in  smaller 
city  anywhere.  Lots  of  confidence  and 
know-how  but  no  money.  Box  4421, 
Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


WRITER  FORCEFUL  pungent  forensic 
Liberal  Anti  Communist.  Frequent 
Contributor  (Unpaid)  Metropolitan 
Dailies  and  Periodicals  seeks  column 
Assignment  from  suburban  paper  Once 
to  thrice  weekly.  Samples  shown  on 
inquiry.  Scrap  book  at  interview.  Box 

4418,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

TWENTY  YEARS  experience!  still 
young,  seek  fresh  challenge  anywhere 
as  managing  editor  or  what  have  you 
with  future?  Experience  aa_  reporter, 
rewrite,  makeup,  picture  editor,  wire 
and  news  editor,  foreign  eonrespondent 
in  metropolitan  and  leaser  fields.  Box 
4420,  Mitor  A  Publisher. 

Mechanical _ 


JOURNEYMAN  Stereotyper  8  years 
newspaper  experience  rotary  prpseee. 
veteran,  31  years  old.  Available  imirre- 
diately.  Desire  to  locate  in  Chart 
Area  12.  Write  Box  4102,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


FOREMAN,  COMPOSING,  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  on  larger  daily  a*  foreman  or 
production  manager.  Well  versed  on  all 
aspects  of  production  and  strong  on 
personnel.  Confidential.  Box  4384,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  P^lbIleher. 


TELETYPESETTER  OPERATOR, 
male,  fast  and  accurate,  9  years  expe¬ 
rience.  Box  4404,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

_ Photography 

Need  a  Photographer? 

The  National  Press  Pliotographers  As¬ 
soc.  Job  Placement  Bureau,  as  a  terv. 
loe  to  its  members  and  to  pro^teetiw 
employers  maintains  a  CONFIDEN¬ 
TIAL  Usit  of  News  Photographers 
available.  Stlll-TV,  Film-News  reel. 
Moat  with  own  equipment.  No  Fees 
Write,  wire  or  telephone — 

Gerald  A.  Clarke 

4524  Towle  Avenue.  Hammond.  Indiana 
Telephone  WEstmore  1-2906 

Promotion— Public  Relations 

WANTED :  Permanent  poeition  with 
reputable  buslnesa  or  induatry.  Young. 
26.  college  graduate,  married,  family 
man.  three  years  experience  ss  re¬ 
porter  for  dally  newsparier,  still  ein- 
ployed.  Good  references.  Box  4307.  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN  seeking  sports  public  re. 
latlons  opportunity.  Journalism  grad.  9 
years  newspaper  experience.  2  yean 
with  Major  League  Public  Relatiou* 
department.  Box  4329,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Reneareh  Analr»ia _ 

ANYONE  FOR  RESEARCH?  Yonns 
f26>  media,  public  opinion  reaearchet 
seeks  paper,  meg  that  needa  to  know 
what  people  see.  read  think.  Have  M.A. 
Jonmaltsm.  display  sd  experience.  Box 
4312.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

The  Fourteenth  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  Inter-American 
Press  Association  held  last 
week  in  Buenos  Aires  was  desig¬ 
nated  as  the  “Assembly  of  Vic¬ 
tory.”  It  was  an  appropriate 
name  for  such  an  historic  meet¬ 
ing  of  this  hemisphere’s  press. 

As  a  fledgling  organization 
dedicated  to  preservation  of  a 
free  press,  lAPA  several  years 
ago  tackled  Argentina’s  dicta¬ 
tor,  Juan  Peron,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  ruthless  total  itar- 
ians  this  hemisphere  has  seen. 
Peron  had  found,  as  all  dicta¬ 
tors  do,  that  he  could  not  oper¬ 
ate  in  the  manner  to  which  he 
had  become  accustomed  unless 
he  also  contralled  the  press.  In 
one  way  or  another  he  obtained 
control  of  many  newspapers  and 
radio  stations,  threatened  some 
into  subservience,  suspended 
others,  and  then  expropriated 
La  tPrensa. 

At  first  Peron  ignored  the 
protests  of  lAPA  which  had  a 
membership  of  less  than  300. 
But  as  the  organization  grew  in 
size  and  stature  and  was  more 
and  more  successful  in  mobiliz¬ 
ing  public  opinion  against  the 
dictator,  Peron  began  a  vicious 
counter-attack.  Eventually,  he 
was  overthrown  by  his  own  peo¬ 
ple. 

The  Buenos  Aires  conference 
was  a  return  to  the  scene  of  the 
organization’s  first  victory  and 
it  was  appropriate  that  Alberto 
Gainza  Paz,  editor  and  publisher 
of  La  Prensa,  who  fought  for 
his  paper  from  exile,  should  be 
elected  lAPA  president  for  the 
coming  year. 

This  was  not  the  only  lAPA 
victory  to  be  celebrated.  In  sub¬ 
sequent  years,  it  organized  the 
same  public  opinion  against  the 
dictators  of  Colombia  and  Vene¬ 
zuela  who  emulated  Peron  in 
supressing  individual  liberties 
and  freedom  of  the  press.  In 
time,  they  too,  were  unseated 
by  their  own  people. 

But  the  battle  is  not  over. 
lAPA  has  not  been  successful 
in  its  campaigns  against  long¬ 
standing  press  censorship  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  in  Par¬ 
aguay  and  in  the  last  year  Cuba 
and  Haiti  have  been  added  to 
the  list  of  countries  exercising 
censorship  and  denying  freedom 
to  their  people. 

The  struggle  for  press  free¬ 
dom  in  this  hemisphere  is  a 
never-ending  one.  Freedom  may 
be  restored  in  some  places  only 
to  be  suppressed  somewhere 
else. 


at  Thirty 


The  situation  in  Cuba  is  a 
particularly  distasteful  and  un¬ 
happy  one.  Prior  to  the  Summer 
of  1957,  Fulgencio  Batista,  as 
Cuba’s  “strong  man,”  endorsed 
the  importance  of  a  free  press 
and  was  true  to  his  word.  Sud¬ 
denly,  the  strong  revolutionary 
movement  under  Fidel  Castro 
started  to  shake  Bati.sta’s 
throne.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
the  way  to  shore  up  his  posi¬ 
tion  was  to  prevent  the  Cuban 
people  from  learning  what  was 
going  on.  An  official  decree  sus¬ 
pended  all  constitutional  guar¬ 
antees  for  45  days  —  this  in¬ 
cluded  freedom  of  the  press. 

At  that  time,  Guillermo  Mar¬ 
tinez  Marquez,  editor  of  El  Pais, 
Havana,  was  lAPA  president. 
He  took  a  leave  of  absence  from 
his  editorial  job  in  protest 
against  the  censorship.  Since 
then  the  decree  has  been  ex¬ 
tended  a  number  of  times  (ex¬ 
cept  for  one  month  early  this 
year)  so  that  it  now  appears 
to  be  a  permanent  fixture  as 
long  as  Batista  is  in  office.  Un¬ 
der  it  censorship  has  become 
more  rigid  with  individual  cen¬ 
sors  in  newspaper  offices,  for¬ 
eign  correspondents  restricted 
in  their  activities  and  dis¬ 
patches,  and  foreign  publica¬ 
tions  censored  on  entry  into 
Cuba. 

The  lAPA  committee  on  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  devoted  a  large 
part  of  its  report  to  the  Buenos 
Aires  assembly  to  the  Cuban 
situation.  Among  the  incidents 
reported  were:  Assassination  in 
Havana  of  an  Ecuadorian  jour¬ 
nalist,  who  had  inteiviewed 
Fidel  CastiX),  by  a  member  of 
the  secret  police  which  news 
was  suppres.sed  for  72  hours; 
A  Dominican  exile  working  for 
a  Havana  newspaper  was  ar¬ 
rested  at  his  job  and  is  believed 
to  have  been  liquidated;  News 
of  lAPA  activities  has  been  cen¬ 
sored;  Permission  has  been 
granted  to  publish  news  in  some 
papers  but  not  in  others  giving 
the  impression  of  inefficiency  on 
the  part  of  one;  A  news  item 
published  in  other  papers  and 
broadcast  over  the  radio  was 
ordered  out  of  the  daily,  El 
Crisol,  while  it  was  on  the  press 
—  the  edition  was  confiscated 
by  police  when  the  item  was 
chiseled  out  of  the  plate  and  left 
blank. 

The  lAPA  committee  states 
the  real  reason  for  censorship 
is  “to  make  it  impossible  for 
newspapers  to  publish  informa¬ 
tion  and/or  photographs  which 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  .  . . 


fiy  Trenil 


"Get  a  shot  of  the  Senator;  he'll  be  out  here  every  day  practicing  hi 
tossing  out  the  first  ball." 


would  prove  the  many  outrages 
committed  daily  by  the  police 
against  citizens.” 

The  situation  in  Haiti  is  the 
same  to  a  degree.  Under  a  state- 
of-siege  decree,  outgoing  news 
dispatches  are  censored  and  do¬ 
mestic  newspapers  dare  not  pub¬ 
lish  information  or  comment 
detrimental  to  the  regime.  Three 
newsmen  were  arrested  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  imprisonment  for  five 
years.  The  government  claims 
they  were  revolutionaries.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  they  were  convicted 
at  a  secret  trial. 

*  *  * 

The  Cuban  goverament  is 
particularly  sensitive  to  U.  S. 
public  opinion  because  of  the 
large  tourist  traffic.  This  is  true 
in  Haiti  to  a  lesser  degree.  The 
Batista  government  has  tried  to 
counter  the  news  stories  about 
the  true  situation  in  Havana 
and  Cuba  with  a  propaganda 
campaign  claiming  that  all  is 


sweetness  and  light  there.  Somt 
of  these  stories  have  appearec 
in  the  U.  S. 

We  are  inclined  to  take  i: 
face  value  the  report  to  lAPA 
because  one  of  the  committee 
members  is  an  important  maga¬ 
zine  publisher  in  Havana  aiui 
also  because  the  Cuban  National 
Association  of  Journalists  has 
spoken  out  vigorously  again* 
the  censorship  many  times  and 
has  supported  the  lAPA  pro¬ 
tests. 

It  will  take  a  little  time  to 
snowball  but  we  believe  that  the 
U.  S.  press  can  have  an  influ 
ential  affect  upon  the  presai: 
Cuban  government  if  it  will 
comment  vigorously  about  the 
undemocratic  behavior  of  on: 
near-neighbor.  The  spotlight  of 
publicity  is  important  in  these 
situations.  Let  the  U.  S.  press 
satisfy  itself  as  to  the  facts 
about  Cuba  and  then  speak  out 
vigorously. 


WASHINGTON  •  1625  Eye  St.,  N  W  •  NAtional  8-1990 
NEW  YORK  •  60  East  42nd  Street  •  MUrray  Hill  7-4242 
CHICAGO  •  35  East  Wacker  Drive  •  RAndolph  6-6760 
DENVER  •  1700  Broadway  •  AComa  2-3623 
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HEAVY  HANGS  THE  OVERHEAD 


. . .  when  linecasting  equipment  is  obsolete,  outworn 
or  inadequate!  Now  is  the  time  to  ask  yourself:  Am 
I  just  “getting  along”  with  my  present  equipment? 
Am  I  already  paying  for  a  new  Linotype- in  lost 
profits- in  work  that  “couldn’t  be  done”? 


Your  Linotype  Agency  would  be  pleased  to  give  you 
a  thorough  and  honest  appraisal  of  your  composing 
room  and  how  it  may  be  modernized  to  deliver  top 
efficiency- and  peak  profits.  Some  plain  talk  about 
comfortable  financing,  too. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.Y. 


(•  LINOTYPE 


BY  ADVERTISERS  WHO  KNOW 


The  volume  of  department  store  advertising  a  newspaper 
carries  is  an  important  indicator  of  its  selling  power. 

For  the  first  nine  months  of  1958— as  for  the  year  1957— the 
World-Telegram  is  FIRST  IN  TOTAL  DEPARTMENT 
STORE  ADVERTISING  among  all  New  York  weekday 
newspapers.*  Only  RESULTS  can  bring  about  such  acceptance 
from  these  shrewd  retailers.  They  know  which  newspaper 
produces  more  sales  for  their  ad  dollars! 

Why  not  take  a  hint  from  advertisers  who  know  the  market 
best?  Send  your  message  home  to  nearly  half-a-million  families 
concentrated  in  better  residential  areas  in  Greater  New  York 
who  regularly  read  the  evening 


l‘\ 

V\ea  »«>  ’ 
V  ToSV>u' 


Acceptance  built  on  Performance! 


•Media  Records 


SCRIPPS - HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


Nf  W  YORK.  WorU-r*/«groin  t  The  Sun 

ClEVEtAND . Prtis 

PrrrSBURGH . Pren 

SAN  FRANCISCO . Nnws 

INDIANAPOLIS . Timtt 


COLUMBUS . Cifiznn 

CINCINNATI  .  .  .  Post  &  Timtt  Slor 

KENTUCKY  .  .  .  Kentucky  edilion, 
Cincinnotf  Poll  &  Timei-Stor 


KNOXVILLE  ....  Ncwi-Senlinel 
General  Advertising  DepertmenI/  230  Pork  Avenue,  New  Yerk  City 


DENVER  .  .  .  Pockr  Mountain  News 
BIRMINGHAM  ....  Post  Herald 

MEMPHIS . Press. Scimilor 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Commerciol  Appeal 
WASHINGTON . News 


EVANSVILLE . Pr>ss 

HOUSTON . PfU 

FORT  WORTH . Pr  si 

ALBUQUERQUE . Trifa  'e 

EL  PASO . HeroU  f  d 


Chicago  San  Francisco  Detroit  Cincinnati  Philadelphia  Dal  <• 


